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SE oe F ROM i the Eo el be armed 
the Deſi on of it, I had it in my 
Thoughts to addreſs it to Jou; 
and indeed what could be more 
natural, than that I. ſhould be am- 
bitious ox inſcribing a Treatiſe 1 up- 
on the Elements of Philoſophy, to 
one, who has ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his extenſive 
Knowledge in that, as well as 
all the other Branches of human 
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F all the human Sciences, 
chat concerning Man, is „be Knw- 
eertainly the moſt worthy fe ob. 
of Man, and the moſt | 
preſley Part.of Knowledge. We find ourſelves in 
this World ſurrounded with a Variety of Objects; 


we have Powers and Faculties fitted to deal with 


them, and are happy or miſerable in proportion as we 
know how to frame a right Judgment of Things, 
and ſhape our Actions agreeably to the Circumſtances 
in which we are placed. No Study therefore is more 
B important 


Imprrtance | 


— 


important than that which WEED us to the Know- 
ledge of ourſelves. Hereby we become acquainted with 
the Extent and Capacity of the human Mind, and 
learning to diſtinguiſh what Objects it is ſuited to, 
and in what manner it muſt proceed, in order to 
compaſs its Ends, we arrive by degrees at that Juſt- 
neſs and Truth of Underſtanding, which is the gon 
Perfection of à rational Being. 

II. Ir we look attentively into Things, 


Differen 
Cue, of and ſurvey them in their full Extent, 
Tg. we ſec them riſing one above another in 


various Degrees of Eminence. Among 
the inanimate Parts of Matter, ſome exhibit nothing 
worthy our Attention, their Parts ſeem as it were 
jumbled together by mere Chance, nor can we diſ- 
cover any Beauty, Order, or Regularity in their 
Compoſition. In others we diſcern the fineſt A- 
rangement, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, 
that makes us affix to them a Notion of Worth 
and Excellence. Thus Metals, and precious Stones, 
are conceived as far ſurpaſſing thoſe unformed Maſſes 
of Earth, that lie every where expoſed to view. If 


we trace Nature onward, and purſue her- through 


the vegetable and animal Kingdoms, we find her ſtill 
multiplying her Perfections, and riſing by a juſt 
Gradation, from mere Mechaniſm to Perception, 
and from Perception in all its various Degrees, to 


Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
III. Bur 
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* dary, by which Man is diſtinguiſhed © 


ES) 
1 III. BuT though Reaſon be the Boun- iert of 


from the other Creatures that ſurround — IT 
him, yet we are far from finding it the 8 

ſame in all. Nor is this Inequality to be wholly 
aſcribed to the original Make of Men's Minds, or 


tue Difference of their natural Endowments. For 


if we look abroad into the ſeveral Nations of the 
World, fome are over-run with Ignorance and 
Barbarity, others flouriſh in Learning and the 
Sciences; and what is yet more remarkable, the 
ſame People have in different Ages been diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe very oppoſite Characters. It is therefore by 
Culture, and a due Application of the Powers of our 
Minds, that we increaſe their Capacity, and carry 
human Reaſon to Perfection. Where this Method 
is followed, Knowledge and Strength of Under- 
ſtanding never fail to enſue; where it is neglected, 
we remain ignorant of our own Worth, and thoſe 
latent Qualities of the Soul, by which ſhe is fitted 
to ſurvey this vaſt Fabrick of the World, to ſcan 
the Heavens, and ſearch into the Cauſes of Things, 
lie buried in Darkneſs and Obſcurity. No Part of 
Knowledge therefore yields a fairer Proſpect of Im- 
provement, than that which takes account of the 
Underſtanding, examines its Powers and Faculties, 
and ſhews the Ways by which it comes to attain 


its various Notions of Things. This is properly the 
B 2 Deſign 


(4) 
Deſign of : Logick, which may be juſtly ftiled the 
Hiſtory of the human Mind, inaſmuch as it traces 
the Progreſs of our Knowledge, from our firſt and 
ſimple Perceptions, through all their different Com- 
binations, and all thoſe numerous Deductions that 
reſult, from variouſly. comparing them one with an- 
other. It is thus that we are let into the natural 
Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, and learn; 
in what manner we ought to conduct our Thoughts, 
in order to arrive at Truth, and avoid Error. We 
ſee how to build one Diſcovery upon another, and 
by preſerving the Chain of Reaſonings uniform and 
- unbroken, to purſue the Relations of Things through 
all their Labyrinths and Windings, and at length 
exhibit them to the View of the Soul, with all the 
Advantages of Light and Conviction, 
IV. Bur as the Underſtanding in 1 ad- I 
2 rk yvancing from one Part of Knowledge to 4 
another, proceeds by a juſt Gradation, ö 
and exerts various Adds, according to the different 
Progreſs it has made, Logicians have been careful to. 
note theſe ſeveral Steps, and have diſtinguiſhed thein 
in their Writings by the Name of the Operations of 
the Mind. Theſe they make four in Number, and 
agreeably to that, have divided the whole Syſtem of 3 
Logick into four Parts, in which theſe Acts are 3 
ſeverally explained, and the Conduct and Procedure 4 
of the Mind, in its different Stages of Improvement, th 
| regulated 


(5) 


tured: by proper Rules and Obſervations. Now, 
in order to judge how far Logicians have followed 
Nature, in this Diſtinction of the Powers of the 
Underftanding, let us take a ſhort View of the 
Mind, and the manner of its Progreſs, according to 
the Experience we have of it in ourſelves, and fee 
whither the Chain of our own man n with- 
out Conſtraint lead us. | 

V. FIRST then, we find ourſelves 
ſurrounded with a Variety of Ob- 
jects, which acting differently upon our Senſes, 
convey diſtin& Impreſſions into the Mind, and 
thereby rouſe the Attention and Notice of the Under- 
ſtanding. By reflecting too on what paſſes within 
us, we become ſenſible of the Operations of our own 
Minds, and attend to them as a new 'Set of Impref- 
ſions. But in all this there is only bare-Conſciouſneſs. 
The Mind, without proceeding any farther, takes 
notice of the Impreſſions that are made upon it, and 
views Things in order, as they preſent themſelves 
one after another. This Attention of the Under- 
ſtanding to the Objects acting upon it, whereby it 
becomes ſenſible of the Impreſſions they make, is 
called by Logicians Perception; and the Notices 
themſelves, as they exiſt in the Mind, and are there 
treaſured up to be the Materials of Thinking and 


Knowledge, are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Ideas. 


Perception. 


B 3 VI. Bor 


8 
35500000 Bor the Mind does not always 
Jau. reſt ſatisfied in the bare View and Con- 
templation of its Ideas. It is of a more active and 
buſy Nature, and likes to be aſſembling them to- 
gether, and comparing them one with another. In 
this complicated View of Things, it readily diſcerns, 
that ſome agree and others diſagree, and joins or 
ſeparates them according to this Perception. Thus 
upon comparing the Idea of two added to two, with 
the Idea of four, we at firſt Glance perceive their 
Agreement, and thereupon pronounce that two 
and two are equal to four. Again, that white 
is not black, that five is leſs than ſeven, are Truths 
to which we immediately aſſent, as ſoon as we com- 
| pare thoſe Ideas together. This is the firſt and 
fimpleſt AR of the Mind, in determining the Re- 
tions of Things, when by a bare Attention to its 
own Ideas, comparing any two of them together, it 
can at once ſee how far they are connected or diſ- 
joined. The Knowledge thence derived is called 
intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Examination; and 
the Act of the Mind aſſembling its Ideas together, 
and joining or disjoining them according to the Re- 
ſult of its Perceptions, is what Logicians term 
7 gmt. | 
: Beoſening, 


VII. inverrron affords the higheſt 
degree of Certainty, it breaks in with 
an irreſiſtible Light upon the Underſtanding, and 
leaves 


(9) 


leaves no room for Doubt or Heſitation. Could we 
in all Caſes, by thus putting two Ideas together, 

diſcern immediately their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, we ſhould be exempt from Error, and all its 
fatal Conſequences. But it ſo happens, that many 
of our Ideas are of ſuch a Nature, that they cannot 
be thus examined in Concert, or by any immediate 
Application one to another; and then it becomes 
neceſſary, to find out ſome other Ideas, that will 
admit of this Application, that by means of them 
we may diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement we 
ſearch for. Thus the Mind wanting to know the 
Agreement or Diſagreement in Extent, between two 
incloſed Fields, which it cannot ſo put together, as 
to diſcover their Equality or Inequality, by an im- 
mediate Compariſon, caſts about for ſome interme- 
diate Idea, which by being applied firſt to the one, 
and then to the other, will diſcover the Relation it 
is in queſt of. Accordingly it aſſumes ſome ſtated 
Length, as a Yard, &c. and meafuring the Fields, 
one after the other, comes by that means to the 
Knowledge of the Agreement or Diſagreement in 
queſtion, The intervening Ideas, made uſe of on 
theſe Occaſions, are called Proofs and the Exerciſe 
of the Mind in finding them out, and applying them 
for the Diſcovery of the Truths it is in ſearch of, is 
what we term Reaſoning. And here let it be ob- 
B 4 ſervedʒ 


-_ (8) 
ſerved, that the Knowledge gained by Reafoning, is 
a DeduQtion from our intuitive Perceptions, and 
ultimately founded on them. Thus in the Caſe 
before- mentioned, having found by meaſuring, that 

| one of the Fields makes threeſcore ſquare Yards, 

| + . and the other only fifty-five, we thence conclude, 
| that the firſt Field is larger than the ſecond. Here 
the two firſt Perceptions are plainly intuitive, and- 
gained by an immediate Application of the Meaſure 
of a Yard to the two Fields, one after another. 
The Concluſion, though it produces no leſs certain 
Knowledge, yet differs from the others in this, that 
it is not obtained by an immediate Compariſon of the 
Ideas contained in it one with another, but is a De- 
duction from the two preceding Judgments, in which 
theſe Ideas are ſeverally compared with a third, and 
their Relation thereby diſcoyered. We ſee there- 

' fore, that Reaſoning is a-much more complicated 
Act of the Mind than ſimple Judgment, and neceſ- 
ſarily preſuppoſes it, as being ultimately founded 
on the Perceptions thence gained, and. implying 
the various Compariſon of them one with another. 
This is the great Exerciſe of the human Faculties, 
and the chief Inſtrument by which we puſh on our 

: Diſcoveries and enlarge our Knowledge. A Quick- 
neſs of Mind to find out intermediate Ideas, and 
apply them ſkilfully in determining the Relations of 
t | | 8 Things, 


(9) 

Things, is one of the principal Diſtinctions among 
Men, and that which gives ſome ſo remarkable a 
Superiority over others, that we are apt to look 
upon them as Creatures of another Species. 5 

VIII. Tavs far we have traced the Method. 

Progreſs of the Mind in Thinking, and 

ſeen it riſing by natural and eaſy Steps, from its firſt 
and {imple Perceptions, to the Exerciſe of its higheſt 
and moſt diſtinguiſhing F aculty. Let us now view 
it in another Light, as enriched with Knowledge, 
and ſtored with a Variety of Diſcoveries, acquired 
by the due Application of its natural Powers. It is 
obvious to conſider it in theſe Circumftances, as 
taking a general Survey of its whole Stock. of intel- 
lectual Acquiſitions, diſpoſing them under certain 
Heads and Claſſes, and tying them together, ac- 
cording to thoſe Connections and Dependencies it 
diſcerns between them. It often happens, in carry- 
ing on our Enquiries from Subject to Subject, that 
we ſtumble upon unexpected Truths, and are en- 
countered by Diſcoveries, which our preſent Train 
of Thinking gave no Proſpect of bringing in our 
way. A Man of clear Apprehenſion, and diſtinct 
Reaſon, who after due Search and Examination, 
has maſtered any Part of Knowledge, and even 
made important Diſcoverics in it, beyond what he 
at ft expected, will not ſuffer his Thoughts to lie 
B i jumbled 


(10) 


| jumbled together, in the ſame confuſed manner as 


Chance offered them; he will be for combin- 
ing them into a regular Syſtem, where their 
mutual Dependence may be eaſily traced, and the 
Parts ſeem to grow one out of another. This is 
that Operation of the Mind, known by the Name 
of Diſpoſition or Method, and comes in the laſt in 
order, according to the Diviſion of the Logicians, as 
preſuppoſing ſome tolerable Meaſure of Knowledge, 
before it can have an Opportunity of exerting. itſelf 
in any extenſive degree. 
| IX. We ſee then that this fourfold 
Pudgment, Diſtinction of the Powers of the Mind 


very extenſive into Perception, Judgment, Reaſoning - 


Signfecariot. and Diſpoſition, as well as the Order 
in which they are placed, have a real Foundation in 


Nature, and ariſe from the Method and Procedure 


of our own Thoughts. It is true, there are many 
other Actions and Modifications of the Under- 


4 H ſtanding, beſides thoſe above - mentioned, as Be- 
lieving, Doubting, Aſſenting, c. but theſe are all 


implied in the Act of Reaſoning, in the like man- 
ner as Comprehending, Abſtracting, Remembering, 
may be referred'to the firſt Operation of the Mind, 
or Perception. This will appear more fully in the 
Sequel, when we come to handle the ſeveral Parts 
1 Logick feparately ; at t preſent” we ſhall content 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves with this general Account of Things; only 


it ſeems neceſſary to obſerve, that Perception and 
Judgment, in the Propriety of the Engliſb Tongue, 
have a” much more extenſive Signification, than 
Logicians commonly allow them. We not only 


perceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we are 
ſaid alſo to perceive their Agreement or Diſagree- p 
ment; and hence ariſe the common Phraſes of in- 


tuitive Perceptions, Perceptions of Truth, and of the 


Juſtneſs of Arguments or Proofs; where it is mani- 
| feſt, that the Word is applied not only to our 
* udgments, but alſo to our Reaſonings. In a word, 
whatever comes under the View of the Mind, fo as 
to be diſtinctly repreſented and taken notice of, 


whether an Idea, Propoſition, Chain of Reaſoning, 
or the Order and Connection of Things, is thereby 
rendered an Object of Perception, and gives Em- 
ployment to this firſt and moſt ſimple of our F acul- 
ties. In like manner the Word Judgment i is ſeldom 
in common Diſcourſe confined to obvious and ſelf- 


evident Truths, It rather ſignifies thoſe Conjectures 
7 and Gueſſes that we form, in Caſes which admit 


not of undoubted Certainty, and where we are left 
to determine by comparing the various Probabilities 
of Things. Thus a Man of Sagacity and Penetra 
tion, who ſees far into the Humburs and Paſſions of 
Mankind, and ſeldom ' miſtakes in the Opinions he 
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(22) 
frames of Characters and Aftions, is ſaid to judge 
well or think judiciouſiy. For theſe Reaſons, it 
might not be improper. to change the common 
Names of the two firſt Operations of the Mind, 
calling the one ſimple Apprehen/iou, and the- other 
Intuition; which two. Words ſeem better to expreſs 
their Nature, and the Manner in which they are 
_ L£onverſant about their ſeveral Objects. This Ac- 
curacy of Diſtinguiſhing, where there is any the 


leaſt Difterence,, i is in a. Peculiar Manner "neceſſary | 


in a Treatiſe of Logiek, as it is the rofl Deſign 
of that. Science, to teach us how to form clear and 


ale Notions of Things, and thereby avoid being | 


% ws 


; n bf Harise thus given | a . 880 
725 . fes of the f four Operations of the 
gate gnd | Mind, and trace their Connection an and 

ee Dependence one upon another, 1 would 
next obſerve, that in conſequence of this Diviſi on of 


the Poyers of the Underſtanding, Logick is alſo di- 
vided into four Parts, whih:tr treat. ſeverally of theſs 


N. Sore Py 


Acts, and give, Rules, and Hireclions for their due 


OT 


Conduct and Regulation. The Operations th em- 


ſelyes we have from Nature, but, bow to ex exert them 
juſtly, -and employ them with Advantage in the 
Sgarchiof Truth, iv 3 Knowledge . that may! be aer 
quired by Sudy and Wenden [- 171 18 Certain | tha o 
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we meet. with falſe ne 6 as well as juſt. f Some 
Men are diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy, of Thinking, 


and a happy Talent of unraveling and throwing 


Light upon, the moſt; obſcure, and intricate Subjects. 


Others confound the eaſieſt Speculations ; ; their Un- 


e 


derſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, and they are 
incapable of either conceiving clearly themſelves, 
or making their Thoughts intelligible to others. If 
then we ſet ourſelves carefully to obſerve, what it is 


that makes the one ſucceed ſo well, and how the 


others come to miſcarry, theſe Remarks will furniſh 


. us. with an Art of the higheſt Uſe and Excellency in 
the Conduct of Life. Now this is the preciſe Buſi- 


neſs of Logic, to explain the Nature of the human 
Mind, and the proper Manner of conducting its ſe- 
veral Powers, in order to the Attainment of Truth | 
and Knowledge. It lays open thofe Errors and 
Miſtakes, we are apt through Inattention to run 
into, and teaches us how to diſtinguiſh between 
Truth, and what carries only the Appearance of it. 
By this means we grow acquainted with the Nature 
and Force of the Underſtanding, ſee what Things lie 
within its Reach, where we may attain Certainty | 
and Demonſtration, and when we muſt be con- 


tented with bare Probability. Theſe Conſiderations 
_ Cuſfitiently evince the Uſefulneſs and Benefit of this 


Science, which ought to be eſtabliſhed as the Foun- 


1 (14) 
dation and Ground-work of all our other Know- 
ledge, if we really wiſh to ſucceed in our Enquiries, 
But we ſhall now proceed to treat of its Parts ſe- 
parately, n to > the Diviſion gen of them | 
above, 
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Of SIMPLE . Pra- 
enn 
CHAP. I. 1 


Oo the Original of our Tea. 


H E firſt thing r 5 
ſerve, when we take a View 2 fact | 
of what paſſes within us, is, ., 
that we are capable of receiving Impreſſions fr om 
a Variety of Odzects, that diſtin Notices a 
| thereby conveyed into the Underſtanding, and that 
we are conſcious of their being there, This At 


tention 


— 


(6 ): * 


tention af; the Mind to the Objects acting upon . 
what we call imple Apprebenſion, and is in Fact the 


Mind itſelf, taking a View of Things, as repreſented 
to it uin own Conſciouſneſs, It is by this means 
that we come to be furniſhed with all thoſe Ideas 
about which our Thoughts are employed. For be- 
ing ſenſible of the Impreſſions made upon us, and 
attending to the Perceptions they bring, we can re- 
new them again upon Occaſion, even when the 
Objects that firſt produced them are removed. 
Noy , our 2 are nothing elſe but theſe genewed 
Repreſentations of what we have at any time per- 
ecived and felt, by means of which, things are 
again brought under the View of the Mind, and 
ſeem to have a kind of Exiſtence i in it. It is true, 
we can upon many Occaſione combine our Ideas 
variouſly together, and thereby form to ourſelves 
Repreſentations of things that never had an Ex- 
iſtence in Nature, as when we fancy a Centaur, or 
a Golden Mountain; but it is ſtill certain, that the 
original Ideas out of Which theſs are | made, are 
ſuch as have been conveyed into the Mind by ſome 
former Impreflions. It remains therefore to en- 
quire, how we come by our firſt Notions and. Per- 
ceptions of things. Whence does the Underſtand- 
ing derive thoſe original Impreſſions and Charac- | 
ters, which it can combine in ſo many different 
Ways, and el to itſelf under ſuch infinite 
Voaricties? 


3 
EL hy 


| (289 )-. | 
Varleties? To this I anſwer, that if we attend 
carefully to what paſſes in our own” Minde, we ſhall 
obſerve two Inlets of Knowledge, from whence as 
from two Fountains, the Underſtanding is ſupplied 
* all the Materials of thinking. N d 
II. Fixsr outward Objects, acting t 


All our 
upon our Senſes, rouze in us a Varie- 7,7 Lens onig 


ty of. Perceptions, according to the Fee. 


different manner in which they affect 't 
us. It is thus that we come by the Want Light 
and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, Sweet and Bitter, 
and all thoſe other Impreſſions which we term ſen- 
| ſible Qualities. This great Source . and Inlet of 
Knowledge, is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Sinſation, as comprehending all the No- 

| . tices conveyed into the Mind, by N made 49 
— on the Organs of Senſe. it 287 Jo ibn 
III. Bur theſe Ideas, numerous as 53 

they are, are wholly derived to us from % 2 
without; there is therefore yet another Source of 
Impreſſions, ariſing from the Mind's Attention 
to its own Acts, when turning inwards upon itſelf, 
it takes a View of the Perceptions that are lodged 
there, and the various Ways in which it employs 
itſelf about them. For the Ideas furniſned by the 
Senſes, give the Mind an Opportunity of exerting 
its ſeyeral Powers; and as all our Thoughts, under 
whatever Form they appear, are attended with Coi -- 
5 ſciiouſneſs; 9 
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ſciouſneſs; hence the Impreſſions they leave, When 
we come to turn the Eye of the Soul upon them, 


enrich the Underſtanding with a new Set of Per- 


ceptions, no leſs diſtinct than thoſe conveyed in by 
the Senſes. Thus it is that we get Ideas of Think- 
ing, Doubting, Believing, Willing, &c. which are 
the different Acts and Workings of our Minds, re- 


preſented to us by our on Conſciouſneſs. This 
fecond Source of Ideas is called Reflaction, and evi- 


dently preſuppoſes Senſation, as the Impreſſions it 
furniſhes, are only of the various Powers of the 
Underſtanding, employed about are er already 


in the Mind. 


BL: IV. Tunes n if we 
2 ond Pre duly: attend to them, will give us a 
ledges clear and diſtin View of the natural 
Poss ere of the human Intellect, in its Advances 
to Knowledge. We can have no Perception of the 


Operations of our own Minds until they are exert- 
ed; nor can they be exerted before the Underſtand- 
Ing is furniſhed with Ideas about which to employ 


them; and as theſe Ideas, that give the firſt Em- 
ployment to our Faculties, are evidently the Per- 


ceptions of Senſe, it is plain, that all our Know- 
ledge muſt begin here. This then is the firſt Ca- 


pacity of the human Mind, that it is fitted to re- 
ceive the Impreſſions made upon it by outward Ob- 
jets affecting the Senſes z which Impreſſions thus 
15 = 


| modifying, and examining them in an infinite Va- 


(19) 


derived into the Underſtanding, and there lodged for: 
the View of the Soul, employ it in various Acts of 
Perceiving, Remembering, Conſidering, c. all 
which are attended with an internal Feeling and 
Conſciouſneſs. And this leads us to the ſecond. 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Know- 
ledge, viz. that it can by its own Conſciouſneſs, 
reprefent to itſelf | theſe its ſeveral Workings and 
Operations, and thereby furniſh the Underſtand- 
ing with a new Stock of Ideas. From theſe ſimple 
Beginnings, all our Diſcoveries take their Riſe ; for 
the Mind thus provided with its original Characters 
.and Notices of Things, has a Power of combining, 


riety of Lights, by which means it is enabled to 
enlarge the Objects of its Perception, and finds it- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtable Stock of Mate- 
rials. It is in the various Compariſon of theſe 
Ideas, according to ſuch Combinations of them as 
ſeem. beſt to ſuit its Ends, that the Underſtanding 
exerts itſelf in the Acts of Judging and Reaſon- 
ing, by which the capacious Mind of Man puſhes 
on its Views of Things, adds Diſcovery to Diſco- 
very, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe. Thus we ſee as it 
were at one Glance, the whole Progreſs. of the 
Soul, from the very firſt Dawnings of Perception, 
till it reaches the Perfection of human Knowledge 3 
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deer, wherein they moſt naturally ſeem to offer 


( 200 


not mel we among all its vaſt Stock of Diſebve- 
tries, or that infinite Variety of Conceptions Where- 
of they conſiſt, be able to find one original Idea 
wbich is not derived from Senſation or Reflection, 
bor one complex Idea, ! is not t made up of * 
original dne, hs: # 
: V. Havird ens Gras ms the 
W Lens! 2 Mind comes to be firſt furniſhed with 
| e, Ideas, we ſhall next proceed to the 
21+. . Conſideration of the Ideas themſelves, 
and ee to give ſuch an Account of them, 
as will beſt ſerve to explain their ſeveral Appearat- 
Ances, and the Manner in which they are formed. 
It is evident from what has been ſaid above, that 
they all fall naturally under theſe two Heads. Firſt 
"thoſe original Impreſfions that are conveyed into the 
Mind by Senſation and Reflection, and which exiſt 
there ſimple, uniform, and without any Shadow of 
Variety. Secondly, thoſe more complex Notions 
bf Things that reſult from the various Combina- 
tions of our ſimple Ideas, whether they arè con- 
Teived to co-exiſt» of themſelves in any particular 
Subject, or are united and joined together by the 
Mind, enlarging its Conceptioris of Things, and 
purſuing the Ends and Purpoſes of Knowledge. 
Theſe two Claſſes comprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas; and when conſidered ſeparately in that Or- 


#: 6 l 4 | | : them - 
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themſelves to our Thoughts, will, I hope, give ſuch 
a View of the Conduct and Manner of the Mind, 
as may contribute not a little to introduce us to an 
Acquaintance with ourſelves, and make us ſenſible 
of the Capacity and Extent of the human Intellect. 
We proceed therefore to a more particular in 


of this Diviſion . our Ideas. © 304 
CHAP. MM. ien 
1 Simple” Ideas. el 
I. E firſt Claſs of our Ideas are N a3 Ne. ; 
thoſe - which I diſtinguiſh by nr a 
the Name of ſimple Perception; b 


cauſe they exiſt in the Mind under one uniform Ap- 
pearance, without Variety or Compoſition. For 
tho? external Objects, convey at once into the Un- 
derſtanding, many different Ideas all united toge- 
ther, and making as it were one whole ; yet the 
Impreſſions themſelves are evidently diſtinct, and: 
are conceived by the Mind, each under a Form pe- 
culiar to itſelf. Thus the Ideas of Colour, Exten- 
ſion, and Motion, may be taken in at one and the 
ſame Time, from the ſame Body; yet theſe threes _ 
Perceptions are as:diſtin& in themſelves, as if they: 

all proceeded from different Objects, or were exhi-/ | 
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(20) 
bited to our Notice at different Times. We are 


therefore carefully to diſtinguiſh between our ſimple. 


and primitive Conceptions, and thoſe different Com- 
Binations of them, which are often fuggeſted to the 
Mind, by ſingle Objects acting upon it. The firſt 
conſtitute our original Notices of Things, and are 
not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, but enter by 
the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. They are alſo the 
Materials out of which all the others, how complex 
and complicated ſoever, are formed; and therefore 
ought deſervedly to be looked on as the Foundation 
| and Ground-work of our Knowledge. 

; : II. Now if we take a Survey of theſe | 
aha Ideas 
of Senſa- Ideas, and their ſeveral Diviſions and 
dien. Claſſes, we ſhall find them all ſug- 


geſted to us, either by our Senſes, or the Atten- 


tention of the Mind to what paſſes within itſelf. 
Thus our Notices of the different Qualities of 
Bodies, are all of the Kind we call ſimple Ideas, 
and may be reduced to five general Heads, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral Organs which are affected by 
them. Colours, &c. and Sounds are conveyed in 
by the Eyes and Ears; Taſtes and Smells by the 
Noſe and Palate; and Heat, Cold, and Solidity, &c, 
by the Touch. Beſides theſe, there are others whic 
make Impreſſions on ſeveral of our Senſes, as E 
tenſion, Figure, Reſt and Motion, Qc. the 2 
which we receive into our Minds both by ſeting 


"ond feeling. 11. 1 
ö . IF 
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III. Ir we next turn our View upon 5 FR PROS 
F. | 


what paſſes within ourſelves, we ſhall 
find another Set of ſimple Ideas, ari- 


Co : 


ſing from our Conſciouſneſs of the Acts and e 
rations of our own Minds. Perception or Think- 
ing; and Volition or Willing, are what every Man 
experiments in himſelf, and cannot avoid being ſen - 
fible of. I ſhall only obſerve farther, that beſides 
all the above-mentioned Perceptions, there are 
others that come into our Minds by all the' Ways 


of Senſation and Reflection; ſuch are the Ideas of 


Pleaſure and Pain, Power, Exiſtence, Unity, Suc- 


ceſſion, c. which are derived into our Underſtand- 


ings, both by the Action of Objects without us, 


and the Conſciouſneſs of what we feel within. It 


is true ſome of theſe Ideas, as of Extenſion and 
Duration, cannot be conceived altogether without | 
Parts; nevertheleſs they are juſtly rank'd among 
our ſimple Ideas; becauſe: their Parts being all of 
the ſame Kind, and without the Mixture of any. 
other Idea, neither of them can be reſolved into 


two diſtin and ſeparate Conceptions: Thus they 


ſtill anſwer the. Definition given above, of being 
one uniform Appearance in the Mind, without Va- 


riety or Plurality. But to prevent confounding 
our ſimple Ideas of Space and Duration, with thoſe. 


complex Modes of them, marked out by the ſe 
veral Meaſures commonly in Uſe, as Yards, Miles, 
Days, | 


. 
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Days, Vears, Sc. it may perhaps be moſt proper, 


to conſider the leaſt Portions of either, whereof 


we can form a clear and diſtinct Perception, as the 
ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which all their 


other Modes and Combinations are formed. Such | : 


an Inſtant, or Point, may be conceived to be the 
ſame in reſpect of Duration or Space, as Unity is. 


in reſpect of Number; and will ſerve beſt to ſhow; ' 


how by a continued Addition or Repetition, our 
PR AO and complex Ideas are made up. . 
5 cg "I IV. Having thus given a 90 5 
ng ＋ "i View of our ſimple Ideas, I have ſtill two 


TRE 12 Obſervations to make concerning them. 


4 Notre The firſt is, that they are ſuch as can 


only be conveyed into the Mind by the proper 
Channels and Avenues provided by Nature; inſo- 


much that if we are deſtitute of any of thoſe In- 


lets, by which the Impreſſions that produce them! 
are wont to be admitted, all the Ideas thence arifing 


are abſolutely Joſt to us; nor can we by any Quick- 
_ neſs of Underſtanding, find a Remedy for this Want. 


A. Man born blind, is incapable of the Ideas of Light: 


and Colours; in like manner as one who is deaf, 
can form no Notion or Conception of Sounds. 
Hence it appears, that theſe our ſimple Ideas are 
juſt ſuch as Nature has furniſhed them, and have 
- no Dependence on our Will; we can neither de- 
troy them when in the Underſtanding, nor faſhion- 
F we" 


( 25) 
or invent any new one, not taken in by the: ordi- 
nary means of Perception. So that we here ſee, 
the utmoſt Bounds. of human Knowledge, which 
however mighty and enlarged, cannot exceed the 
Limits of theſe our ſumple * b and their 
various Combinations. 2 03 460} 
V. Ap this leads me 2 Beek 


Obſervation 1 propoſed to make, which mo 225 5 


is, that though -the Mind cannot, in Le * 
multiplying its Conceptions of Things, © 
advance one Step beyond the. Materials furniſhed 


it by Senſe and Conſciouſneſs; yet as it has u 


Power of combining, modifying and enlarging 


them, in all the different Ways in which they can 


be put together, it thereby finds itſelf in Poſſef- 


ſion of an inexhauſtable Treaſure of Ideas, ſuffi- 
cient to employ it to the full Extent of alf it's 
Powers, and furniſh Matter, for thoſe various O- 
pinions, Fancies, and Views of Things, that make 
up the Subject of it's Thoughts and Contempla- 
tions. Let us but reflect upon the ſingle Idea 
of Unity or One, and obſerve what a Variety of 
Combinations are formed, by continually adding 
it to itſelf; inſomuch that the Underſtanding” finds 
no Stop or Boundary, in it's Progreſs from Num- 
ber to Number. In what an Infinity of different 
Lights may Extenſion alone be conſidered? What 
Limits can be ſet, to that endleſs Diverſity of 
BR © | Figures, 
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(26) 
Figures, which it is in- the Power of the Impgination 


to faſhion and repreſent to itſelf? If, to theſe we 
add thoſe numberleſs other Combinations, that reſult 
from variouſly compounding and comparing the 
reſt of our ſimple Ideas, we ſhall have little Rea- 
ſon to complain of being limited to a ſcanty Mea- 
ſure of Knowledge, or that the Exerciſe of the 
human Faculties is confined within narrow Bounds. 
But having traced the Progreſs of the Mind thro 
it's original and ſimple Ideas, until it begins to 
enlarge it's Conceptions by uniting and tying them 
together; it is now time to take a Survey of it 
as thus employed in multiplying it's Views, chat 
we may ſee by what Steps it advances from one 
Degree of Improvement to another, and how it 
contrives to manage that infinite Stock of Materials 
it finds itſelf poſſeſſed of. 71 | 
| VI. WHOEYER attentively bir 
ho Saga bis own Thoughts, and takes a View 
eas into theſe of the ſeveral complicated Ideas that 


% real Exi- 


es, ond from time to time offer themſelves to 
22 framed 


| 2 ihe Minds his Underſtanding ; will readily obſerye, 
that many of them are ſuch as have 


3 derived from without, and ſuggeſted by dif- 
ferent Objects affecting his Perception; others 
again are formed by the Mind itſelf, variouſſy com- 
bining it's ſimple Ideas, ag ſeems beſt to anſwer 
thoſe. Ends and Purpoſes it has for the preſent. in 

View. 


(27) 
View. Of the firſt Kind are all our Ideas of Sub 
ſtances, as of a Man, a Horſe, a Stone, Gold: Of 
the ſecond are thoſe arbitrary Collections of things, 
which we on many Oecaſions put together, either 
for their Uſefulneſs in the Commerce of Life, or to 
further the Purſuit of Knowledge: ſueh are our 
Ideas of ſtated Lengths, whether of Duration or 

| Space; as Hours, Months, Miles, Leagues, Oc. 

which Diviſions are apparently the Creatures of the 

Mind, inaſmuch as we often find them different in 

_ different Countries, a ſure ſign that they are taken 

from no certain and ru Standard in Nature. 

Many of our Ideas of human Actions, may be al- 

ſo referred to this Head; as Treaſon, Inceſt, Man- 

Daughter, Sc. which complex Notions we do not 

Always, derive from an actual View of what. theſe 

Words 3 but gften from | Fombining the $ | 


which is ihe moſt uſual Way, by . hearing: theic 


. Names explained, and the Ideas they ſtand for enu- 
) 2 Theſe two Claſles: comprehend all out 
N complex Conceptions, it being impoſſible to con- 
8 ceive any, that are not either ſuggeſted to the 
42 Underſtanding: by. fome real Exiſtences, or formed 
8 by the Mind itſelf. arbitrarily uniting and com- 


pounding, ir3; Ideas. Me _ treat of each in 
x Order. SLICES 245%: £5 47191 3x 22385820 2:1 
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4, -# .*% any | Ad 
Þ Of our Ideas of Subſtances. 1 
10 0 0 Tu firſt Head of "REY 
ET of Sub. Ideas mentioned in the fore- 
4:8ions of fm- going Chapter is that of Subſtances, 


le Ideas, held 
Togetherly Which I chuſe to handle before the 


* other, becauſe, as will afterwards ap- 
| pear, the Notices derived from this 
Source, very much help us, in forming thoſe arbi- 
trary Collections, which make up the ſecond Di- 
viſion. For in many of them, we take our Hints 
from the Reality of things, and combine Ideas that 
actually exiſt together, though often with an Ex- 
cluſion of others, as will be explained when we come 
to treat of abſtract and univerſal Notions. It has 
been already obſerved, that the Impreſſions con- 
veyed into the Underſtanding from external Objects, 
conſiſt for the moſt part of many different Ideas 
Joined together, which all unite to make up one 
Whole. Theſe Collections of various Ideas, thus 
<o-exiſting | in the fame common Subject, and 
held together by ſome unknown Bond of Union, 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Subſtances, 
.a Word which implies their ſubſiſting of themſelbes, 
without Dependence (at leaſt as far as our Know- 
edge reaches) on any other created Beings. Such 
6 IS ef 8 * are 
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art the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, 4 
Man, Sc. For if we fix upon any one of 
theſe, for inſtance Gold, the Notion under which 
we repreſent it to ourſelves, is that of a Body, 
yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſible, malleable, c. 
Where we may obſetve, that the ſeveral: Properties 
that go te the Compoſition of Gold, are re- 
preſented. to us by clear and evident Perceptions; 
the Union too of theſe Properties, and their there- 
by conſtituting a diſtinct Species of Body, is clear- 

ly apprehended by the Mind; but when we would 
puſh our Enquiries farther, and know wherein this 
Union conſiſts, what holds the Properties together, 
and gives them their Self- ſubſiſtence, here we find 
ourſelves at a Loſs. However, as we cannot con- 
ceive Qualities, without at the ſame time ſuppoſing 1 
ſome Subject in which they inhere; hence we ar 1 
naturally led to form tbe Notion of a Support, { 
which ſerving as a Foundation for. the Co-exiſtence | 


and Union of the different Properties of things, | 
gives them that ſeparate and independent Exiſtence, . 
under which they are repreſented to our Concep- [ 

tion. This Support we denote by the Name Sub- ; j 
ance; and as it is an Idea applicable to all the dif- Mi 
ferent Combinations of Qualities that exiſt any eg } | 
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where by themſelves, they are accordingly all called 
Subſtances. Thus a Houſe, a Bowl, a Stone, & c. 


having each their diſtinguiſhing Properties, and be- 
SS ing. 


7 
Id 


( 30) 


ing conceived to exiſt, independent one of another; 
the Idea of Subſtance belongs alike to them all. 

The Bes II. Ix Subſtances therefore there are 
8 Zane two Things to be conſidered: Firſt 
accidental. the general Notion of Self. ſubſi - 
ſtence, whith, as I have ſaid, belongs equally to 
them all; and then the ſeveral Qualities or Pro- 
perties, by which the different Kinds and Individuals: 


are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Theſe Qua- 


lities are otherwiſe called Modes, and have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed into -eflential- and accidental; actording! 
as they are conceived to be ſeparable or inſeparable. 
from the Subject to which they belong. Extenſion: 
and Solidity are eſſential Modes of a Stone, be- 
cauſe it cannot be conceived without them; but 
Roundneſs is only an accidental Mode, as 2. Stone 
may exiſt under any Shape or Figure, and yet Ra 
retain its Nature and other Properties. e 

III. I MIGHx run farther inte theſe 
. Diviſions and Subdiviſiohs, in Which 
id i Logicians bave been very fertile; but 
lau. as they tend little to the Advancement 
of real KBbwiedge and ſerve rather to fill the Me- 
mory with Words and their Significations, - than 


 #  flleniſh clear and diſtin Apptehenſions of Things, 


T ſhall not trouble the Reader with them. It is 
more material to obſerve, that thé Change of Pro- 
perties in any Subſtance, tho' it oft-times changes 


the Nature of that Subſtance, that is, its Species 
2 
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or Kind; yet it never deſtroys the general Notivr 
of Self-ſubſitence; but leaves that equally clear and 
applicable, as before any! ſueh Alteration happened 
Wood by ehe Application of Fite is turned into 
Charcbal; but Charcoal however different from 
Wood, is ſtill a Subſtance. In like manner, Wax 
may be converted into Flame and Smoak, a hu- 
man Body vill moulder into Duſt, yet -theſe:Alte- 
rations deſtroy not their Being or Exiſtence they: 
are ſtill Subſtances us befote, tho'ꝰ under à different 
Form and Appeuranbe. In the ſeveral Experiments 
made by Chymiſts; Bodies undergo many Changes, 
and put on ſuteeſſtvely x great Variety of different 
Shapes; and yet by the Skill and Addreſs. of the 
Operator, they are often brought back to their fir{ 
and primitive Form. What Alteration can we ſup- 


poſe the Fire, or the Applieation of any other Body 


to make; unleſs on the Configuration, Texture, gor 
Coheſton of the minute Parts? When: theſe: are 


changed, the Body is proportibnably changed; hen 


they return to their original State, the Boy nn 
wiſe puts on its firſt and natural Appearance. 

IV. ALL that is eſſential to Matter 15 he, 1 
therefore, is the Coheſion of ſolid: ex the An 


tended Parts; but 2s theſe Parts: ate l Had 


capable of innumerable Configurations, Handi 
as their Texture may be very various, and the in- 
ne Conſtitution thence ariſing be of conſequence 
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extremely different in different Bodies, we may 
from theſe Conſiderations conceive pretty clearly, 
the Source and Foundation of all the different Spe- 
cies of corporeal Subſtances. Nor is this a Notion 
taken up at Random, or one of theſe chimerical 
Fancĩes in Philoſophy, derived tather from a Warmth 
and Livelineſs of Imagination, than Obſervations 
drawn from Things themſelves. Do. we not daily 
fee our Food, by the Changes it undergoes in the 
different Avenues of the Body, converted firſt into 
Blood, and thence employed .in nouriſhing, build- 
ing up, and enlarging, the feveral Parts of that 
wonderful Fabrick ?* Rain deſcending from the 
Clouds, and mixing with the Mold or Earth of a 
Garden; becomes Aliment for Trees of various 
Kinds, puts on a Diverſity of Forms, according to 
the different Channels and Conveyances thro' which 
it paſſes, and at laſt after innumerable Changes and 
Tranſmutations, ſprouts forth in Leaves, opens in 
Buds, or is converted into the Subſtance of the Tree 
itſelf. Can we conceive any greater Difference be - 
tween the component Parts of Gold, and thoſe of a 
Stone, than between the moiſtened Particles of 
Garden Mold, and thoſe new Forms and Figures, 
ander which they appear, after they have been thus 
faſhioned by Nature, for che Purpoſes of Growth 
and W 5 5 <1 
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V. Ir this be duly. attended to, it Fan 


vin not appear wonderful to aſſert, that 


the Variety of material Subſtances, e, 1 


ariſes wholly; from the different Confi- ad Corflita- 
guration, Size, Texture, and Motion. 


ouſly. combined, and knit together under. different 
F "orms, Bodies put on a Diverſity of Appearances, 
and convey. into the Mind by the Senſes, all thoſe 


ſeveral Impreſſions, by which they are diſtinguiſhed: 
one from another. This internal Conſtitution or 
Structure of. Parts, from which the ſeveral Proper- 
ties that diſtinguiſh. any Subſtance flow, is called 
the Eſſence of that Subſtance, and is in Fact un- 
known to us, any farther than by the perceivable 
Impreflions | it makes upon the Organs of Senſe. 


Gold, as has been ſaid, is a Body yellow, very 
weighty, hard, fuſible, malleable, &c. That in- 


ward Structure and Confotmation of its minute 


Particles, by which they are ſo cloſely linked to- 


gether, and from which the Properties ahove - men · 
tioned are conceived” to flow, is called its Eſſence; 
and the Pioperties themſelves are the perceivable 858 
Marks that make it known to us, and diſtinguiſh. 


Ut from all other Subſtances. For our' Senſes are 


not acute enough to reach its inward: Texture and 


Conſtitution. The Parts themſelves, as well as 
their Arrapgement, lie far beyond the utmoſt Pe- 
* * 099-175 e Bale” 
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of the minute Parts. As theſe happen 10. * vari⸗ 


1 8 * 
Op) 
netration of human Sight, evell' when afifted by | 


Microſcopes, and all the other Contrivances' of 

Art. | 
Fj. wks VI. Tuts as to the Eiabte, or il 

I wholly an- ternal Conſtitütion of Gold, We are 


Lien to us, 


> — N wholly: in the dark; but many of the 
Species, $ roperties derived from this Effence; 
4 obvious and diſtinct Triiprelifbits, 
as 1 7 Weight, Hardneſs, and yellow Colour, Cc. 
Theſe Properties combined together, and cBniecived 
up « our complex. — 5 of Gold. The Gam ey be 
ſaid of all the other Species of corporeal Subſtances, 
as Lead, Glaſs, Water, &c. our Ideas of them be- 
ing nothing elſe, but a Collection of the ordi- 
nary Qualities obſervable in them. 

r VII. Tas however ought to 1 
— 1 obſerved, that tho” the Eſſence or inward 
ie ford all Structure of Bodies, Is altogether un- 

known to us, yet we rightly judge, 
that in all the ſeveral Species, the E 

3 are diſtinct. For each Species being a Col- 
lection of Properties, which taken together, are 
different from thoſe of every other Species, the 
Conformation of Parts, on which theſe Properties 
depend, muſt in like manner be different ; and this, 
as. WC, have faid, conſtitutes the Efſence. | Tron and 
Glas are evidently diſtine Kinds of Body, their 
perceivable 


( 33.) 
perceivable Qualities | have little or nothing com 
mon; and therefore the inward Structure or Con- 
ſtitution from which theſe Qualities flow, cannot be 
the ſame in both. But after all, this is the only 
thing we can with Certainty affirm eoneerning theſe 
Eſſenees; which lying ſo wholly in the Dark; we 
ſhall do well to lay them aſide in outt Reaſoriings. 
about Things} and ſtick to thoſe mote intelligible 
and ſettled Ideas, got by joining together their va- 
ridus Properties and Powers. For thus only is true 
Knowledge promoted, when we argue from knpwh. 
Qualities, and not from a ſuppoſed: internal. Conti 
tution, which however real in itſelf, yet domes not 
within the Reach of our Faculties, and therefore 
can never be Cons rann for rn 
or Imprevements. | % guidgall 

VIII. Minizvas [GudRawee; as: I" 25 2 * 
have ſaid, includes the Idea of ſolid, eo- ee 
hering, extended Parts, and is divided in— 5a a e 
to different Claſſes, according to the — 
different Impreſſions made upon the Organd-of Benſe.. 
But beſides theſe ſenſible Ideas received. from With- 
out, 'we alſo experiment in ourfelved Thinking land 
Volition. Theſe Actions have no Connection with. 
the known Properties of Body; nay;* they ſeem. 
plainly inconſiſtent with ſome” of it's- molt eſſential. 
Qualities: For the Mind not-only difcoveto hh Rb- 
lifion between Thinking, and the Motiofr or Ar- 
C 6 rangement 
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rangement of. Parts; but it alſo perceives chat Con- 8 
ſciouſneſs, a ſimple individual Act, can never pro- 


* ceed from a compounded Subſtance, capable of being 


divided into many. Let us ſuppoſe for Inſtance, a : 
Syſtem, of Matter endowed with Thought; then 
either all the; Parts of which this Syſtem is compo- 
ſed muſt think, which would make it not one, but 
a Multitude of diſtin& conſcious, Beings; or its 
Power of thinking muſt ariſe, from the Connection 
of the Parts one with, another, their Motion and 
Diſpoſition, Ce. which all taken together, contri- 
bute to! the Production of Thought. But it is evi- 
dent that the Motion of Parts, and Manner of 
combining them, can produce nothing but an art- 
ful Structure, and various Modes of Motion. All 
Machines of human Compoſition, as Watches, 
Clocks, c. however artfully their Parts are ſet 
| together,. however: complicated their Structure; tho? 
we conceive. innumerable different Motions, vari- 
ouſly conjoined, and running one. into another with 
an endleſs Diverſity, yet never produce any thing 
but Figure and Motion. If. a Clock tells the Hour 
and Minute of the Day, it is only by the Motion 
of the different Hands, pointing ſucceſſively at the 
| Figures marked on the Hour-Plate for that Pur- 
poſe. We. never imagine this to be the Effect of 
Thought or Intelligence, nor conceive it poſſible by 
any [Report of Structure, ſo to improve. t the 
| Com- 
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Compoſition, as that it ſhall become capable .of 
Knowledge and Conſciouſneſs. The Reaſon is 
plain: Thought is ſomething altogether different 
from Motion and Figure, there is not the leaſt Con- 
nection between them; and therefore it can never 
n reſult from be. „ 445350 
IX. Tris then being evident, ae A 
1 ntelligence cannot ariſe from an Union — 
or Combination of unintelligent Parts; N. 
if we ſuppoſe it to belong to any Syſtem of Mat- 
ter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to all the Parts of 
"which that Syſtem is compoſed; whereby inſtead. of 
one, we ſhall, as was before obferved, have a. Mul- 
titude of diſtinct conſcious Beings. And becauſe 
Matter, how far ſoever we purſue the Minuteneſs 
of its Parts, is ſtill capable of repeated Diviſions, 
even to Infinity; it is plain, that this Abſurdity 
will follow us, thro” all the Suppoſitions that make 
Thought inherent in a material Subſtance. Find- 
ing therefore Conſciouſneſs incompatible with the 
Coheſion of ſolid ſeparable Parts, we are neceſſarily 
Nin Nature and Properties, which we call Spirit. 
X. AnD here it is carefully to be 
obſerved, that the ſeveral Species of gg 
” pecies rit, diſtin © 
corporeal ' Subſtances, tho? diſtinguiſhed Subfancer | 
one from another, and rank'd under different Names; 
* agrecing. in ſome common. Eregerties,, which 
weir (7 | taken 
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Aren together make up the Notion of Body, are 
thence all conceived to partake of this general Na- 
ture, and to differ only as different Modifications of 
the ſame Subſtance. Whatever conſiſts of ſolid: ex- 
_ tended Parts, is called Matter; and as all the various 
Species of Body, however diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by their ſeveral Properties, have yet this in 
common, that they are made up of ſuch: ſolid ſe- 
parable Parts, hence they fall naturally under the 
general Denomination of material Beings, and are 
not conceived to differ but in their Form. Thus 
Gold, Antimony, Wood, Oc. alike partake of the 
Notion of Body, they are all equally material Sub- 
ſtances, and have no other Difference but what 
ariſes from the different Structure and Conforma- 
tion, &c. of Parts, as we have ſhewn above. But 
Spirit is ſomething altogether diſtinct from Body, 
nay and commonly placed in Oppoſition to it; for 
which Reaſon, the Beings of this Claſs are called im- 
material, a Word that implies not any thing of their 
Nature, but — denotes its A to that 
of Matter. 5. 

* BoB and 7 Spirit cheredte, Ait 
To way be not as Species of the ſame Subſtance, but 
Species of are really diſtin Kinds of Subſtances, 


p Subſtances, 


_— theſe and ſerve as general Heads, under 
that com | 


withi bs which to rank all the particular Beings 


N eur! that fall within the Compaſs of our 


aculties. 


Knowledge. For we having no Ways 
0. 
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of Perception but Seuife's and Conſciouſneß, can Hase 
no Notices of Things, but as derived from theſe 
two Inlets. By our Seriſes we are informed of the 
Exiſtence ' of ſolid extended Subſtances, and Re- 
flection tells us, that there are thinking conſcious 
ones. Beyond theſe dur Conceptions reach not, 
and therefore, though there may be many other 
Kinds, as different from them as they are from ont 
another, yet having no Faculties ſuited to them, 
they are as remote from our Knowledge, as Light 
and Colours from the Apprehenſion of 4 Man born 
blind. I belleve it will hardly be doubted, but the 
Subſtance of the Creator, differs more from that of 
his Creatures, than any two created Subſtances can 
from one andther 3. and therefore when we call God 
A Spirit, we ought not raftity to preſume, that he is 
is in "the ſame Senſe, in which the human Soul is a 
Spirit. The Word is indeed uſed by us, to denote 
in general, all thinking intelligent Subſtances, i in 
which Setife God is very fitly called 2 Spirit. But 
it were the jerry of Folly to imagine, becauſe this 
Name is applied as Well to the Mind of Man, as 
the Creator, Wat therefore they partake of one 
common Nature, and differ cats as di erent Mo- 
difications of the fame Subſtance. | — In mention 
here, to check the Prefu ſumption of the bumin 
Mind, always forward t to conclude. that every 
thing Lotti wi, its Reach, and to deny Exiſtence 
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to whatever exceeds the Comprehenſion of its ſcanty, 
and limited Powers, Beings of a ſuperior Claſs, 
may enjoy many Ways of Perception unknown to 
us, from which they receive Notices as different 
from thoſe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply to 
: Spirit, are from the Ideas we apply to Body. Solid 
and thinking Beings | are, it is true, the only Ideas 
of Subſtance, that we are able to frame; but this 
is no more an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of 
other Kinds, than the want, of the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, in a blind Man, would be a good Ar- 
gument againſt the Reality or Poſlbility of ſuch 
Perceptions. 
FOE XII. Brronz 1 en this Subject, 
ebe Mazner it may not be improper to take notice 
corporeal ord. of a remarkable Difference, as to the 
Manner of our conceiving corporeal 
and. ſpiritual Subſtances. - Thoſe of the 
firſt Kind convey themſelves into the Mind dy Im- 
preſſions made. upon the Organs of Senſe ; . and as 
1 theſe Impreſſions are different in, different Bodies, 
the Ideas they. produce, muſt of courſe vary -in 
proportion. Thus we get Perceptions of diſtin 
Pawers and Properties,. and range Bodies into 
Claſſes, according as we find them to agree. or dif 
agree in theſe their obſervable Qualities. But it is 
not ſo in our Notion of Spirits; for having no Con- 
ception of their Powers and Operations, but by 
N what. 
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what we feel and experience within ourſelves, we 
cannot aſcribe to them Properties or Ways of 
Knowledge, diſtin from thoſe ſuggeſted to us by 
our own Conſciouſneſs. And hence it is, that 
though we readily own there may be various Ranks 
of ſpiritual Beings, yet we are not apt to imagine 
them divided from one another, by any Diverſity 
of Powers and Operations, but merely by poſſeſſing 
the ſame Powers, &c. in a higher or lower De- 
gree. It is not however repugnant to Reaſon, that 
they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Proper- 
ties, in like manner as ſenſible Things are by the 
different Qualities obſervable in them ; but Proper- 
ties of intellectual Natures, diſtin from thoſe of 
our own Minds, being altogether remote from our 
Conception, cannot ſexve us as a Means, whereby 
to diſtinguiſh their different Orders. We are there- 
fore neceflitated to conceive of them in a manner 
ſuited to our Way of Knowledge, and when we 
would ' rank them into Species, according to the 
Degrees of Superiority they are imagined to poſſeſs 
in the Scale of Being, we aſcribe to them what we 
find moſt excellent in ourſelves, as Knowledge, 
Thinking, Foreſight, &c. and thoſe in different 
Meaſures, proportioned to the Station peculiar to 
each Rank or Species. But that this is a very im- 
perfect Way of diſtinguiſhing the various Orders of 
intellectual Beings, will not, I think, need many 
A 7} | Words 
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Words to make appear ; eſpecially if we conſider, 
that the Manner of communicating their Thoughts, 
Without: the Intervention of bodily Organs, is a 
Thing to us altegether incomprehenſible, and ne- 
ceſſarily leads us to ſuppoſe, that they have Ways 
of Perception and Knowledge, which our 1 
eannot give us any Notice of. 

e Pen XIII. Bur I ſhall not de theſe 
e Reflections farther, what has been ſai 
Feen State ſufficing, to give us ſome little Inſight 
"2 eee, into the Extent and Capacity of our 
own Minds; to convince us, that our preſent Stato 
will not admit of a perfect and adequate Compre- 
henfion of Things; and to let us ſee, that there 
may be other Ways of Knowledge, beyond the 
Reach of the Faculties we now enjoy; which yet in 
ſucceeding Stages of our Exiſtence, we may arrive 
at, when being freed from the preſent cumberſome 
Load of the Body, we ſhall mount up to Stations of 
greater Eminence, and advance by a perpetual Series 
of Approaches towards him, who is che Standard = 
ms and Happineſs. 
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4 teas 7 yg the Mind. . 
'ITHERTO'we have; confi- — 


1. 


aming 
dered, only ſuch Combinations nf WR 
of our « fimple Ideas as have a real Union {the | 
in Nature, and are ſuggeſted to the wholly ache, 


Mind by Things themſelves, variouſly ay 
affecting our Perception; it is now time e. 
to take à View of the other Claſs- of our complex 
Notions ;/ I mean thoſe arbitrary Collections of dif- 
ferent Ideas, which we on many Occaſions bring 
together, by that Power which we find in ourſelves, 
of! uniting; -cottiparing: and'diverſifying our No- 
tices of Phities, : Tit che P2ecption: 'of fimple Ideas, 
and even in thoſe of Subſtanees, the Underſtanding 
is wholly paſſive; and the Perceptions produced, cor- 
refporid to the Impreſſons made upon it.” When we 
ſee a Houſe," or a Tree, they neceſſarily appear 
each under its proper Form; nor is it in our Power 
to receive from theſe Objects, other Ideas than what 
they are fitted to produce. But in this ſecond Claſs 
of complex Conceptions, the Mind acts voluntarily 
and of Choice; it combines only ſuch Ideas as are 
ſuppoſed beſt to ſuit its -preſent Purpoſe, and alters 
or changes theſe Combinations, by inſerting ſome, 


and throwing out others, according as the Circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of Things require their being viewed in dif- 
ferent Lights. Now as this is by far-the moſt 
- comprehenſive Branch of our Ideas, and includes 
thoſe that moſt frequently occur in the Search and 
Purſuit of Knowledge, I ſhall endeavour to treat of. 
them in the exacteſt Order and Method, and for 
that purpoſe range them under ſeveral Heads, ac- 
cording to the different Acts of the Mind exerted in 
framing and putting them together. 

II. TrEsE Acts may in the- a 
Three ſeveral 


Ms exerted - be all r educed to three. 1. Compaſition, i 


| by the Mind when we join many ſimple Ideas to- 
in framing its | £ 


arbitrary J. © gether, and conſider them as one Pic- 
dens, viz, 
Cenpeſtion. ture or Repreſentation, -, Such are our 
| Ideas of Beauty, Gratitude, a F urlong, 
G.. * here let it be obſerved, that the Mind 
| ſometimes confines itſelf to the various Conſidera- 
tion of the ſame Idea, and by enlarging it in dif- 
ferent Degrees, exhibits it under a Diverſity of. 
Forms. Thus by adding Units together, in diſtinct 
ſeparate. Collections, we, come by all the ſeveral. 
Combinations of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score, a. 
Million. At other times, we unite Perceptions of 
different Kinds, in which caſe the Compoſition is 
more manifeſt, and the Idea itſelſ becomes of courſe 
more complicated. Harmony for inſtance is a 
compound Idea, made up of many different. Sounds 
| united ; all which the M uſician muſt have, and put 
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vgether in his Mind, before the Ear can be enter- 
tained with the actual Performance. Now al- 
though this Act of the Mind, is in ſome Meaſure 
exerted in the framing of all our complex Notions, 
. yet as many of them include certain limited and 
particular Conſiderations, ariſing from other Opera- 
«tions of the Mind employed about them, it is ne- 
ceſſary to take account of theſe Acts alſo, if wg 
would conceive clearly the Manner, in which the ſe- 
veral Species of our compound Ideas are formed. * 
III. 2. THE next Operation therefore 
of the Mind, about its Ideas, is Abſtrac- 
tion; when we ſeparate from any of our Concep- - 
tions, all thofe Circumſtances that render it parti- 
<ular, or the Repreſentative of a ſingle determinate 
Object; by which means, inſtead of ſtanding for an 
Individual, it is made to denote a- whole Rank or 
. Claſs of Things. Thus upon ſeeing, for inſtance, 
.a Square, or Circle, we leave out the Conſideration 
of their Bulk, and every. thing elſe peculiar to them, 
as they immediately affect our Sight, retaining only 
the Notion of their Figure and Shape. In this man- 
mer we get our general Ideas; for ſuch naked Ap- 
- pearances., ſeparated from the Circumſtances of 
Time, Place, Cc. ſerve the Mind as Standards, by 
which to rank and denominate particular Objectꝭ. 
When therefore we meet with a Figure, anſwering 
to that Shape and Form we had laid up in our 
Under- 
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Underſtandings, it is immediately referred by the 
Mind to this Pattern, and called by its Name, 
which by this means becomes proper to the whole 
Species. Thus a Square, or Circle, are univerſal 
Terms, common to all Figures of that particular 
hape, and alike. applicable to them where. ever they 
exiſt; in like manner as the Ideas e are 

general, and Repreſentatives of all of the Kind. 
IV. 3. Tux third and laſt Act of the 
= Conga: Mind about its Ideas, is the comparing 
tbem one with another; when Wwe carry 
our Conſideration of Things beyond the Objects 
.themſclves, and examine their Reſpects and: Cor- 
-reſpondencies,: in reference to other Things, which 
the Mind brings into View at the ſame time. It is 
thus we get all; our Ideas of Relations, as of Greater, 
Leſs, Older „ Vounger, Father, Son, and annu- 
merable others. This threefold View of our Ideas, 
as either compounded of many others put together, 
or made univerſal by the Abſtraction. of the Mind, 
or as repreſenting the various Relations and Habi- 
-tudes of Things, will give us an Opportunity of 
obſerving, whatever is moſt curious and uſeful, in 
this fundamental Branch of Knowledge, and of ex- 
plaining the Manner and Procedure of the Under- 
ſtanding, in enlarging its Views, and multiplying 
an Objects of a e Tbat we may therefore 
tag it i er 520% bir ssd care 
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conceſve of this Matter with the greater Order 
and: Clearneſs, we ſhall make each of theſe ſeveral 
Diviſions, the Subject of a diſtinct Section. 


n * * 4 p 
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O Compound Ideas. 
Li? E begin therefore with thoſe 


Ideas which may. be properly 2 en 


termed compaund, as being derived from 727 any 
that Power the Mind has of uniting _ / the Under» 
many Conceptions into one. Though 1 
this Claſs, comprehends in ſome fort, all our com- 
plex Notions ; yet they are at preſent conſidered, 
merely as they are Combinations of the Underſtand- 
ing, and with a view to thoſe particular Ideas, out 
of which they are framed. Here, as was already 
obſerved,” the Mind ſometimes proceeds, by en- 
larging and diverſifying the ſame Idea: at other 
times it brings together Ideas of different” Kinds, 
and in both ways finds infinite Scope and Variety. 
But that we may follow the natural Procedure of 
- the Intellect, and trace it in its Advances from 
ſimple to more complicated Acts, we ſhall firſt take 
a View of it as employed about one and the ſame 
Idea, where porhaps we may meet with ſuch In- 
ſtances of Addreſs, Management, and Contrivance, 
| 0 
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as will appear perfectly aſtoniſhing to one, who has 
never ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to conſider the Manner 
and Conduct of his own Mind. 
Unity the o. II. THE moſt obvious and i | 
ral and * Idea we have, is that of Unity or One. 
Foundation of J 

all eur Ideas By adding it to itſelf continually, and 
i. retaining the ſeveral Collections in our 
Minds, we come by all the different Combinations 
of Numbers, in which we readily perceive an end- 
Jeſs Diverſity. All theſe Ideas are nevertheleſs evi- 
dently diſtin among themſelves, the Addition of 
a fingle Unit, conſtituting a Number as clearly 
different from that immediately before it, as any 
two the moſt remote Ideas, are one from an- 
other. But that the Underſtanding: may not loſe 
itſelf, in the Conſideration of thoſe infinite Com- 
binations, of which Unity is capable, it proceeds 
by regular Steps, and beginning with the original 
Idea itſelf, purſues it through all its Varieties, as 
they are formed by the · repeated continual Addi- 
tion, of Unit after Unit. Thus Numbers are made 
to follow one another in an orderly Progreſſion, 
and the ſeveral ſucceſſive ColleRtions are 4 n 


by particular Names. 
We artful III. AnD here we may hs notice 


* N gi of a, wonderful Artifice, made uſe of by 
3 . the Mind, to facilitate and help it for- 
Sa 0 ward in its Conceptions. For as the 


— | Advance 
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Advance from Number to Number is endleſs, wert 
| they all to be diſtinguiſhed by different Denomina» 
tions, that had no Connection or Dependence one 
upon another, the Multitude of them muſt ſoon 
overcharge the Memory, and render it impoſſible 
for us, to go any great Way in. the Progreſs of 
Numbering. For this Reaſon, it is ſo contrived, 
that the Change of Names is reſtrained to a few of 
the firſt Combinations, all the reſt that follow, being 
marked by a Repetition of the ſame Terms, va- 
riouſly compounded and linked together, Thus 
_ thirteen is ten and three, fourteen ten and four, and 
ſo on to twenty, or two tens, when we begin again 
with one, two, c. until we advance to thirty, or 
three tens. In this Manner the Progreſſion con- 
tinues, and when we arrive at ten tens, to prevent 
Confuſion, by a too frequent Repetition of the ſame 
Word, that Sum is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of a 
Hundred. Again, ten hundred is called a Thouſand ; at 
which Periad the Computation begins anew, running 
through all the former Combinations, as ten thouſahd, 
a hundred thouſand, ten hundred th6uſand ; Mun 
laſt Collection, for the Reaſons mentioned above, has 
the Name of a 14 Mion appropriated to ĩt. With this 
million we can begin as before, until it is repeated 
a million of times, when if we change the Deno- 
mination to Billions, and advance in the ſame man- 
ner through Tyilliaus, Quartillians, the Series may 
2m be 
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de * on without Confuſion, to any Length x we 
pleaſe. 

* IV. Tus artful Combination of 
i Names, to mark the gradual Increaſe 
our Ha .of Numbers, is perhaps one of the 


* greateſt Refinements of the human Un- 
4 . derſtanding, and particularly deſerves 


our Admiration, for the Manner of the 
Compoſition z the ſeveral Denominations being ſo 
contrived, as to diſtinguiſh exactly the Stages of the 
Progreffion, and point out their Diſtance from the 
Beginning of the Series. By this means it happens, 
that our Ideas of Numbers, are of all others the 
moſt accurate and diſtin, nor does the Multitude 
of Units afſembled together, in the leaft puzzle or 
confound the Underſtanding. It is indeed amazing, 
that the Mind of Man, ſo limited and narrow in 
its Views, ſhould yet here ſeem to ſhake off its 
natural Weakneſs, and diſcover a Capacity of ma- 
naging with Eaſe, the moſt bulky and formidable Col- 
legions. If we enquire particularly into the Reaſon 
of this, we ſhall find it wholly owing to the Ad- 
dreſs of the Mind, in thus diſtinguiſhing Numbers 
by different Names, according to the natural Order 
of Progreſſion. For as thoſe Names are made to 
grow one out of another, they may be aptly com- 
-pared to a Chain, all whoſe Parts are linked to- 
* , * an obvious and viſible Connection. 


Hence 
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Hence it comes to paſs, that when we fix our 
Thoughts upon any Number, however great and 
ſeemingly unmanageable; yet if it is once deter- 
mined to a particular Name, we find it eaſy to run 
back through all the Stages of the Progreſſion, even 
till we arrive at Unity itſelf. By this means we 
ſee, with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, not only 
the two Extremes of the Number under Conſidera- 
tion, but alſo the ſeveral intermediate Parts, as they 
are united to make up the whole. 

V. Now it is to this clear and ac- | 

curate. View of the interjacent Ideas, © l d. 


us to a clear 
that we owe our ſo diſtin Perception Perron of 


of the various Combinations of Num- Fong 
bers. And indeed we may obſerye in 

the general, that all our Ideas of Quantity, eſpecially 
when they grow to be very large, are no otherwiſe 
aſcertained, than by that Perception we have of the 
intervening Parts, lying, if I may ſo ſay, between 
the Extremes. When we look at any Object con- 
ſiderably diſtant from us, if we have a clear View 
of the interjacent Lands and Houſes, ye are able to 
determine pretty nearly of its Remoteneſs ; but if 
without ſuch a Knowledge of the intervening 
Spaces, we ſhould pretend to judge of the Diftance 
of Objects, as when we ſee the Spire of a Steeple, 
behind a Wall, or beyond a Mountain, every one 8 
Experience is a Proof, how liable we are in theſe 
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| Caſes to be deceived. Juſt ſo it is in judging of 
Duration. When we carry back our Thoughts to 
any paſt Period of our Lives, without Conſidera- 
tion of the Number of Vears, or Months; 3 we 
find, that our Idea of the Time elapſed grows more 
_ diſtin, in proportion as we become ſenſible of = 
intermediate Parts of our Exiſtence. At firſt, 
are apt to judge the Diſtance extremely ſhort, but 
when we ſet ourſelves to conſider our ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive Thoughts and Actions, the Idea of the Du- 
ration grows upon us, and continues to increaſe, as 
the Attention of the Mind brings new Periods of 


Life into view. 
VI. HENCE it will be al to con- 


Without ceive, how much the Mind is helped 
Names doe g FE, | 
cannot make forward in its Perception of Number, 


9 by that ready Comprehenſion of all the 


ſeveral Stages in a Progreſſion, which 
peculiarly belongs to Ideas of this Claſs. But this, 
as I have before intimated, we derive from the or- 
derly Series and Connection of Names, inſomuch 
that where they ceaſe, the Computation of Num- 
bers alſo ceaſes with them. We can have no Idea 
of any Sum, without a Knowledge of all the Terms 
that go before, according to the natural Order, in 
which they follow one another; ſo that he who 
cannot, in a regular way, count to ninety- nine, will 


never, while that Incapacity continues, be able to 
form 


E 
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form the Idea of a hundred; becauſe the Chain that 


holds the Parts together, is to him wholly unſer- 


viceable, nor can he repreſent to his Mind, the ſe- 


veral interjacent Combinations, without which it is 


impoſſible in this Caſe, to arrive at a diſtinct Per- 
Ception. 


VII. I nave inſiſted the more large- —_ | 
ly upon this, not only becauſe it is by bam tg Hh 


vantages of 
Number that we meaſure all other as = 
Things, as Duration, Extenſion, Mo- complex Con- 


: tion, Sc. but alſo, becauſe it lets us Sli. 


into the moſt natural View, of the Conduct and Pro- 
"cedure of the Underſtanding, and makes us ſenſible 


of the great Art and Addreſs that is neceſſary, in the 


clafling of our very complex Conceptions. He that 
can ſo put together the component Parts of an Idea, 
as that they ſhall lie obvious to the Notice of the 


Mind, and preſent themſelves when Occaſion re- 
quires, in a juſt and orderly Connection, will not 


find it very difficult, to obtain clear and accurate 


Perceptions, in moſt of thoſe Subjects, about which 


our Thoughts are converſant. For the great Art of 


Knowledge lies, in managing with Skill the Capa- 


city of the Intellect, and contriving ſuch Helps, as 
if they ſtrengthen not its natural Powers, may yet 


vow 


expoſe them to no unneceſſary Fatigue, by entang- 


ling and perplexing them with Conſiderations, re- 
mote from the Buſineſs in Hand, When Ideas be- 
23 come 
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come very complex, and by the Multiplicity of their 
Parts, grow too unweildly to be dealt with in the 
Lump, we muſt eaſe the View of the Mind, by 
taking them to Pieces, and ſetting before it the ſe- 
veral Portions ſeparately, one after another. By 
this leiſurely Survey, we are enabled to take in the 
whole, and if we can draw it into ſuch an orderly 
Combination, as will naturally lead the Attention 
Step by Step, in any ſucceeding Conſideration of 
the ſame Idea, we ſhall ever have it at Command, 
and with a ſingle Glance of Thought, be able to 
run over all its Parts. I have therefore explained” 
here at ſome length, the Conduct of the Mind in 
numbering ; it ſeeming to me the beſt Model in 
this Kind, whether we conſider the many Advan- 
tages derived from ſuch an orderly Diſ poſition of 
our Ideas, or the great Art and Skill diſplayed in 
binding theſe Ideas together. This alſo is farther 
remarkable, in the Conſideration of Number, that 
from it chiefly we derive the Notion. we have of 
Infinity; it being apparent, that in adding Number 
to Number, there is no End; the Poſſibility of 
doubling or encreaſing our Stock in any Degree, 
remaining as obvious to the Underſtanding, after a 
great and continued Run of Progreſſions, as when 
we firſt degan the Computation. 


VIII. I- 
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VII. Ir we now turn our Thoughts 
towards Spare and Duration, here- too re. 
we ſhall find, that we very ſeldom ar- 97 55 rag 
rive at clear and diſtinct Ideas of either, certaining aur 
but when we introduce. the Conſidera- ond Dito 
tion of Number. The more obvious 
and limited Portions it is true, eaſily ſlide into the 
Mind, in the natural Way of Perception; but it 
was the Neceſſity of comparing theſe together, that 
put us upon the Contrivance of certain ſtated 
Meaſures, by which preciſely to determine the 
Quantity in each. Thus Inches, Feet, Yards, 
Miles, &c. aſcertain our Ideas of Extenſion; as 
Minutes, - Hours, Days, Years, Fc. meaſure the 
Progreſs of Duration. The lefſer Parts, as lying 
moſt open to the Notice of the Underſtanding, and 
being more on a Level with its Powers, are retain- 
ed with tolerable Exactneſs; and the larger Por- 
tions, when the Number of Repetitions of which 
they are made up, is known, are thereby alſo redu- 
ced into clear and determinate Conceptions. 
Foot, and Vard, are Meaſures eaſily comprehended 
by the Mind; nor do we find any Difficulty. in con- 
ceiving a Mile, when we conſider it as equal to a 
certain Number of Yards. If we are ftill for en» 
creaſing the Standard, we may take the Semidia 
meter of the Earth, and ſuppoſing it equal to 8000 
Miles, 2 Uſe of it as a Meaſure, by which to 
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aſcerkain the Diſtance of the Sun, or fixed Stars. 
Juſt ſo it is in Duration; from Hours we riſe to 
Days, Months and Years ; by theſe repeated and 
added together, we meaſure Time paſt, or can run 
forward at Pleaſ ure into Futurity, and that without 


any Confuſion or Perplexity. 
IX. Ir is however to Number alone, 


Ene, „ that we owe this Diſtinctneſs of Per- 
deut f le ceptian, in as much as Space, and 
2 7. 1 | "OY conſidered apart, from the regu- 
lar and orderly Repetition of Miles or 
Years, leave no determinate Impreſſions in the 
Mind, by which to know and diſtinguiſh their ſe-" * 
veral Portions. Ideas of either, thus taken in at a 
Venture, are a confuſed and irregular Heap, eſpe- 
cially where we endeavour to enlarge and magnify 
our Views, and give full Play to the Powers of- the 
Intelle&. Something indeed the Mind conceives, 
vaſt and mighty, but nothing that is preciſe, accu- 
rate, and juſt. But when it begins to conſider theſe 
Ideas as made up of Parts, and fixing upon ſuch as 
are proportioned to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine 
how often they are repeated to make up the whole, 
the Perceptions of the Underſtanding put on a new 
Form, — —_ their exact Bounds and Li- 
mits. | 
HIS © X, Ab thus as before in Number, 
— — 4% | ſo here in Extenſion and "— - 
= lin 


- 


| 
| 


vel thro' Space and Time, ſo that being able to re- 


our Ideas are accurate and juſt, But when we let 


6579 
Mind begins with ſimple and obvious 87.9 2 


Survey 
Notices, advancing by Degrees to more bames 
enlarged and intricate Conceptions: A | 
Day, or a Furlong, are of eaſy Apprehenſion to the 2 
Underſtanding, and by, their Subdiviſions into ftill E 
leſſer Spaces, exhibit themſelves diſtinctly in all 


their Parts. With theſe variouſly repeated, we tra- 
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duce all our Ideas of this Claſs, however mighty 
and enlarged, to the clear and determinate Percep- 
tions of Number, we can conduct our Thoughts 
without Perplexity, and never find ourſelves puaz- 
zled; but when preſuming too much on our own 
Strength, we launch into Speculations, that ſtretch 
beyond the Powers of the human Intellect. Num- 
ber may be compared to a Line, that ſetting out 
from Unity, runs on in a continued Enereaſe of 
Length, without a Poſſbility of ever arriving at its 
ultimate Period. So far as we purſue it in our 
Thoughts, and trace its regular Advances, ſo far 
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looſe our Underſtandings after a boundleſs Remain- 
der, and would fathom the Depth of Infinity, we 
find ourſelves loſt amidſt the Greatneſs of our own 
Conceptions. Some Notions it is true we have, 
but ſuch as eren the Dimenſions of the 1 
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| no Foundation, whereon' to build ary juſt and aecu- 


rate Concluſions. 


th Al An öde perhaps day be: te. 
. in 2 - Reaſon, why many modern Philoſo- 


2. FI phero, in their Diſcourſes concerning 


eb Infinity, have run into apparent Con- 
Aus. * tradiQtions; becauſe encountring with 
- an Object too large for the Survey of 
the Underſtanding, they found themſelves ſurround- 
ed with inextricable Difficulties, which their ſcanty 
and defective Ideas, were by no means able to diſſipate 
or remove, The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone, 
are proportioned to a finite Underſtanding ; and 
altho* we are not wholly without a Notion of the 
Infinity of Number, yet it is not ſuch a one, as 
comprehends and exhauſts its Objects, or exhibits it 


to the Mind, in its full Size and Dimenſions. We 


only ſee the Idea, as capable of an endleſs Increaſe, 
but cannot by any Effort of Thought, take in the 
whole Profpet ; and indeed, it is properly that 


Part of it, which lies beyond the Reach of our 


Perception, and ftill remains to be taken into the 
Account, to which we give the Name of Infi- 
40 | 1 | 
XII. Tris Idea of the Infinity of 
Darien =. Number, imperfeR as it may ſeem, is 
Su“ nevertheleſs that, by which the Mind 
' - aſcends to the Conception of Eternity 

and 
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mera either as paſt or to come, deg * ire 
we find nothing to ſtop the Progreſs 0 
our Thoughts, in the Repetition of Yen, or Mil- 
lions of : Years: the farther we proceed, the more 
the Idea grows upon us, and when we have wearied 
ourſelves with vain Efforts, we muſt own at laſt, 
that we can no more arrive at the End of Dura« 
tion, than at the End of Number. It is true, the 
ſeveral Generations of Men, riſe and diſappear in 
very quick Succeflions ; Earth itfelf may decay, and 
thoſe bright Luminaries that adorn the Firmament 
of Heaven, be extinguiſhed. But the Courſe of 
Time, will not be thereby difturbed; that flows 
uniform and invariable, nor is bounded by the Pe- 
riod of their Exiſtence. This double View of Du» 
ration, as having already revolved thro* numberleſs 
Ages, and yet ſtill advancing into Futurity in an 
endleſs Progreſſion, properly conſtitutes our Idea of 
Eternity. We ſpeak indeed of an Eternity paſt, 
and an Eternity to come, but both theſe are bound- 
ed at one Extreme; the former terminates in the 
preſent Moment, and therefore has an End; the 
latter ſets out from the ſame Period, and therefore, 
has a Beginning; but taken together, they form a 
Line both ways infinitely extended, and which re- 
preſents Eternity in its full Dimenſions, _ 


*. 
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abs XIII. As in the Conſideration of 
The li of Time, we * upon the preſent Mo- 
 Immenſity d. 4p 
rived from the ment, regarding it as the middle Point, 


A —— which divides the whole Line of Du- 
| Sr ration into two equal Parts; ſo in the 

Conſideration of Space, that particular 
Weis i exif, is looked upon as a kind 
of Center to the whole Expanſion. From thence 
we let looſe our Thoughts on every Side; above, 
below, around, and find we can travel on, in the 
Repetition of Miles, and Millions of Miles, with- 
out ever arriving at the End of the Progreſſion. It 
is not difficult indeed, to carry our Conceptions to 
the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe; at leaſt ſo far, 
as it falls within our Notice. But then the Imagi- 
nation reſts not here, it ſees immeaſurable Spaces 
beyond, capable of receiving new Worlds, which 
it can purſue, as riſing one above another, in an 
endleſs Succeſſion. This Conſideration of Space, 
ever growing on all Sides of us, and yet never to 
be exhauſted, is that which gives us the Idea of Im- 
menſity; which is in Fact nothing elſe, but the Infi- 
nity of Number, apptied to certain Portions of Ex- 
tenſion, as Miles, or Leagues, &c. and theſe con- 
ecived as extended every Way around us, in infi- 


nite and innumerable right Lines. 
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XIV. Hirnzxro we bave conſi : if 
dered the Mind, as employed about one are =_ 
and the ſame Idea, enlarging and di- — 1 
verſifying it in various Forms. We of forge 
have ſeen it riſing from the moſt. ſim- 
ple and obvious Notices, to the Conception of In- 
finity itſelf 3 and taken a View of it, in all the 
different Stages of its Improvement. Let us now. 
proceed to the more complicated Act of Compoſi- 
tion; when the Mind brings ſeveral Ideas of diffe- 
rent Kinds together, and voluntarily' combines them 
into one complex Conception. Such for Inſtance is 
our Idea of a Time, as comprehending a Variety of 
Notes, with many different Modulations of Sound. 
And here it is to be obſerved, that tho* the com- 
plex Idea may de excited in us, by hearing the Air 
itſelf truck off, upon a proper | Inſtrument 3 yet 
conſidered originally, it ſtill belongs to this Claſs of 
Perceptions, which are diſtinguiſhed as the arbitrary 
Collections of the Mind. It was the Muſician, or 
Compoſer, that combined the ſeveral Notes, and 
determined the Order in which they were to fol£ 
low one another; nor had that particular Compoſt- 
tion of Sounds, any real Union 1 in Nature, before 
they were thus brought together in his Mind. Of 
the ſame Nature are moſt of our Ideas of human 
Actions; for tho! many of them come to our No- 
tice, by ſeeing the Actions themſelves, or hearing 
i \ F them 
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them deſerib'd by others; as Di/filling, Carving, 
Treaſon, &c. yet it is plain, that they muſt have 
been projected and contrived in the Mind of Man, 
before they had a real Exiſtence, 

VXVG. Ir is here that the Underſtand- 
il rene ing has the greateſt Scope, and finds 
"fs Cord; moſt Employment for its active Powers; 
nations, nor indeed is it poſſible, to ſet any 
Bounds to the Ideas of this Claſs; the Combinations 
already made being almoſt innumerable, and thoſe 
yet in the Power of the Mind affording an endleſs Di- 
verſity. It may not however be amifs to conſider, 
how we conduct ourſelves amidſt ſo great a Variety, 
and by what Rules we proceed, in making thoſe 
Combinations, to which we have affixed particular 
Names, while others perhaps, no leſs obvious, are 
neglected. The Idea of Killing for Inſtance, join- 
ed to that of a Father, makes a diſtin Species of 
Action, known by the Name. of Parricide. It 
was doubtleſs as obvious, to diſtinguiſh between the 
killing of an old Man and a Child, which yet we 
find is not done, both theſe Actions being compre- 
hended under the general Name of Murder. By 
what Views therefore does the Mind regulate theſe 
its Combinations? Why is it determined to one 
Collection of Ideas rather than another? This can- 
not be well underſtood, without obſerving, that it 
is the End of Language to communicate our 
1 Thought 
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our Ideas, and ſerve to expreſs the Conceptions of 


the Mind. Now it is apparent, that ſuch Concep- 
tions, as are moſt apt to occur in the Commerce of 
Life, would. be firſt diſtinguiſhed by particular 
Names; the frequent Occaſion Men have, of men- 
tioning theſe among themſelves, rendering this ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. But as many of theſe Concep- 
tions, are Collections of different ſimple Ideas, 
hence we are inſenſibly led, to ſuch peculiar Com- 
binations, as are moſt feryiceable to Purpoſes of mu- 
tual Intercourſe and Communication. — 

XVI. LerT us ſuppoſe, in the firſt. 4. FL 
We of Society, a Company of wan, Rey | 
Legiſlators met together, in Order to {2/3 
conſult of proper Regulations, for the 7 2 
Government of the Community. 
they are Men of Prudence and Foreſight, they will 
naturally, obſerve many new Occurrences likely to 
ariſe, from this Coalition of Mankind, and their 
living together in Crowds. Perhaps the Age in 
which they. live, has not produced an Inftance of 
one Man's killing another ; yet from- the Know- 
ledge of their own Frame, and their Power of do- 
ing Hurt, they conceive this as a poſſible Caſe, and 
are willing to provide againſt it. Thus all the Ideas 
that enter into the complex one of Murder, are 


brought together, and uaited into one Conception, | 


before 
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. the Action itſelf really exiſts. It is not 


however thought neceflary, to take into, Conſidera-, oy 


tion the Age of the Perſon, the chief thing in 

View, being to prevent the putting an End to ano- 
ther's Life unjuſtly, whether old or young; and 
therefore the Penalty equally affects both Caſes. 


But when they come to conſider the Relation, in 


which the Perſon killed may ſtand to the Murder- 
er, here there appears a manifeſt Difference, as it 
adds to the Crime when committed upon à Bene- 
factor, and renders it particularly heinous in the 
Caſe of a Father. This laſt therefore, is made to 
conſtitute a diſtin& Species of Action, and has a 
peculiar Puniſhment allotted to it. Thus we ſee, 
how Men, according to their different Manner of 
Life, and the Relations they ſtand in to one ano- 
ther, are naturally led, to form ſeveral Collections 
of ſimple Ideas, preferably to others, as foreſeeing 


- they may have frequent Occaſion, to take Notice 


of ſuch preciſe Combinations. And becauſe it 
would be tedious in Converſation, every time theſe 
complex Notions occur, to enumerate. all the Ideas 
of which they, conſiſt ; therefore, for the Sake of 
Eaſe and Diſpatch, they give them particular 
Names, and thereby render the . fixed 
and permanent. 


„ ; : , oy 
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XVII. Tnar it is in this Manner 8 
we come by our complex Ideas, whith + 2 
multiply upon us, according as the Exi- 2 on 
gencies of Society require, or our Pur- ar Aims in 


at | 55 28 Life, a great 
ſuits, Method of Life, and different S$-urce Fs: 
Ainis, throw Occaſions in our Way, 7 _— 
of combining ſuch and ſuch Perceptions together, 
might be eaſily made appear, by a ſhort View of 
the Combinations themſelves. Human Actions, as 
occurring moſt frequently, and affording large Mat- 
ter of Converſation, Deb te, and Enquiry among 
Men, have been very nicely modified, and diſtin - 
guifhed into Claſſes, according to the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances moſt likely to attend them. In like 
manner, the Arts and Sciences, in proportion as 
they are cultivated, leading us into many compound 
Views of things, which otherwiſe would never offer 
themſelves to the Conſideration of the Mind; the 
complex Ideas of this Sort, with the Names by 
which they are expreſſed, are we find, the Work 
of ſuch particular Nations, where theſe Arts and 
Sciences have chiefly flouriſhed, The Greets, for 
Inftance, excelled in Learning and polite Know- 
ledge; hence many of the Terms belonging to 
Rhetorick, Poetry, Philoſophy, Phyſick, &c. come 

originally from their Language. Modern Fortifi- 
cation has received its greateſt Improvements among 
the French; and accordingly, the Ideas and Terms 

"LE | ' of 


of the Art, are moſtly derived from Writers of 


dat Nation. In Ztaly; Architecture, Muſick, and 


Painting, have been the great Exerciſe of the Men 
of Genius: it is therefore among them, that we 
find the ſeveral complex Notions, belonging to 
theſe Parts of Study, as well az the Names by 


which they are expreſſed; nor can we diſcourſe ac- 


curately and minutely of the above-mentioned Arts, 


without having Recourſe to the Language of that 


Climate. And if we deſcend into the particular 
Callings and Profeſſions of Men, they have all 
their peculiar Collections of Ideas, diſtinguiſned 
by their ſeveral Names, and hardly known, but 
to ſuch as are converſant in that Manner of Life. 
Thus Calcination, Cohobation, Filtration, &c. are 


Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, frequently fram- 


ed in the Minds of Chymiſts, and therefore fami- 
liar to Men of that Employment. Yet as theſe, 
and ſuch like Combinations, ſeldom occur in com- 
mon Life, the Generality of Mankind' we ſee, are 
in a great Meaſure unacquainted with them. 

Hite firent XVIII. I MGH purſue theſe Spe- 
Sets of them culations farther, and ſhew how the ſe- 


prevail in if. 


Few Coun: veral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and Man- 


— ners of one Nation, leading them to 


ue, form many complex Notions, which 
ee come not ſo naturally in the way of 
R 8 another; different Sets of Ideas prevail 


in 


(67) 
in different Countries, and of courſe have Names 
appropriated to them in one Language, to which 
there are no Words that anſwer in another. The 
Procedure and Forms of our Courts of Juſtice, have 
introduced many Terms into the Engliſh Law, 
which ſtand for Collections of Ideas, framed among 
no other People. Nor would it be poflible to ren- 
der theſe Terms, by any ſingle Words of another 
Language; becauſe where the Ideas themſelves pre- 
vail not, there are no Names provided to expreſs 
them. In this Caſe therefore, it becomes neceſſary 
to uſe Circumlocutions, and enumerate the ſeveral 
Ideas comprehended in the Collection, if we would 
ſo expreſs ourſelves, as to be underſtood in the 


Language of other Nations. Nay, even among the 


ſame People, the Change of Cuſtoms and Opinions, 


frequently brings new Sets of Ideas, which of courſe. 


muſt be diſtinguiſhed by particular Names, while at 
the ſame time, the Notions of former Ages grow 
into Diſuſe, ' and the Words anſwering them are 
either wholly laid aſide, or employed in a Significa- 
tion different from what they had before. 
XIX. Tavs Languages are in a per- 
petual Flux, and by degrees vary fo 7270 
ſo much from their original Frame, as 228 At 
to become unintelligible, even to the panel Flur. 
Deſcendents of thoſe who ſpeak them. 5 


If we run back into the Ages of Chivalry e 
land, 
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. land, when Tilts and Tournaments were in Faſhion; 


how many complex Ideas, peculiar to that Mode of 
Life, ſhall we find familiar among the Men of thoſe 
Times, which are now little known or attended to ? 
On the contrary, the Improvements in Arts and 
Sciences, that have ſince taken place, have led us 
into innumerable Views of Things, to which our 
Forefathers were perfect Strangers. But ] ſhall not 
puſh theſe Reflections any farther, believing that 


what has been ſaid, will be ſufficient to ſhew, the 


Original and Progreſs of our compound Ideas, and 
how the Mind is directed in the Choice of the Com- 
binations it makes. We therefore proceed to the | 
Conſideration of abſtract Ideas, which make the 

_— of the ve m 3 | 


a ® + 


BOD AB nai 5c 
Of N or Univerſal Teas. | ow 


I. TAVING diſpatched 1 was 
1 1455 neceſſary to be ſaid, concern- 
The Mind, of ing our compound Ideas, , conſidered 

merely as they are Combinations of the _ 
Underftanding, it is now time to explain how we 
come by our general Notions, which ſerve to re- 
"_ to us a Multitude of Individuals, and are the 


Standards 


(6 ) 
Standards by which we rank Tings into Sorts, 
And this, as we have before intimated, is done by 
the Abſtraction of the Mind; which Act may be 
extended to all our Ideas, whether ſimple, com- 
pound, or of Subſtances. If for inſtance we fix our 
Attention on any particular Colour, as Scarlet, we 
can leave out the Conſideration of all preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, as the Subject in which it inheres, the 
Time and Place of ſeeing it, Qc. and retaining only 
the Impreſſion itſelf, make it a Repreſentative of 
that Quality or Appearance, wherever we chance to 
meet with it. It is thus that abſtract and univerſal 
Ideas are framed ; for the Mind regarding only the 
ſcarlet Colour, which one Day it obſerves perhaps 
in a Piece of Cloth, another in a Picture, and a 
third in the Rainbow; the Appearance is conceived 
to be the ſame in all theſe Objects, and n is 
called by the ſame Name. 
II. Bur to enter a little more cloſely 


into this Matter, and ſhew that theſe „„ 


| ceptions of the 
our general Conceptions, are the mere Underfending 


articular, 

Creatures of the Underſtanding ; it may 1 
not be amiſs to take notice, that all our Perceptions 
of Things, whether we derive them from Senſation 
or Reflection, are of their own Nature particular, 
and repreſent to us ſingle determinate Objects. 
When we ſee a Horſe, for inſtance, in the Fields, 
our Idea is that of an Individual. If we hear a 

| Sound, 
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| (70) 
Sound, it is ſomething particular, and different from 

what we hear at any other time. Every Perception 
of the Mind is diſtinct from every other Perception; 
nay, and every Idea brought into view by the Ima- 
gination, as when we frame the Image of a Lion 


ſtanding before , h Gill Angular, n ene 
a ſingle Object. | 
8 III. Bur when we come to wh 
the Species re- View of theſe ſeveral Particulars, we 
preſents wa? . readily obſerve among ſome of them a 
Likes * Reſemblance, and framing to ourſelves 

147 an Idea of thoſe; Things, in which any 
of them are found to agree, we thereby get a gene · 
ral Notion, applicable to many Individuals. Thus 
Horſes are found to reſemble one another, in Shape, 
Voice, and Structure of Parts. The Idea which 
takes. in only the Particulars of this Reſemblance, 
excluding what is peculiar to each ſingle Animal, 
becomes of courſe common to all Creatures of that 
Kind, and is therefore the Repreſentative of a whole 
Claſs of Beings. Accordingly the Name of that ge- 
neral Idea, is given to every Animal, in which that 
Shape, Voice, and Structure is found; for the 
Word Horſe, implying only theſe Particulars, muſt 
belong to all Creatures wherein they exiſt. This is 
the firſt Step or Gradation in the forming of abſtract 
Notions, when the Mind confines itſelf to the Con- 
men of Individuals, and frames an Idea that 


Com- 


(0 


— ſuch only under it. The Rank or 
Claſs of Things anſwering to this Idea, is called 
Species in the Language of the Schools. So a Horſe 
is a certain Species of Animals, an Oak is a Species 
of Trees, and a e is a Species of four ided 
Figures. 

IV. Wuazx we have: Pug learnt to a 
| rank Individuals into Sorts and Claſſes, the Genius re- 
according to the Reſemblance found #/%m ww 
among them, the Mind: proceeds next t pe 
to conſider the Species themſelves, and 
often in theſe too obſerves a certain Likeneſs, 
Whereupon throwing out all thoſe Particulars, 
wherein the ſeveral Species are found to diſagree, 
and retaining only ſuch as are common to them all, 
we thereby frame a ſtill more general Idea, com- 
prehending under it a Variety of different Species. 
Thus a Sparrow, a Hawk, an Eagle, &c. are di- 
ſtinct Species of Birds, which have each their pe- 
one another, in being covered with Feathers, and 
provided with Wings, that bear them through the 
Air. Out of theſe Particulars we form a new Idea, 
including all the common Properties of the feathered 
Kind, and appropriating to it the Name Bird, mark by 
that Word, another Claſs of Things, of a higher 
Order than any of the former. This ſuperior Di- 
viſion, which extends to ſeveral Species . 
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called i in the Schools the Genius; and is e Kerb 

Step the Mind e res to mu 1 

tions. 4346 unde bore mad 33 @ 451 
v. wan thus have I given e, 


The Mind but I hope intelligible Account; of the 


may advance 

22 Buſineſs of Genera and Species, about 
2 riſing from which ſo much has been faid in the 
See,, % Writings of Logicians. Species in Strict- 


neſs and Propriety of Speech, is ſuch a 


7 Rui er Cg uf Things, as comprehends under it 


only Individuals; Genus advances ſtill higher, and 


takes in a Variety of diſtinct Species. It is howevet 
to be obſerved, that the Mind, in riſing from Par- 


ticulars to Generals, does not confine itſelf to one 
or two Gradations, but may carry its Views through | 
the whole Extent of Things, until at length it ar- 
rive at an Idea, embracing the univerſal Compaſs of 
Nature. For when we have ranked Things into 
Sorts, and reduced theſe again to the higher Order 
or Genus, theſe Genera are ftill found to reſemble 
one another in ſome Particulars ; which being col- 
lected into one Idea, form a new and more com- 
prehenſive Diviſion of Things. Thus Bird is a 
Genus, embracing all the Varieties of the feathered 
Kind. - Fiſh implies the ſeveral Species of living 
Creatures which inhabit the Waters. Quadruped 


and Inſect are alſo univerſal Ideas, that take in many 
inferior Diſtributions and Claſſes. Yet all theſe dif- 


ferent 


607 


ferent Orders of Being, have this in common; that 
they are provided with organical Bodies, ſitted for 
the Purpoſes of Life and ſpontaneous Motion. An 
Idea therefore comprehending only theſe laſt Parti- 
culars, will equally belong to all the Diviſions before 
enumerated, and the Word Animal, by which it is 
expreſſed, becomes a general Name for the ſeveral 
Creatures indued with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous _ 
Motion. If we are for carrying our Views ſtill far- 
ther, and framing a yet more univerſal Notion, we 
can, caſt our Eyes upon both the animate and in- 
animate; Parts of Nature; wherein we find this 
mutual Correſpondence, that they exiſt, and continue 
in Being. This laſt Idea therefore of Being in ge- 
neral, comprehends under it all the Vatieties of 
Things, and may be univerſally applied to whatever 
has either, Life or Exiſtence; ſo that in reſpect of 
the preſent Frame of Nature, it is the Haba wy 
moſt univerſal Idea we have. 

VI. In this Series of Notions, rifiog. tiki inang 
One. above another in the Degr ce of intermeai ate 
Univerſality; that Diviſion, which * 
comprehends under it ſeveral Genera, hp Spe 1 
is called in the Schools the bigber Ge: 1 
nus; which Denomination continues, unt we ar- 
rive at the laſt Advance of the Underſtanding, 
when being come to the moſt general of all Ideas, 
that admits not of a ſuperior, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
E the 
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._ tht Name of the Gem 1 n like 


manner, the ſeveral Grnera comprehended under a 
higher Genus, are in reſpect of it conſidered as 
Species; and as theſe laſt too have Species under 
them, the inferior Diviſions, are for Piſtinction's 
fake termed hbwer Species. Thus the Progreſſion 


diviſion of all, comprehending only | Individuals,” 
- which as I have before intimated, conſtitutes the 
proper Species, chis the Schools denominate the 


© Species ſpecialifſima, All that He between it and the 


higheſt Diſtribution of Things, are the intermediate 
Genera and Species, which are termed each in their 
Turn, Genus generalius, or Species ſpecialior, accord- 
ing as we conſider them in the aſcending or deſcend- 
ing Scale of our Ideas; or; to ſpeak in the Language 
of Lagieians, according to their Aſcent or Deſcent 
in Linea prædicamentali. I ſhould not have entered 
ſo far into theſe verbal Diſquiſitions, had not the 
Terms here explained; been ſuch as frequently oc- 
cur in the Writings of Philoſophers; inſomuch that 
without ſome Knowledge of them, we muſt often 
be at a Loßs, in the Proſecution of theſe Studies. 
Beſides, it is both curious and uſeful, to ſee the 
gradual Progreſs of the Mind, in its Advances from 
particular to general Conceptions; to obſerve it 
ranging its Ideas into Claſſes, and eſlabliſhing a juſt 


1 


r 2 7 
7 2 2 


"I. 

© and regular Subordinntion in its Views and Notices 
of Things: Tus is the ſhorteſt Way to Know- 
ledge," and affords the beſt Means of preſerving the 

Order and due Connection of our Thoughts, ſo as 
to make them ſubſervient to the Increaſe of Science. 
For when we ſee how Things comprehend, or are 
comprchended in one another, we are able to diſ- 
cover the mutual Dependence of all the ſeveral 
Branches of Knowledge, which leads us into the 
: true and natural Method, of conducting our Under- 
ſtandings in the Search of Trum. 
VII. Fxom what has been d it EB 8 | 

evident, chat general Ideas, are . 225 
„Chektures and Inventions of the Under- 132 
ſtanding. Nature it is true, in in We mn 
Production of Things, makel many of them alike ; 

but it is the Mind Uotie, that collests the Particulars 

* which they agree, into one Idea, and ſets it up as 

a Repreſentative of many Individuals. And now 1 

think we may venture upon that muth-apitated Que- 
ſtion, Where do the Genera and Species of Things 
-exift? To which I anſwer, in the Mind. Uni- 
; Ver ſaltty belongs not to Things themiſelves, it being 
apparent, that they are all particular in their Exi- 
ſtence. However, as they often have many Proper- 
ties in common, the Underſtanding by uniting theſe 
es one Conception, -obtains a general Idea, under 
i : Why 
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,. which it ranks all the ſeveral Objects wherein t theſe 


Properties are found. So far. indeed we muſt allow, 
that the particular Combination of Properties, which 
conſtitutes the Genus or Species, exiſts in all the 
Individuals referred to that Genus or Species; ; but 


| then it is in Conj j unction with other Properties, by 
| which theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed from one 
another. Thus the Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſig- 


| Nified by the Word Bird, is to be found for inſtance 
in 2 Hawk, or any other ſingle Animal, to which 
we apply that general Name; but the Notion itſelf, 
abſtracted from all the Particulars to which it be- 
longs, has evidently no Exiſtence out of the Under- 
"Nanding, There is not a Being in Nature that can 
be called a Bird in general, or that does not-neceſ- 
ſarily imply, in the very Conception of it, ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, beſides thoſe marked by that Word. 
For the Name in this Caſe ſignifies no more, than | 
an Animal covered with Feathers, and provided | 
with Wings, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, 
or the particular Time and Place of it's Exiſtence. 
"Theſe laſt Conſiderations however, are inſeparable 
from the Reality of Things, and therefore muſt be 
added to the general Idea, before we can conceive 


any thing conformable to it * * into 


Being. 

| VIII. HE Nc E we lee at once, what 
— ſort of an Exiſtence, general Natwes 
only in de have. Conſidered apart, and by them- 
4 | ſelves, 


1 
ſclres, they are wholly the Workman- Hind, er in 
ſhip of the Underſtanding, and derive with e, 1. 
their Being and Reality from it; but Tafel 
viewed in conjunction with other Ideas, N 
that co-exiſt with them in the ſeveral ; 
Objects of Nature, they are to be found in the In- 
diyiduals to which they refer; and therefore accord 
ing to this way of Conception, may be ſaid to have 
an Exiſtence in them. Thus, ſo long as the Ideas 
anſwering to the Words Man or Tree, continue ge- 
neral and undetermined, they have no real Objects 
anſwering them in Nature; nor can the Collections 
of ſimple Ideas, marked by theſe Names, While all 
others are ſuppoſed excluded, exiſt any "where out of 
the Underſtanding; - Nevertheleſs, as all the ſimple 
Ideas included in the general Notion: of Man, 
are to be found in every particular Man; and 
all thoſe implied in the Notion of a Thee, in every 
—_— Tree; henee'the general Narmb of Man, 
exiſts in every individual Man, as does tlie general 
Nature of a Tree, in every individual Tr, "Of. 7 
TX. One Thing till remains to be 
obſerved, with regard to theſe our ge- Pe 
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neral Ideas; that though many of them — 27 5 | 
are evidently Combitations of different a ay | 
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ſimple Ideas, and according to that 
Way of conſidering them, are included in the 
firſt Diviſion of our complex Conceptions, 

E 3 | _ thoſe 
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thoſe namely framed by the Compoſition of 


the Mind; yet we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an Idea as it is compound, and as it is uni- 


verſal. In the firſt Caſe, the Mind chiefly conſiders - 


the ſeveral Ideas that are combined together; or in 
other Words, all the Attributes, Qualities, or Parts, 
that are contained in any Idea. Thus the Idea of 
a Bird, includes Life, / Senſe, ſpontaneous: Mo- 
tion, a Covering. of Feathers, Wings, &c; none of 
which can be left out, without deſtroying the very 
Nature of the Idea, and making it ſomething quite 
different from what it was before. This Way of - 


| conkidering Things, according. to the Number of: 


Properties, is called by Logicians the 


{8 a 1 of an Idea. But the Univerſality of 


our Notions implies quite another Turn: of Think» . 


ing, in as much as it fixes the Regard of the Mind, 


upon the Subjects to which our Ideas extend, or the 
Individuals and Species comprehended under tbem. In 
this Senſe the Idea anſwering to the Word Bird, 


takes in the ſeveral Species of the feathered e 
the Haul, the Eagle, Sparrow, Lark, and innu- 
merable others, to all which it may with equal Pro- 
priety be applied. And here it is remarkable, that 
the Idea loſes nothing of it's Force or. Comprehenſion, + 
by being reſtricted to a particular Kind, When 1 
ſay the Bird f Jou, though i in this Caſe the Idea 
is reſtrained to the Eagle alone, it ſtill remains as 


diſtinct, 


(79) 

diſtinct, and includes as many ſimple Ideas in its 
Compoſition, as when before it: was extended: to 
all the different Tribes of feathered Animals. 

X. W ſee therefore that our eom- 5 
pound Ideas, may continue the ſame in — 
reſpect of their Attributes, or the Num- 2 / v 
ber of Parts, and yet vary conſiderably 
in the Degree of Univerſality. The general Idea 
of Man:is the fame, whether: applied to the whole 
human Race, or thoſe of any particular Nation. 
When I affirm for inſtance of Mankind in general, 
that their Knowledge falls ſhort of Perfection, and 
afterwards make the like Obſervation of the Men of: 
the preſent: Ages in botlrs Caſes, the Word Aus 
ſtands for one and the ſume Collection of ſimple 
Ideas; but in reſpect of the Individuals to which 
ie is applied, there is a great and manifeſt Diffe- 
rence. That is, the Term Man; denotes one in- 
variable compound Idea; which notwithſtanding, 
conſidered as a general Notion, may be contracted 
or enlarged at pleaſure. And as in the former Caſe, 
the ſeveral Parts of the compound Idea, is called it's 
Comprebenſion; ſo in the latter, the Individuals to 
which. the univerfal. Idea is applied, is called it's Ex- 
tenſion; I might add many more Obſervations on 
chis Subject, but chuſe rather to ſtop here, having 

* enough to explain the Difference between com- 
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pound and abſtract Ideas, and ſhew the Reaſon of ; 
5 my ranging them under diſtinct Heads, ee 


n 
kd our. Ideas 4 a. 


la . I. Cots now to the third and laſt 
latient eæceed- Diviſion of thoſe Ideas, which I 
r ee, confider as the Creatures: and Work- 
manſhip of the Underſtanding; ſuch namely a8 
ariſe, from the comparing of Things one with an- 
other. For the Mind in it's Views, is not tied to 
ſingle Objects; but can examine their References 
and Reſpects, in regard to others, brought under 
Conſideration at the ſame time. And when it does 
fo, and thence derives new Notices of Things, the 
Ideas thus got are called Relations, and make I am 
apt to think the largeſt Claſs of all our Perceptions. 
For every ſingle Object will admit of almoſt innu- 
merable Compariſons with others, and in this Senſe 
may become a very plentiful Source of Ideas to the 
Underſtanding. Thus if we compare one thing with 
another in reſpect of Bull, we get the Ideas of 
greater, leſs, or Equality ; if i in reſpect of Time, of 
alder and younger; and ſo for other Relations, which 
we can purſue at pleaſure, almoſt without End ; 
whence 


(8r) 


whence it is eaſy to conceive, how very extenſive. 


this Tribe of our Perceptions muſt be. 
II. I sHALL not pretend to trace out | 
theſe Ideas particularly, nor indeed fo Men du, 


| ' I. particular 
much .as to enumerate. their ſeveral Di 2 


viſions; it being enough to obſerve, % the Hance. 


that here, as well as in the other kinds 2 2 2 


of our complex Ideas, we bound un- 
ſelves for the moſt part to ſuch Compariſons, as the 
| Exigencies of Society, the Wants of Life, and the 


different Profeſſions of Men, rer,der neceſſary; and: 


are more or leſs accurate in tracing out the Rela- 
tions of Things, according to the Degree of Impor- 
tance they appear to have in theſe Reſpects. The 
Relations of Men one to another, ariſing either from 
the Ties of Blood, their ſeveral Ranks and Places. 


in the Community, or a mutual Intercourſe of good 


Offices, being of great Weight and Concern in the 
Commerce of Life, have in a particular Manner 
engaged our Attention, and are therefore very mi- 
nutely deſcribed. For the ſame Reaſon, Men have 
found it neceſſary, to determine as exactly as-poſſible,, 
the various Dependence of Things,. as their Happi- 
neſs is nearly connected with this Knowledge. 
When we conſider Objects merely in. reſpect of 


Exiſtence, as either giving or receiving it, we come 


by the Ideas of Cauſe and Eecth. Nor need I men- 


tion, how much the Welfare of Mankind depends, | 


E 5. upon 
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upon an” extenſive View. of Things, Abe and 
connected in this Relation; it being evidenr; har 
the ſeveral Schemes and Purpoſes of Lifey- are all 
[il condudted upon a previous Suppoſition, that certain 


known Cauſes, will have their uſual regular Effects, 
| and ſuch and nm wand 
and. ſuch. Conſequences, 11 
a ef. „ 
Creator ad. of this kind, beſides thoſe! that regard 
merely Exiſtence; as when we alſo take 
1 Po ee the additional Gifts, of a Capa- 
0 city for Happineſs, and the Means of attaining it; 
LY which conſtitutes the Relation of Creator and Crea- 
| ture, in the more ſolemn Aceeptation of theſe - 
1 Words. Again, when we eonſider the great Author 
of our Being, not only as the Creator of the Uni- 
if verſe, but alſo as preſerving and holding it together, 
1 and preſiding over the preſent Frame of Things 
| ö with uncontrouled Dominion; he then appears un- 
der the Notion of a moral Governor, to whom we 
are accountable for our Actions, and the Uſe we 
make of thofe Powers and Faculties we derive” from 
him. Now as it is of the higheſt Conſequence for 
Men, not to be unacquainted with theſe, and ſuck 
like Relations; hence we find, that the wiſeſt Na- 
tions, and ſuch as beſt underſtood the true Applica- 
tion of the Powers of the Mind, have always made 
it wow chief Study, to regulate and aſcertain theſe 
Ideas, 


(83) 
Ideas, and: trace them in all: their Conſequences.” 
And thus. we may in ſome meaſure perceive, how 
the Mind: proceeds in comparing it's Ideas together; 
and by what Views it is chiefly” governed, in fram- 
ing the complex Notions of this "Claſs, 7 RE ll 
repreſents the various Habitudes of Things. 
only add n Faw ed theſe two be. 
tions. 

IV. OY our Ideas. of - 
tions, ate for the moſt part very clear ae, 
and diſtin For the comparing of ns. hy 
things together; being 2 voluntary Ak 
of the Mind; we cannot but ſuppoſe, that it maſt” 
be acquainted with its own Views in the Compa- 
rifon ; and of Courſe, have à clear Conception of 
the Foundation of that Relation, it ſets itſelf to 


enquire into. Thus the Relätich of Cauſe and Ef- 


fect, implying only that one thing produces, or. is 
produced by another, which Notions are always a- 


ſtinct ly ſettled in the Underſtanding; Before it gots, 


about to make the- the Compatifon j it is evident, 
tlat tue Idea repreſenting "this mutußl Respect of 
Odhects, will be no leſs cedrg than are the Notions“ 
themſelves; upon which the Relation is found“ 
ed: And: what is ſtill more remarkable of the 
Ideas of this Claſs; they ceaſe not to be · diſtinct, 


even where che Subjects compare are but: very ims- . 


ieee For Icean well enough chice 
E 6, | that 
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fore they ſtand related as Cauſe and 
my Ideas of the things themſelues . mays pethaps/be ; 
very obſcure, and come far ſhort. of; repreſenting 


. of Reta. 


portant 
Eton f os, ne moſt important Conceptions of the 


155 . Figures, and Dimenſions, io order to. judge 


(84) 
that one thing has produced another, and-that:theve- 


+thongh 


their real Nature and Properties. I doubt not but 


it will be readily owned, that our Idea of the Uni- 
verſe, conſidered as comprehending the whole Frame 
of created Things, is very inadequate; and I think 
it is ſtill more apparent, that our Notion of the ſu- 


preme Being, .comes not up to the Excellence and 


Perfection of his Nature. Vet we very well under” 


ſtand what is meant, by calling God the, Author 


of the World; and though. we comprehend not the 
Manner of his -producing it, find no Difficulty in 


framing. the Ideas, the. ative: Words Creator and. 
Greaturg ſtand ſor. 

V. I BRAVE ow. ——_—_ Canin 
to make upon this Subject; and it is, 


#be 11 
Lea. that our Ideas of Relations, are among 


- +... -; Underſtanding, and afford the largeſt, 
Field; for the; Exerciſe and Improvement of human. 


Knowledge. Moſt of our Enquiries tegerd relative | 
| = and are ſet on Foot. vith a binge ta ode | 


and teaches; how, to compare -Magnitudes of diffe- 


with. 


Ess) 
T of theit relative Propetties. The 


Philoſopher attaches himſelf to the Chain of Cauſes 
and Effects, and endeavours to trace out the vari- 
ous Dependence of Things conſidered in this Light. 
In fine, whither do all our Reſearches tend, but by 
means of certain known Properties and Relations, 
to find out others that ſtand ſome how connected 
with them? As for the Importance of theſe Con- 
ceptions, no one can call that in Queſtion, who 
reflects; that from our Relations to our Creator 
and one another, ariſe all the Duties of Morality 
and Religion; and that the Correſpondence of the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature, to the Organs of the 
Body, and Faculties of the Mind, is that by which 
_ -alone we can judge, of what will procure us Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery. Whence it is evident, that with- 
out an exact Knowledge of theſe Relations, we 
muſt wander on in Life with great Uncertainty, 
pad may often plunge into Calamitics and Misfor- 
tunes, by thoſe very Purſuits, "ex which, ee 
potted. votbing but Joy and: Pleaſure. rege 
VI. Tags bave I gone through. the 5105 
ſeveral; Diviſions of our Ideas, . . | 
Lhave. endeavoured to repreſent in ſuch 7 
a: Manner, as their valt Extent may mol de, 
appear; and the Conduct of the Mind in. framing; 
then be diſtivQty. en. | might "I run 


| 0 
or obſcure, adeguate or inadequate, — 


But the Limits of this Fract will not allow my en - 


tering more fully into the Subject, and. I think it. 
the leſs needful, becauſe the very Names are almoſt 


fufficient, to convey a Notion of theſe ſeveral. 


Kinds of Ideas into the Mind. But as the Diviſion. 
explained above ſeems to be of great Importance, 
towards ſettling in the Underſtanding a juſt View- 
of the Progreſs of human Knowledge, and the 

Steps by which it advances from one Degree of 

Improvement to another, I: ſhall: here run over it 

again in as few Words as poſſible, that the whole 
Proceſs may be ſeen at once. Our Ideas are all 
derived into the Underſtanding, either by Senſation, 
or Reflection. This however is obſervable;. that 
one and the fame 'ObjeR;z often cxcites' a Variety; 
of Pereeptions at once, Which are nevertheleſs» | 
readily diſtinguiſhed: by the Mind, and appear each 
under a Form peculiar to itſelf.¶ Theſe conſtitute. 
our primary and original Natices and are caſily 


known from all. others, incas much as tliey are en- 


tirely void of Plurdhiey, ànd cannot be divided in- 
to two or more different Ideas. They are alſo the 
Materials out of which the others are formed, and 
are therefore by Way of Diſtinstion called ſimple· 


Ideas. But the Mind, though it Has ne Bowers 


over theſe, either to faſtfion or deſtrey them can 
ver tombine their itt am infinite Number bf Vun. 


andi 


( 87") 
and from their various Combinations, reſult all our 
complex Ideas, whieh are of two principal Kinds. 
Firſt ſuch as are derived from without; and repre- 
ſent thoſe Combinations of ſimple Ideas, that have 
a real Exiſtenee in Nature. Of this Sort areal} 
our Ideas of Subſtances. Secondly: the Concep- 
tions formed by the Mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting 
and putting together its Ideas. And ag this makes 
by far the largeſt Claſs, and comprehends all thoſe 
Ideas, which may be properly termed our own, as: 
being the real Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding z 
fo they fall very naturally under three diſtinct Heads. 
For either the Mind combines ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
together, in order to form them into one Concep- 
tion, in which the Number and Quality of the I 
deas united, are principally conſider'd ; and thus it. 
is we come by all our compound Notions: or it fixes 
upon any of its Ideas, whether ſimple, compound,” 
or of Subſtances, and leaving dut the Circumſtances. 
of Time, Place, real Exiſtence, and whatever en- 
ders it particular, conſiders the Appearance io n yo? 
and makes that a Repreſentative of all of th# Kd 
whence our ab/trad? and univerſal Ideas are derived: ak 
or laſtly, it compares things one with another, ex- 
amines their mutual Connections, and thereby für- 
niſhes itſelf with a new Set of Notions,” no) b. 
the Name of R-lations ; which as has been already.” 
remarked, make by no Heäns the Raft imporeatit® 
Fett N Claſs 
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Claſs of our Perceptions. This Diviſion of our 
Ideas, as it ſeems to be the moſt natural, and truly 


to repreſent the Manner in which they are intro- 
duced into the Mind, ſo I believe it will be found 
to comprehend them in all their Varieties. I ſhall 
therefore now proceed to offer ſome Obſervations. 
upon Language, as being the great Inſtrument, by 
which we are enabled to make our Ideas and Per- 


ceptions known to others. 


Ag 2 
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07 Words confilered as the Signs of our Ideas. 


| 
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D E have ſeen how the Mind 
recgrding our comes to be firſt furniſhed. 


SAT oth with — and by what Methods it 


contrives to diverſify and enlarge its Stock; let us 
naw conſider the Means of making known our 


Thoughts to others, that we may not only under- 


ſtand how Knowledge is acquired, but alſo in what 
Manner it may be communicated with the greateſt 
Certainty and Advantage. For our Ideas, though 
manifold and various, are nevertheleſs all within our 
own Breaſts, inviſible to others, nor can of them- 


telyes be made appear. But God deſigning us for 
Society, and to have Fellowſhip with thoſe of our 


* Kind, has provided us with Organs fitted to frame 
articulate 


(89) 
articulate Sounds, and given us alſo a Capacity' of | 
uſing thoſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptions,” ; 
Hence ſpring Words and Language; for having once | 
pitched: upon any Sound, to ſtand as the Mark of - n 
an Idea in the Mind, Cuſtom by Degrees eftabliſhes | 
ſuch a Connection between them, that the Appear- ; 
ance of the Idea in the Underſtanding, always 
brings to our Remembrance the Sound or Name by 
which it is expreſſed ;. as in like manner the Hear“ 
ing of the Sduml, never fails. to excite the Idea for | 
which it is made to ſtand: And thus it is eaſy to 
conceive, how a Man may record his own Thoughts, 
and:bring them again into View, in any ſucceeding,” 
Period of Life. For this Connection being once 
ſettled, as che fame Sounds will always ſerve to 
excite the ſame Ideas; if he can but contrive to re- 
giſter his Words, in the Order and Diſpoſition, in 
which the preſent Train of his Thoughts prefents” 
them to his Imagination; it is evident Re wWIIl be 
able to recall theſe Thoughts at Pleaſure, and that 
. tao in the very Manner of their firſt Appearance. | 
Accordingly: we find, that the Inventions of Wri-' 
ting and Printing, by enabling us to fix and per- 
petuate ſuch periſhable things as Sounds, habe Alſo 
furniſhed us with the Means of giving a Kind ol Per- 
manency to the Tranſactions of the Mind, ins! 7 
much that they nay; be. in the ao Manner ſub- 
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jected to our Review, a5 any the other abiding Obe 

jets of Nature. 11 
pag en I. Bur \befides the: Ability of re- 
of t 


ee ehe, Though, Was is 


Tala, of this farther Adrantag in ĩhe Uſe of ex- 


ad allo receive Information of what - paſſes in their 
Breaſts. For any: Number of Men, having agreed 
to eſtabliſſr the ſame Sounds 2s Signs ef the fame 
Ideas, it is apparent: that the Repetition of theſe 


1 Sounds muſt excite the: like Perceptions in each, 


aud create a. perfect. Correſpondence of Thoughts. 


When for Inſtancrʒ any Tram of - Idoas, ſudcoed 


ons another in my Mind, if the Names by which E 
am wont to expreſs them, have been annexed: br 
thoſe with whom T converſe, to the very ſame Set 


of Ideas, nothing 1s more-evident, than that by re- 


peating thoſe Names according to the: Tenor of mx 
preſent Conceptions, I ſhall raiſe! in their Minds the 
ſame Courſe of Thought as has taken Poſſeſſiom ot 
my own. Hence, by barely attending to what. 


paſſes within themſelves, they will alſo, become: ac- 


quainted with the Ideas. in my Underſtanding. and 
have them in a manner laid before: their View. So. 
that we here clearly perceive,. how a Man may 


communicate his: Sentiments, Knowledge, and Diſ- 
caveries to others, if the Language in which he 
converſes, 
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canverſes, be extenſive enough to mark all the 
Ideas and Tranſactions of his Mind. But as this is 
not always the Caſe, and Men are often obliged: to 
invent Terms of their on, to expreſs new Views 
and Conceptions of Things z it may be aſked, how 
in theſe Circumſtances. we can become acquainted 


with the Thoughts of another, when he makes Uſe 


of Words, to which we have never annexed, any 


Ideas, and that of Courſe can raiſe no Perceptions 


in qur Minds. Now in order to unveil this My | 


ſtory, and give ſome little Inſight into the Founda- 


tion, Growth, anil Improvement of Language, the 
following Obſervations wilt I am e be 
found: of conſiderable Moment. 


III. Finster, «that mo Word can *H \. - FT 


to: any. Man the:Sign: of an Idea, till S Meer 
that Idea: comes to have à real Exir Nr 


ſtence in his Mind. For Names being Ford, oe 
only fo: far intelligible, as: th ey Ades rike. f 


known internal Conceptions, where they have | 


none: ſuch-to anſwer them, there they are plainly: 
Sounds: without Signification; and of Courſe con- 
vey. no Inſtruction or Knowledge. But no+ ſooner 


are the Ideas to which they belong; raiſed: in the : 


Underſtanding, than finding it eaſy to connect then 
with the eſtabliſhed: Names; we can join in any A- 
greement of this Kind mado by others, and thereby 


enjoy the Benefit of their Diſcoveries... The -firſt- 


thing therefore to be conſider'd is, how theſe Ideas 
: may 
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may be conveyed into the Mind; that being there, 


ve may learn to connect them with their appropri- 


ated Sounds, and ſo become capable of underſtand- 
ing others, when they make Uſe of theſe Sounds 
in laying open and communicating their Thoughts. 


Now to comprehend this diſtinctly, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to call to Mind, the before- mentioned Di- 
viſion of our Ideas into ſimple and complex. And 
firſt as for our fimple Ideas, it has been already ob- 


ſerved, that they can find no Admiſſion into the 
Mind, but by the two original Fountains of Know- 


ledge, Senſation and Reflection. If therefore any 


of theſe have as yet no Being in the Underſtand- 
ing, it is impoſſible by Words or a Deſcription to 4 


Excite them there. A Man who, had never 


felt the Impreſſion of Heat, could not be brought 


to comprehend that Senſation, by any thing we 
might ſay to explain it. If we would really pro- 


duce the Idea in him, it muſt be by applying the 


proper Object to his Senſes, and bringing him with- 
in; the Influence of a hot Body. When this is 


done, and Experience has taught him the Percep- 
tion to which Men have annexed the Name Heat, 


it then becomes to him the Sign of that Idea, and 
he; thenceforth underſtands the Meaning of a Term, 
which before, all the Words in the World would 


nat have been ſufficient to convey into his Mind. 


The Caſe is the ſame in reſpect of Light and Co- 
5 lours. 
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| touts. A Man born blind, and thereby deprived of 
the, only Conveyance for the Tdeas of this Claſs, can 


never be brought to underſtand. the Names by which 


they are expreſſed. The Reaſon is plain: they 
ſtand for Ideas that have no Exiſtence in his Mind; 

and as the Organ. appropriated to their Reception is 
wanting, all other Contrivances are vain, nor can 
they by any Force of Deſcription be raiſed in his 
Imagination. But it is quite otherwiſe i in our com- 
plex Notions. For theſe being no more than cer- 
tain Combinations of ſimple Ideas, put together in 
various Forms; if the original Ideas out of which 
the Collections are made, have already got Admil- 
lion into the Underſtanding, and the Names ſerving 
to expreſs them are known ; it will be eaſy, by enu- 
merating the ſeveral Ideas concerned in the Com- 


poſition, and marking the Order and Manner in 


which they are united, to raiſe any complex Con- 
ception in the Mind. . Thus the Idea anſwering to 
the Word Rainbow, may be readily excited in the 
Imagination of another, who has never ſeen the 
Appearance itſelf, by barely deſeribing the F igure, 
Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order 'of Colours; if we 
ſuppoſe theſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, with NE Names, 

ſufficiently known to him. 

IV. AnD this naturally leads me to 

a ſecond Obſervation upon this Subject, | ma amr of 
namely : that Words ſtanding for com- «rs — 
plex Ideas are all ET but thoſe 7. 


by 
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by which we denote ſimple Ideas are not. For che 
Perceptions of this latter Clafs, having mo other 
Entrance into the Mind, than by Senſation or Re- 
flection; can only be got by Experience, from the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature, proper to produce choſe 
Perceptions | in us. Words indeed may very well 
ſerve to remind us of them, if they have already 
found Admiſſion into the Underſtanding, and their 
Connection with the eſtabliſned Names is known; 
but they can never give them their original Being 
and Exiftence there. And hence it is, that when 
any one aſks the Meaning of a Word denoting a 
{imple Idea, we pretend not to explain it to him by 
@ Definition, well knowing that to be impoſſible ; 
ut ſuppoſing him already acquainted with the Idea, 
and only ignorant of the Name by which it 'is 
called, we either mention it to him by ſome other 
Name, with which we preſume he knows its Con- 
nection, or appeal to the Object where the Idea it- 
Felf is found. Thus was any one to aſk the Mean- 
ing of the Word white, we ſhould tell him it ſtood 
for the ſame Idea as albus in Latin, or blanc in 
French; or if we thought him a Stranger to theſe 
Languages, might appeal to an Object producing 
the Idea, by ſaying it denoted the Colour we ob- 
"ſerve in Snow or Mili. But this is by no Means a 
Definition of the Word, exciting a new Idea in his 
Vnderſtanding ; but merely a Contrivance to re- 
| | mind 


mind dim of a known Idea, and teach him its Con» 8 
nection with the eftabliſhed Name. For if the Idea $ 
after which he enquires, bas never yet been raiſed Wl: 
in his 'Mind ; as ſuppoſe one who had ſeen no other || 
Colours than 'blatk and white, ſhould aſk the Mean- ai 
ing of the Word Scarlet; it is eaſy to perceive, by 1 
that ĩt would be no more poflible to make him i | 
comprehend it by Words or a Definition, than to 1 | 
diſcourſe the fame Perception into the Imaginatian li | [ 
of a Man 'born blind. The only Method in this | 5 | 
Caſe is, to preſent ſome. Object, by looking at | 8 7 


which the Perception itſelf may be excited, and 
thus he will learn both the Name and the Idea to- 
gether. X | 
V. Snovrp any one's Curioſity nor, 
prompt him to enquire, how it comes a e 
to paſs, that Men agree in the Names n bring. 

| * Bl | |, Men to an A. 
of their ſimple Ideas, ſeeing they can- greement in 
not view the Perceptions in one an- fare len, 
other's Minds, nor make known theſe 
Pereeptions by Words to others; I anſwer, that the 
Effect here mentioned, is produced by Experience 
and Obſervation. Thus finding for inſtance that 
the Name Heat, is annexed to that Impreſſion 
which Men feel when they approach the Fire, 1 
make it alſo the Sign of the Idea excited in me by 
ſuch an Approach, nor have any doubt but it denotes 
the ſame Perception in my Mind as in theirs. For 
ans. we 
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ve are naturally led to imagine, that the ſame Ob- 
jects operate alike upon the Organs of the human 
Body, and produce an Uniformity of Senſations. 
No Man fancies, that the Idea raiſed in him by 
the Taſte of Sugar, and which he calls Sweetneſs, 
differs from that excited in another by the like 
Means; ; or that Wormwood, to whoſe. Reliſh he 
has given the Epithet Bitter, produces in others 
the Senſation which he denotes by the Word Sweet. 
Preſuming therefore upon this Conformity of Per- 
ceptions, when they ariſe from the ſame Objeds, 


we eaſily agree as to the Names of our ſimple Ideas; 


and if at any time, by a more narrow Scrutiny in- 


to things, new Ideas of this Claſs come in our 


Way, which we chuſe to expreſs by Terms of our 
own Invention; theſe Names are explained, not by 
a Definition, but by referring to the Objects, 
whence the Ideas themſelves may be obtained · 
| VI. BeiNG in this Manner furniſh- 
The c- ed with ſimple Ideas, and the Names 


ance of com- 


plex Ideas by by which they are expreſſed, the Mean- 


Deftnitions, a 


wiſe Contri- ing of Terms that ſtand for complex 
. Ideas is eaſily got; becauſe the Ideas 
cdthemſelves anſwering to theſe Terms, 
may be conveyed into the Mind by Definitions, 
For our complex Notions, as was already obſerved, 


are only certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas. 


When therefore theſe are enumerated, and the 


Manner 


C9R) 


maniet in which they are united inte one Concep- 
tion explained, nothing more is wanting to raiſe 
that Conception in the Underſtanding; and thus 


the Teim denoting it comes of Courſe to be under- 


ſtood. And Here it is Worth while to reflect a 
little; upon the wiſe Contrivance of Nature, in 
thus furniſhing us with the very apteſt means of 
cbmmunicating our Thoughts. For were it not ſo 
ordered, that we could thus convey our complex 
Ideas from one to another by Definitions, it would 


in many Caſes be impoſſible to make them known 


at all. This is apparent in thoſe Ideas whieh are 
the proper Work of the Mind. For as they exiſt 
only in the Underſtanding, and have no real Ob- 
jects in Nuture in Conformity to which they are 
fratned ; if we could not make them known by x 
Deſcription; they muſt lie for ever hid within our 
own Breuſts, and be confined to the narrow Ac- 
quaintance of à ſingle Mind. All the fine Scenes; 
that riſe from time to time in the Poet's Fancy, 
and by His lively Painting, give ſuch Entertainment 
to his Rbaders; were hie deſtitute of this Faculty; 
of Hying them open to the View ot others by 
Words and Deſeription ; could not extend their In- 
fluence beyond his own man or give: Joy 
wh d but the original en ens 
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tt. VIII Trens is this farther Advan- 
Ts of greet. tage, in the Ability we enjoy, of com- 
1 ˖[[ municating our complex Notions by 
rale. Definitions ; that as theſe: make by far 
* e ct largeſt Claſs of our Ideas, and moſt 
frequently occur in the Progreſs and Improvement 
of Knowledge; ſo they are by this means imparted 
with the greateſt Readineſs, than which nothing 
could tend more to the increaſe and ſpreading of 
Scienee. For a Definition is ſoon peruſed, and if 
the Terms of it are well underſtood, the Idea it- 
ſelf finds an eaſy Admiſſion into the Mind. Where- 
as in ſimple Perceptions, where we are referred to 
the Objects producing them, if theſe cannot be 
come at, as is ſometimes the Caſe, the Names by 
which they are expreſſed, muſt remain empty 
Sounds. But new Ideas of this. Claſs. gecurring 
very rarely in the Sciences, they ſeldom create any 
great Obſtruction. It is otherwiſe with, our com- 
plex Notions: for every Step we take, leading us 
into new Combinations and Views of Things, it 
becomes neceſſary to explain theſe to others, be- 
fore they can be made acquainted) with our Diſco- 
veries. And as the: manner of Definitions is eaſy, 
requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which 
are always ready, and at hand; hence we can with 
the-leſs Difficulty, remove ſuch Obſtacles, as might 
ariſe from Terms of our own Invention, when 


they 


, 9p) 
they are made to ſtand for new complen Ideasz fi 
geſted to the Mind: by: ſome preſent Train of think. 
ing. And'thas at laſt we are let into the Myftery 
hinted at in the Beginning of this Chapter; VIE, 
how we may become acquainted with the Thoughts 
of another, when he makes uſe of Words, to 
which we have as yet joined no Ideas. The An- 
ſwer is obvious from what has been already ſaid. If 
the Terms denote ſimple Perceptions, he muſt re- 
fer us to thoſe Objects of Nature, whence the Per- 
ceptions themſefves are to be obtained; but if they 
ſtand for complex Ideas, their Meaning may be ex- 
plained by a Definition. As for the Names of fim-" 
ple Ideas, I ſhall here diſmiſs them; it being ſuffi- 
cient to take Notice, that'our Knowledge this Way, 
can be extended only by Experience” and Obſerva- 
tion. But the Theory of Definitions making a 
material Part of Logick, and being indeed of great 
Importance towards the Improvement of liuman 
Knowledge, it will be neceffaty to lay it a www 
more open to the View of the Reader. S 
VIII. ComPLex' Ideas are; as has 
been already ſaid, no other thair'fim- nec , 
ple Ideas put together in vatious Forms. bene Le, 
But then it is to be obſeryed, that in © 
making theſe Collections, the Mind e 
tied down to the immediate View of the ſimple- 
K out of which they are framed; For 
F 2 if 
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if we ſuppoſe the Underſtanding ' already furniſhed 
with a conſiderable Stock of compound Notions, 
theſe again may be made the conſtituent Parts of 
others ſtill more compounded, inſomuch that the 
new Idea thence ariſing, .may be. termed a Combi- 
nation of complex Conceptions. Thus the Idea 
annexed to the Word Animal, includes many Per- 

ceptions under it, as Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Mo- 
tion, Sc. In like manner by the Term rational we 


denote a Variety of ſimple. Ideas. If now combin- 


ing theſe. two. Concepfions together, we form 
the ſtill more complex Notion of a i. Ani- 
mal ; the Idea thus got, is truly a Collection of 
compound Notices. In a Word, the ſame thing 
happens here as, in N umbers, which we may con- 


ſider not only as various Collections of Units, theſe 


being indeed their original and conſtituent Parts; 
but alſo as ſometimes compoſed: of other leſſer Num- 
bers, which all put, together make up the reſpective 


Sums. Now in tracing any very large Number, 


when for the Eaſe of the Mind, we conſider it at 
firſt as compoſed of various others {till leſſer : if we 


next take theſe: leſſer, Parts to Pieces, and purſue 


them continually, until we arrive at the Units out 
of which they are compoſed; we thereby totally 


_ unravel the Collection, and being able to puſhy our 


Reſearches no farther,. reſt ſatisfied, in the Vio 
thus offered to the Underſtanding... Juſt ſo it is in 
8 1 the 
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the Examination of our complex 1 For when 
any very compounded Notion, comes under the In- 
ſpection of the Mind, in order to be traced ta its 
firſt Principles; we begin with reſolving it into 
other Ideas leſs complicated, and taking theſe agaiit 

to Pieces one by one, ſtill go on with the Search, 
until we have broken the whole into our firſt and 
fimple Perceptions, beyond which the Purfuit can- 
not poſſibly be carried. And this is the Reaſon, why 
I have all along called our ſimple Ideas, the Foun- 
dation and Ground-work of human Knowledge; 
becauſe in unravelling the Conceptions of the Mind, 
we find ourſelves at length bounded by theſe Ideas, 
which ate n an Reſort of the Wann 


n! it; 1 11% 21 lens 
IE. Fron nt ks been ſaid\it- © 
will be eaſy to conceive, how in defi- Kae, 
ning a Term, ſtanding for any ers f 2 1. 4 

complex Idea, other Terms may be in- #lement 

troduced, that alſo denote compound ue 
Ideas, though of an inferior Claſs. For N 
the firſt Idea being reſolvable into others leſs com- 
plicated, the Definition which enumerates theſe 
component Ideas, muſt conſiſt of the Names by 
which they are expreſſed. And if it ſo ' happen 
that the Ideas of this ſecond Claſs are alſo unknown: 
their Terms too ought to be ſtill farther defined. 
n this manner may a Series of Definitions be ears 


3 ried 


— 
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ried on, until we arrive at the Names of ſimple 
Ideas, which not being definable, the Analyſis. muſt 
neceſſarily ceaſe. And thus we fee, that as our 
ſimple Ideas, are the Materials and Foundation of 
Knowledge, ſo the Names of ſimple Ideas, may be 
conſidered as the Elementary Parts of Language, 
beyond which we cannot trace the Meaning and 
Signification of Words. When we come to them, 
we ſuppoſe the Ideas they ſtand for already known, 
or if they are not, Experience alone muſt be con- 
ſulted, and not Definitions or Explications. And 
here it is well worth our Notice, that as the Names 
of theſe our original Conceptions, conſtitute the 
primary and fundamental Articles of Speech, upon 
which the whole Superſtructure of human Language 
is built, ſo they are of all others the leaſt doubtful 
and uncertain in their Signification. Becauſe ſtand · 
ing cach for one ſimple Perception, not precarioufly 


excited in the Mind, but the Effect of certain | 


Powers in Things, fitted to produce that Senſation 
in us; there is no Danger of Error or Miſtake. 
He that once knows Sweetneſs to be the Name of 
the Taſte received from Sugar, N biteneſi of the 
Colour in Snow or Milk, and Heat of the Senſation 
produced by approaching the Fire, will not be apt 
to miſapply thoſe Words, or annex them to Per- 
ceptions of a different Kind. And as the Names 
* waren Ideas, may all be reſolved into theſe pri- 

ö mitive 
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mitive Terms, it is apparent that we are ſufficient- 
ly provided with the Means of communicating our 
Thoughts one to another; and that the Miſtakes ſo 
frequently complained of on this Head, are wholly 
owing to ourſelves, in not ſufficiently defining the 
Terms we uſe, or perhaps not 3 them 


with clear and determinate Ideas. 
wh > H {A P. 1 
E Definition and its ſeveral Kinds. 
I. TAVING laid theſe Founda- - 
tions, ſhewn what Words are, . 2 any of 
and what are not definable, and taught Fee 


1% wartous 
the Manner of refolving our Notions, Apeltaten. 


as well as Language itſelf, into its firft E ped 
and original Principles ; we now. proceed to explain 


a little more particularly the Nature of a Defini- 


tion, and the feveral Kinds made Uſe of, according 
to the different Views Men have, in communica- 
ting their Thoughts one to another. Definitions 
are intended to make known the Meaning of Words 
ſtanding for complex Ideas, and were we always 
careful to form thoſe Ideas exactly in our Minds, 


and copy our Definitions from that Appearance, 


much of the Confuſion and Obſcurity complain- 
ed of in Languages might be prevented. But 
F 4 


Un- 
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unhappily for us we are by no means ſteddy in the 
Application of Names, referring them ſometimes 
to one thing, ſometimes to another; which oſten 
creates great Uncertainty in their Signification, and 
obliges us to give a different Turn to our Defini- 
tions, according to the different Reference of the 
Terms defined. In order therefore to rer der this 
whole Matter as clear and obvious as poſſible, we 
{hall firſt conſider, to what it is that Names, in the 
Uſe of Language, are moſt commonly applied; 
and then from the Variety of this r en- 
deavour to account for the ſeveral Methods of de- 
fining mentioned i in the Writings of Logicians. 
: J "6 Worps then have manifeſtly 10 
| Wins Laws threefold Reference. Firſt and more 
— 2 immediately, they cenote the Ideas in 
_ ny the Mind of him who uſes them; and 
. 7 _ - this is their true and proper Snifcn- 
tion. When a Man ſpeaks, it is that 
he, may be underſtood, and the Words he employs 
to, convey his Thoughts, are ſuch as by Uſe he has 
learnt to connect with the Ideas then preſent to his 
Mind. But becauſe thoſe with whom we converſe, 
are alſo. ſuppoſed to know the Meaning of the 
Terms we uſe, hence Secondly, we conſider our 
Words, as Signs likewiſe of the Ideas in their 
Minds; and this is the Foundation of what is called 
| „ 16. 


( 105 ) 
Propriety in Language, when Men take Care to 
affix ſuch Notions to their Words, as are common- 
ly applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding 
in the Country where they live. The third and 
laſt Reference of Words, is to Things themſelves. 
For many of our Ideas, are taken from the ſeve- 
ral Objects of Nature, where with we are ſurround- 
ed; and being conſidered as Copies of things really 


exiſting, the Words by which they are expreſſed, 


are often transferred from the Ideas themſelbes, to 
ſignify thoſe Objects which they ate ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. Thus the Word Sun, not onby denotes 
the Idea excited in the Mind by that Sound, but is 


alſo frequently made to ſtand for the luminous Body 


itſelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Pla- 
netary Syſtem. Now according to this thleefold 
Application of Names, their Definitions, and the 
Manner of explaining them, muſt be various; for 


it is one thing to unfold the Ideas in a Man's o.-w 


Mind, another to deſcribe them as they are ſup- 
poſed. to make their Appearance in the Minds of. 
others; and laſtly, it is ſomething ſtilh different, 
them a Conformity to the Being and Reality of 
e But v we wad treat of each in Order. 
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d , UE Finer they, when we canker 
WE | Words, as. Signs of the Ideas in jm 
word guy's * Mind of him who uſes them; a 

Ze, Definition is nothing elſe, but ſuch an 


s, and are 


-- Explication of the Meaning of any 


. Term, as that the complex Idea an- 
EA eee a may be .excited in the 
Underſtanding of him with whom he converſes, 
And this is plainly no more than teaching the Con- 


|  neGian' of gur Words and Ideas, that others may 


underſtand the Senſe of our Expreſſions, and know - 


_ viſtinRly what Notions we affix to the Terms we 
uſe, When we ſay for inſtance, that by the Word 


Square, we mean a Figure bounded by four equal 
Sides, joined together at right Angles ; what is this 
but a Declaration, that the Idea of a quadrilateral, 
equilateral, rectangular Figure, is that which in 


Diſcourſe or Writing, we connect with the Term 


Sue This is that kind of Definition, which 
Logiciaus call the Definition of the Name; becauſe 


it diſcovers the Meaning of the Words or Names we 


make uſe of, by ſnewing the Ideas for which they 
ſtand. Now as Sounds are of themſelves indifferent 


i to ignify any Ideas, hence it is plain, that the De- 
= Afinitiong of Names are arbitrary, every Man having 
a Liberty to affix what Notions he pleaſes to his 
Words. But the Convenience of Communication 
making it neceffary, for Men ſpeaking the ſame 

TEAS - | Lan- 


(1) 
Language, to! agree” as nearly. as [poſſible in the 
Signification of Sounds, a Conformity has accord- 
ingly been ſtudied. Nevertheleſs we find, that Dif. 


ferences will from time to time creep in, which 


muſt create great Confuſion in Mens Diſcourſes and 


Reaſonings, if they are not careful to define their 
Terms, that their Signification may be kept fixed 


and ſteddy, and lie always open to the View of the 


Mind. The Writings of the Mathematicians are a 
clear Proof, how much the Advancement of human 
Knowledge depends upon a right Uſe of Definitions 
For as by means of them, they every where preſervs 
the fame determined Signification to their Words, 


hence there is little Diſpute as to the Meaning of 


their Expteſſions, almoſt all Men underſtanding them 


in the ſame Senſe. And thus it happens;'thaefuch 


as apply their Thoughts: this way, having perfectly 
the fame Views of Things; readily comprehend tht 


Diſcoveries already made, and are thereby enabled 


with joint Labour, and an exact Conformity of No? 


tions, to carry on the Improvement of this Brands 


of Knowledge. And if Men in other Parts of 
Learning, were alike eareful to fix the Meating of 


their Terms, the Progreſs of Science muſt be gieatly 


furthered, and all thoſe verbal Diſputes, that now 
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ate i, IV. Tris then oughit to be our firſt 
| 2 of 2 4 when we enter upon a Deſign of 


the Name not l 
aluays true illuſtrating any particular Branch of 


end real De- 


Baue. Study; to aſcertain our Ideas, and mark 
125 the Names by which they are expreſſed. 
And do Definitions of Words are indeed arbi- 
trary, (for a Man may affix what Ideas he pleaſes 
26 his Terms, nor can any one conteſt this Liberty 
with him, ) yet it will be proper to conform as near 
as poſſible to common Acceptation, that thereby 
eur Thoughts may find a more eaſy and ready En- 
trance into the Minds of others. If | it ſhould now 
de aſked, what are the Rules of a good Definition ? 
I anſwer, that as in Definitions of the Name, we 
zim at no more, than teaching the Connection of 
Words and Ideas every Contrivance, by which 
we are enabled, ta excite the Idea | annexed to any 
Word is the Mind of another, -will ſerve the Pur- 
poſe of a Defanitiip.. Now the Ideas we join with 
our Words. are of ay okiods: either ſuch as we have 
reaſon to believe are already in the Minds of others, 

though. perhaps they know not the Names dy which 
+ they are called; or ſuch as being nem and of our 
own. Formation, can no otherwiſe: be made known 
; than by 2 Deſcription. In the firſt Caſe, there is 
no Neceſſity for lay ing open the Idea, itſelf, becauſe 
deing already known, any Contrivance to remind. 
us of it is ſufficient, . When we ſay for inſtance, 
22 | 1 that 


(409) 


that a Clock" is an Inſtrument by which we meaſure 
the Hours of the Day; it is plain, that the Idea ans 
ſwering to the Word Clock, is not here; unfolded, 
but we being before-hand- ſuppoſed to have an Idea 
of this Inſtrument, are only taught by what Name 
it is called. Now in this Senſe, the Names of even 
ſimple Ideas may be defined. For by ſaying that 
Il bite is the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, 
Heat the Senſation produced by approaching the 
Fire, we ſufficiently make known what Ideas we 
connect with the Terms bite and Heat, which 
is the true Purpoſe of a Definition of the Name. 
Hence it appears, that many of thoſe Explanations 
of Words, which Logiciang call Definitions of the 
Name, are not Definitions in a true and proper 
Senſe, that is, ſuch Deſcriptions of Ideas, as would 
ferve to excite them in the Mind of another, even 
ſuppoſing him before wholly unacquainted with 
them, but merely Contrivances to remind us of 
known Ideas, e eee 
age:called. I. dr ti 1 He E abt his 

V. Bur where the eas cet ir 
with our Words, are new and of dur . n when 


they coincide 
own Formation, there they are to be / 201th.the Dex. 


had open by a: Deſcription: | Becauſe) Bg. Il. 
being ſuppoſed. unknown to others, we 
muſt firſt raiſe. them in their Minds, before they ean 
learn to connect them with any particular Names. 


# 2 7 
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. (ny) 
Aud here it i, that the Definition of the Name, 
coincides with what Logicians call the Definition of 


the Thing, as in either Caſe we proceed, by unfold- 
ing the Idea itſelf, for which the Term defined 
ſands. And indeed this alone is what conſtitutes a 
Definition, in the true and proper Senſe of the 
Word, as will appear more fully afterwards, when 
we come to conſider the Terms we uſe, as referred 
to the real Objects of Nature. We ſhall therefore 
poſtpone this Conſideration of the Definition of the 
Name, till we came to treat of the Definition of the 
Thing, when it will more naturally fall in our way. 
It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, that when 
we fay the Definitions of the Name are arbitrary, 
we mean not that the Deſcriptions of Ideas are ſo 
too. For every Idea having a peculiar Appearance 
of it's own, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, nothing is more evident, than that the De- 
ſcription. muſt be ſuch, as- to exhibit that preciſe 
Canception. But then the Connection of any Idea, 
with the Name by which it is expreſſed, being as 
we have ſaid wholly arbitrary, the conſidering the 
Defcription of that Idea, as the. Definition of that 
particular Name, muſt be ſo tos. So that although 
Definitians conſideted as Deſcriptions of ous Ideas, 
are ſteddy and invariable, yet the Application of 
„ poorer Sounde; (Which is all chat we 
ann is. VN 67; . 1 t. 40 ander- | 
K 


. 

underſtand by the Definition of the Name) * 
wholly a Work of our on free Choice. * 

VI. Bur ſecondly, beſides conſider- „ 9 NE 
Wee 
Ideas, we are alſo very apt on many . 2 
Occaſions, to refer them to the Ideas in He, *$ 
the Minds of other Men. Now to de- 
fine a Term in this View, is to inveſtigate it's 
Meaning or Acceptation, according to the common 
Uſe of Speech. Here then it is plain that Defini- 
tions are not arbitrary. For although in regarding 
Words as the Marks of our own Ideas, we may 
give them what Meaning we pleaſe 3 yet when we 
conſider them in reference to the Thoughts of o- 
thers, they have a fixed and ſteddy Signification 5 
namely, that which Cuſtom, and the Propriety 
of Language, has aſſigned them. The Words 
Ability, and Genius, may by any Man be made tot 
ſand for one and the ſame, Idea in his own Mind, 
and if he takes care to advertiſe us of this, he is ati 
liberty to. uſe them promiſcuouſly, Zut if the com- 
mon Courſe of Language, hath confined the Word 
Genius, to expreſs. the. natural Strength and Talents: 
which are acquired, whoever pretends to explain 
the proper Acceptation of theſe Terms, is bound to 
take notice. of this Difference. As Prapriety af: 


Speech makes our Language * 


42 * 


(2) 
Thoughts a ready Entrance into the Minds of 
others, it. well deſerves our Application and Care: 
The beſt way to acquire it is from the Writings and 
| Diſcourſes of thoſe, who ſeem to have had the 
| - cleareſt Notions, and to have n their . 


with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. | 
VII. Wi come ne 
22 of laſt Species of Definitions, that namely 
e to the real! Which conſiders Words as referred to 
| Nats, 8 Things themſelves. And here it is plain 
we are not at liberty to feign and fa- 
dien our 8 at pleaſute, but being tied 
down to the real Objects of Nature, muſt ſtudy a: 
Conformity to Things themſelves. When we. de- 
fine for inſtance the Sun, conſidered as that Being, 
who poſſeſſes the Center of our Syſtem, and diffuſes 
Heat and Light to the Planets around him; it is: 
not enough that we give an Account of the Idea, 
anſwering to that Word in our Minds. We muſt 
| further take care, that the Idea itſelf, carries in it a 
| teal Conſormity to the Object it is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. And bence it is, chat all Definitions of 
| 4his kind, when juſtly made, are in reality Pictures 
| or Repreſentations, taken from the Being and 
Exiſtence-of Things. For they are intended to ex- 
preſs their Nature and Properties, ſo as to diſtinguiſh- 
them from all others, and exhibit: them clearly to 
* the Mind. Tis for this Reaſon that 
we 0+. 4 ; . Logi- 
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Logicians call them Definitions of the Thing, becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to refer, not ſo much to the Ideas 
in the Underſtanding, as to the em a 
repreſented by thoſe Ideas. ; 

VII. Anp- this allo lets us into the cnc 
Ground of that Diſtinction ſo univer- Diftin&ion * 
ſally received, between” Definitions of Deftion of 
the Name and of the Thing. The ode Tin, 
firſt are arbitrary, and not liable to b: 
bate or Contradiction. The ſecond urdPropoliticiis 
capable of Proof and Illuſtration, and which may 
therefore be conteſted. . The Reaſon is obvious. 
Definitions of the Name ſerve only to mark, 


what Ideas we connect with our Words. And as 


Sounds are of themſelves indifferent to fignify any 
Ideas, we are entirely at liberty to affix to them 
what Notions we pleaſe. But it is otherwiſe in the 


Definition: of the Thing. For here our Words 


ſerving to denote certain particular Beings in Na- 
ture, cannot be the Signs of any Ideas at pleaſure, 


but of ſuch only as carry in them à Conformity to 


the ſeveral Objects to which the Words refer. A 
Man may uſe the Term Square to expreſs that Idea, 
which others denote by the Word Triangle,” and de- 
fine it accordingly. In this Caſe indeed he recedes 
from the common Forms of Speech, but his Defint- 
tion cannot be charged with Falſhood.. He telle 
that by a Square he means a three · ſicded Figure, ald 
od who 
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| who can diſpute the Truth of this, if he really all 


along uſes the Word in that Senſe? I would only 
.obſerve,, that by changing thus the Meaning of 


Words, we change not Things themſelves, or their 


Relations and Habitudes one towards another. Theſe 
are at all times the ſame and invariable, nor have 
any Dependence upon the Fancy and Caprice of 
Men. It is true the Properties of the Triangle, 
may after this Definition, be affirmed of the Square ; 
hut as in either Caſe, the Idea to which theſe Pro- 
perties belong, is the ſame, the Propoſitions only 
expreſſing our Judgments, and not our e 
eee ſuffer a:ſacming Variation. 
IX. Bur where Words ur made to 


— particular Objects, previous to 
any Definitions given, there _ 


res None 
ond — 


this Caſe, we are not put upon en- 

plaining what Ideas we connect with 
aur Words, but a Connection being already ſup- 
poſed, between the Name and the Thing ſignified, 
our Zuſineſs is, to unfold that Idea, by which the 
Object itſelf is moſt clearly and diſtinctly repreſented. 
Thus the Word Gald denotes that Metal, which is 
of higheſt Value amang Men, and goes fartheſt in 
the way of Commerce. This Connection being 


anne ſettled, zwe are no longer left to arbitrary Do- 


Gaitians, but muſt deſcribe it by ſuch Properties a 


» Ag are 
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b to. be found in it, and will heſt ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh it when it comes in aa eh: by 
ſaying that it is 4 e yellow, n n 
leable, fuſible, &c. 
X. FROM what has been ſaid it ap- 
pears, that in the Language of Logi- & 
cians, Definitions of the Thing reſpe& [7197 noe 
only Subſtances, and Beings that have a , D- 
real Exiſtence in Nature, ſerving to de- Name. 
ſcribe them by their Properties and At- 
tributes, And this I doubt not. is the Reaſon, that 
the Definitions of the Mathematicians, are not con · 
ſidered as Definitions of the Thing, but of. the 
Name; becauſe the Ideas therein deſcribed, are the 
mere Creatures of the Underſtanding, and not ſup- 
poſed to be copied from Patterns exiſting without us, 
A Circle, a Triangle, a Square, Cc, ſuch as Mas 
thematicians conceive them, are no where to be 
found in Nature, that we know of. Hence it might 
juſtly be accounted abſurd, to call our Definitions 
of theſe Definztions of the Thing, when they ſerve 
not to deſcribe any real Objects of Natuse, but 
merely to unfold the Conceptions of the Mind. 
And yet if we lock into the Matter narrowly, we 
ſhall find, that the Rules followed in theſe Definis 
tions, are mores RG with thoſe which Lo- 
_ All the ſeveral Species of Figuies gov 
ſcribed. 


(16) 


ſeribed by their properties, ſome of which are com- 
mon to different Ranks, others peculiar to the Tribe 
defined. The common Properties conſtitute what 
Logicians call the Genus, and thoſe that are pecu- 
liar the Difference. Now the Genus and Difference 
make up the Logical Definition of the Thing, as 
will be more _ ane from what fol- 
lows. 

| xI LAM a apt to dlink, that 
When ge the Mathematical Definitions, as they are 
Dn þ FF Of the ſame general Form with the De- 
be Thing, and finitions of Subſtances, and ſubje to 


therefere ought. 
wot-7o be a- the fame Rules, have been improperly 


N ale: - conſidered as mere Definitions of the 
25 Name, in which we are left wholly to 
arbitrary Explications. For however we may 
change the Name of one Figure for another in Diſ- 
courſe or Writing, uſing the Term Square to de- 
note a Triangle, or the Word Triangle to expreſs a 
Square, it is certain the Ideas themſelves: are in- 
variable, and no leſs capable of being diſtinguiſhed 
by their Properties, than che ſeveral Species of Sub- 
ſtances. Thus if we ſuppoſe the Word Sguare, to 
denote that Species of Figures, whoſe Sides ſeverally 
_  ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle, we ſhall 
find ourſelves equally. ſhut out from arbitrary Expli- 
_ eations, as in the Definition of the Names of Sub- 
ſtances. Fer n d happens in no Figures, but 
un thoſe 


( 17) 
thoſe which are bounded by Four equal Sides, joined 
together at right Angles; it follows evidently, that 
the true and proper Definition of a Square, is that 
which exhibits the preciſe Idea here mentioned, and 
no other, to the Mind. And thus it appears; that 
the common Diviſion of Definitions, into thoſe of 
the Name and Thing, is not ſufficiently calculated 
to give us right Apprehenſions, as to what. is and 
what is not arbitrary in the Explicatien of Words: 
It may not therefore be improper, if we here en- 
deavour to clear up this Matter a little, and free it 
from thoſe Obſcurities in which it has hitherto been 
involved. To this end we ſhall premiſe the follow- 
ing Obſervations. 1 
XII. 1. Fixs r, that W Log i ien 
cians may pretend about the Definition Deen. 
of the, Thing, it is yet certain, that %% 7g, 
none of our Definitions when purſued Gat ut merely our. 
own Ideus. 
to their Source, regard immediately | 
Things themſelves, but merely the Ideas in our own 
| Minds. This I doubt not will appear a Paradox to 
many, who. will be apt to enquire, whether. the De- 
finition of Gold, be not taken from that Metal, 
independent of the various Conceptions of Men 
about it. To this I anſwer, that indeed in en 
our Idea of Gold, we regard chiefly the Thing itſelf, 
uniting .-in,. our: Conception, ſuch Properties as ow 
moſt conſpicuous, and. ſerve beſt to diſtinguiſh: it 
* 


* 4 * 
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' from other Metals, to which. it may bear any Re. 
femblance. But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold 
is known to us, ſo in deſcribing it to others, we 
aim at nothing more, than to transfer the ſame 
Conception into their Minds. Now this can no 


other wiſe be done, but by enumerating the ſeveral 
Properties out of which our own complex Notion is 
formed. And indeed it were in the higheſt Degree 
abſurd to imagine, that Men in explaining Things 
to others, ſhould make” uſe of any Marks or Cha- 
racters, but thoſe by which they are known to them- 
ſelves. Hence it comes to paſa, that all our Defi- 
nitions, are in Fact nothing elſe but Tranſcripts of 
the Ideas in our Minds. Where theſe: are imperfect, 
the Definitions muſt be ſo too; where they are juſt 
and adequate; the Copies taken from them, if drawn 
out with Accuracy and Care, cannot fail to exhibit 
the Object deſeribed. And this will very well ſerve 
to account, for that great Diverſity of Definitions we 
often meet with, even of one and the ſame Object. 
Becauſe Men, in conſequenee of their different 
Purſuits and Applications, falling often into different 

- Views of Things, muſt needs vary no lefs in their 
Definitions, than in the Ideas themſelves from which 
theſe Definitions are copied. He whoſe Obſervation 
goes no farther than the more obvious Qualities of 

Gold, will content himſelf with deſcribing it by its 

Colour, Weight, and perhaps Malleability and Fu- 
| _ 


Cry) 

ſibility. On the other Hand a Goldſinith, having 
enquired farther into the Nature of that Metal, and 
finding ſeveral other Properties that equally belong 
to it, will be apt to take theſe alſo into his complex 
Idea, and accordingly introduce them in a Defini- 
tion. Hence his Deſcription will add to the former, 
Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Agua Regia, &c. And 
ſo in Proportion, as Men's various Purſuits, lead 
them into a more accurate Examination of things, 
their Explications will take a different Turn, ſuita- 
ble to the Ideas they have framed within * 
ſelves. 

XIII. 2, Tuts then being evident, 
that our Definitions reſpect not Things, 2 — be- 


tween the De- 


themſelves, but the Ideas in our own, fit of the, 
Minds; I would in the next Place ob- 7 22 Wor 
ſerve, that the Diſtinction of them in- inf 
to thoſe of the Name and Thing, is al.. 
together uſeleſs, and tends rather to l u; 
than give right Apprehenſions of the Subject in 
Hand. For thus Men are apt to fancy, that many 
of their Definitions ate expreſſive, of the real Eſ- 
ſence of Things, whereas they are in truth no more , 
than Tranſcripts of their own Ideas. And as it 
ſometimes falls out, that theſe Ideas are not collect- 
ed with ſufficient Care, from the Objects they re · 
preſent; we find by Experience, that a miſtaken 
nn occaſion a Miſtake al in the. 
5. 
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Definition. But this could not happen; were our 
Definitions copied from Things themſelves: becauſe 
their Eſſences being immutable and always the ſame, | 
the Definition would in this Caſe ſerve to correct 
the Idea, and might be conſidered as à Standard, by 
which to judge, whether the Idea was rightly | 
framed. I deny not that Words are often tranſ- 
ferred from our Ideas, to ſignify the Objects which 
theſe Ideas repreſent; as when we talk of the Sun, 
the Earth, Men, and other Animals. But then let 
it be obſerved, that as theſe Objects are only known 
to us, by the Ideas of them in our Minds; ſo in 
deſcribing them to others, all we aim at is, diſtinct- 
ly to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence 
it appears, that what Logicians call a Definition of 
the Thing, is in truth no more, than an unfolding 
of the Idea, by which that Thing is repteſented to 
the Underſtanding. But now in Mathematical De- 
finitions, and indeed all others whatſoever; this alſo | 
is our whole Aim and Intent, to | exhibit and lay 
oßen thoſe Ideas, of which the Words we uſt are 
the Signs: And thus it happens, that in innume- 
rable Tnftances, what Logicians Gat the Definition 
of the Name, is yet found to Ceincide Wich, and 
proceed by the very ſame Rules, as the Definition of | 
the Thing ; which clearly demonſtrates the Neceſſity of 
baniſhing this friyolous Diſtinction, and eſtabliſhing, 
ſome preciſe and determinate Notion, expreſſive” of 
7 the 


— : 
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the true Nature of a Definition, and comprehend- 
ing it in its full Extent. | 
XIV. Nor will this appear ſo difh- 


; Definitions i 
cult a Taſk if we call to Mind, that E Coſes De- 


Words are in all Caſes the Signs of our 1 
Ideas, and no otherwiſe ſignify things, 
than as they ſtand for thoſe Ideas by which things 
are repreſented to the Underſtanding. By defining 
our Words therefore we can mean no more, than 
the laying open to the View of others the Ideas of 
which theſe Words are the Signs. For thus it is 
that the Meaning of our Expreſſions comes to be 
known, and that we find ourſelves capable of trans- 
ferring our Thoughts and Conceptions into the 
Minds of thoſe with whom we converſe. Where 
Words are referred to things themſelves, there we 
explain the Ideas by which theſe things are repre- 
ſented ; where they denote Conceptions framed by 
the Mind, there we lay open theſe Conceptions, 
and endeavour to exhibit them according to their 
real Appearance within our own Breaſts. But in 
both Caſes it is our own Ideas, it is the Perceptions 
of our own Minds, either as taken from things 
without, or framed by the Underſtanding itſelf, that 
we explicate and unfold. 7 

XV. Anp thus we have at length 1, ,,4;vay, 
ſettled the true and genuine Notion of A 2 
a Definition, comprehending all its Va- 

6 rieties, 
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Repreſentation Tieties, from whatever Science taken, 
of certain #- or to whatever Objects extended. For 
tions. from what we have ſaid it evidently 
follows, that a Definition is the unfolding of ſome 
Conception of the Mind, anſwering to the Word 
or Term made Uſe of as the Sign of it. Now as 
in exhibiting any Idea to another, it is neceſſary 
that the Deſcription be ſuch, as may excite that 
preciſe Idea in his Mind; hence it is plain, that 
Definitions properly ſpeaking are not arbitrary, but 
confined to the repreſenting of certain determinate 
| ſettled Notions, ſuch namely as are annexed by the 
Speaker or Writer to the Words he uſes. As never- 
theleſs it is univerſally. allowed, that the Significa- 
tion of Words is perfectly voluntary, and not the 
Effect of any natural and neceſſary Connection, 


between them and the Ideas for which they ſtand, 
ſome may perhaps wonder why Definitions are not 
ſo too. In order therefore to unravel this Diffi- 
culty, and ſhow diſtinctly what is, and what is not 
arbitrary in Speech, we muſt carcfully diſtinguiſh 
between the Connection of our Words and Ideas, 
and the unfolding of the Ideas themſelves. - 

XVI. FirsrT, as to the Connection of 
= ted our Words and Ideas, this it is plain is 
Fa ” _—_ a purely arbitrary Inftitution. When 
fly vun. for inſtance we have in our Minds, the 
—_— Idea of any particular Species of Me- 

ö tals, the calling it by the Name Gold, 
is 
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1 an Effect of the voluntary Choics of Men ſpeak. 


ing the ſame Language, and not of any peculiar 


Aptneſs in that Sound to expreſs that Idea. Other 
Nations we find make Uſe of different Sounds, 
and with the ſame Effet. Thus Aurum denotes 
that Idea in Latin, and Or in French. And even 
the Word Gold itſelf, would have as well ſerved to 
expreſs the Idea of that Metal which we call Silver, 
had Cuſtom in the Beginning fo eſtabliſhed it. 


XVII. Bur although we are thus 
entirely at Liberty, in connecting any —_ 1 
Idea with any Sound, yet it is quite % 6 
otherwiſe in unfolding the Ideas them- Repreſentation 
i of that precife 
ſelves. For every Idea, having a pre- Appearance 


by wwhic h tLey ; 


cCiſe Appearance of its own, by which e 25. 
it is diſtinguiſhed from every other — * 
Idea; it is manifeſt, that in laying it 

open to others, we muſt ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription, 
as ſhall exhibit that peculiar Appearance. When 


we have formed to ourſelves the Idea of a Figure, 


bounded by four equal Sides, joined together at 
right Angles, we are at Liberty to expreſs that Idea 
by any Sound, and may call it either a Square or a 
Triangle. But whichever of theſe Names we uſe, 
ſo long as the Idea is the ſame, the Deſcription by 
which we would ſignify it to another, muſt be ſo 


too. Let it be called Square or Triangle, it is ſtill 


a * having four equal Sides, and all its Angles 
G 2 right 
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right ones. Hence we clearly ſee, what is and 
what is not arbitrary in the Uſe of Words. The 
eſtabliſhing any Sound, as the Mark of ſome deter- 
minate Idea in the Mind, is the Effect of free 
Choice, and a voluntary. Combination- among Men. 
And as different Nations, make Uſe of different 
Sounds, to denote the ſame Ideas, hence proceeds 
all that Variety of Languages, which we meet with 
in the World. But when a Connection between 
our Ideas and Words is once ſettled, the unfolding 
of the Idea anſwering to any Word, which proper- 
ly conſtitutes a Definition, is by no means an arbi- 
trary thing. For here, as I have already obſerved, 
we are bound to exhibit that preciſe Conception, 
which either the uſe of Language, or our own par- 
| ticular Choice, hath annexed to the Term we uſe, 

XVIII. Axp thus it appears, that 
Can . Definitions conſidered as Deſcriptions of 


bas bitherw Ideas in the Mind, are ſteady and in- 


perplexed the 
Theory of De- variable, being bounded to the Repre- 


Ag ſentation of thoſe preciſe Ideas. But 
then in the Application of Definitions to particular 
Names, we are altogether left to our own free 
Choice. Becauſe as the connecting of any Idea, 
with any Sound, is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitution ; 
the applying the Deſcription of that Idea, to that 
Sound, muſt be ſo too. When therefore Logicians 
tell us, that the Definition of the Name is arbi- 

trary, 
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trary, they mean no more than this; that as diffe- 
rent Ideas may be connected with any Term, ac- 
cording to the good Pleaſure of him that uſes it, in 
like manner may different Deſcriptions be applied to 
that Term, ſuitable to the Ideas ſo connected. But 
this Connection being ſettled, and the Term con- 
ſidered as the Sign of ſome fixed Idea in the Un- 
derſtanding, we are no longer left to arbitrary Ex- 
plications, but muſt ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription, as 
correſponds with that preciſe Idea. Now this alone, 
according to what has been before laid down, ought 
to'be-accounted a Definition. What I am apt to 
think has occaſioned no ſmall Confuſton in this 
Matter, is; that many Explanations of Words, where 
no Idea is unfolded, but meerly the Connection be- 
tween ſome Word and Idea aſſerted, have yet been 
dignified with the Name of Definitions. Thus in 
the Inſtance before given, when we ſay that @ 
Clock is an Inſtrument by which we meaſure Time : 
this is by ſome called a Definition. And yet it is 
plain, that we are beforehand ſuppoſed to have an 
Idea of this Inftrument, and only taught that the 
Word Coch, ſerves in common Language to de- 
note that Idea. By this Rule, all Explications of 
Words in our Dictionaries will be Definitions, nay 
as was already obſerved, the Names of even ſimple 
Ideas may be thus defined. 7Yhite we may ſay is 
the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, Heat the 
G 3 Sen- 
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Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, and ſo 


in innumerable other Inſtances. But theſe, and all 


others of the like kind, are by no means Defini- 
tions, exciting new Ideas in the Underſtanding, but 
merely Contrivances to remind us of known Ideas, 


and teach their Connection with the eſtabliſhed 


Names. It is nevertheleſs worth our Notice, that 
what Logicians call Definitions of the Name, ex- 
tend properly no farther than theſe Explanations, 
ſerving to mark the Connection of our. Ideas and 
Words; and are therefore juſtly accounted arbi- 
trary, in as much as the Connections themſelves 
are altogether ſo. 

XIX. BuT now in Definitions pro- 


2 prior perly ſo called, we firſt conſider the 


of that Kind 


of Deſcription Term we uſe, as the Sign of ſome in- 


wobich goes by ward Conception, either annexed to it 


tee Name of a : 
Defpnition, by Cuſtom, or our own free Choice 


and then the Buſineſs of the Definition 

is, to unfold and explicate that Idea. As therefore 
the whole Att lies, in giving juſt and true Copies 
of our Ideas; a Definition is then ſaid to be per- 
fe, when it ſerves diſtinaly to excite the Idea de- 
ſcribed, in the Mind of another, even ſuppoſing 
him before wholly unacquainted with it. This 
Point ſettled, Jet us next enquire, into what thoſe 
Tdeas are, which are capable of being thus unfold- 
ed. And in the firſt Place it is evident, that all our 
4 Cople 
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ſimple Ideas are neceſſarily excluded. We have ſeen 
already, that Experience alone is to be conſulted 


here, inſomuch that if either the Objects whence 
they are derived come not in our Way, or the Ave- 


nues appointed by Nature for their Reception are 


wanting, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey 
them into the Mind. But where the Underſtanding 
is already ſupplied with theſe original and primitive 
Conceptions, as they may be united together in an 
Infinity of different Forms; ſo may all their ſeveral 
Combinations be diſtinctly laid open, by enume- 


rating the ſimple Ideas concerned in the various 


Collections, and tracing the Order and Manner in 
which they are linked one to another. Now theſe 
Combinations of ſimple Notices, conſtitute what 
we call our complex Notions ; whence it is evident, 
that complex Ideas, and thoſe alone, admit of. that 
kind of Deſcription, which goes by the Name of a 
Definition. 


XX. Tur Buſineſs of Definitions i is 


en à con. 


now I think pretty plain. They are as he Ila may 


we have ſeen, Pictures or Repreſenta- i 2 % 


: fully unfolded, 
tions of our Ideas; and as theſe Re- 


preentations are then only poſſible, when the Ideas 
themſelves are complex; it is obvious to remark, 
that Definitions cannot have place, but where we 


make uſe of Terms, ſtanding for ſuch complex. 


Ideas. But perhaps the Reader may ftill expect, 


„ that 
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that we ſhould enter a little more particularly into 
the Nature of a Definition, deſcribe it's Parts, and 
ſhew by what Rules it · ought to proceed, in order 
to the Attainment of it's proper End. To give 
therefore what Satisfaction we are able upon this: 
Point, we muſt again call to mind, that the Deſign 
of a Definition is, ſo to unfold the Idea anſwering 
to any Term, as that it may be clearly and diſtinctly 
transferred into the Mind of another. But now our 
complex Ideas, which alone are capable of this kind 
of Deſcription, being as we have ſaid nothing more, 
than different Combinations of ſimple Ideas; we 
then know and comprehend them perfectly, when 
we know the ſeveral ſimple Ideas of which they 
conſiſt, and can ſo put them together in our Minds, 
as is neceſſary towards the framing of that peculiar 
Connection, which gives every Idea it's diſtin& and 
proper Appearance. l f | 

mh XXI. Two Things are therefore re- 
| . quired in every Definition. Firſt that 
Define all the original Ideas, out of which the 


enumerate the 


Tdeas, and complex one is formed, be diſtinctly enu- 
expluin the 


Manner of merated. Secondly that the Order and 
ny Manner, of combining them into one 

Conception, be clearly explained. Where 
a Definition has theſe Requiſites, nothing is want- 
ing to it's Perfection; becauſe every one who reads 
it, and underſtands the 5 ſceing at once what 


Ideas 
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Ideas he is to join together, and alſo in what Man- 
ner; can at pleaſure form in his own Mind, the 
complex Conception anſwering to the Term de- 
fined. Let us for inſtance ſuppoſe the Word Square, 
to ſtand for that Idea, by which we repreſent to 
ourſelves a Figure, whoſe Sides ſubtend Quadrants 
of a circumſcribed Circle. The Parts of this Idea, 
are the Sides bounding the Figure. Theſe muſt be 
four in Number, and all equal among themſelves, 
becauſe they are each to ſubtend, a fourth Part of 
the ſame Circle. But beſides theſe component 
Parts, we muſt alſo take notice of the Manner of 
putting them together, if we would exhibit the pre- 
Ciſe Idea, for which the Word Square here ſtands. 
For four equal right Lines, any how joined, will 
not ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circ]-, 
A Figure with this Property, muſt have it's Sides 
ſtanding alſo at right Angles. Taking in therefoie 
this laſt Conſideration, reſpecting the Manner of 
combining the Parts, the Idea is fully deſcribed, 
and the Definition thereby rendered compleat. For 
a Figure bounded by four equal Sides, joined to- 
gether at right Angles, has the Property required ; 
and is moreover the only right-lined Figure; to 
which that Property belongs. 

XXII. AnD now I imagine it will e de .. 
be obvious to every one, in what Man- * proceed to 
| | 22 0 | -* - arrive at ju 
ner we ought to proceed, in order to ond adequate 
afrive at juſt and adequate Deſinitions. Fes 
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Firſt we are to take an exact View of the Idea to 
be deſcribed, trace it to it's original Principles, and 


mark the ſeveral ſimple Perceptions, that enter into 


the Compoſition of it. Secondly we are to conſider 
the particular Manner, in which theſe elementary 
Ideas are combined, in order to the forming of that 
preciſe Conception, for which the Term we make 
uſe of ſtands. When this is done, and the Idea 


wholly unravelled, we have nothing more to do. 


than fairly tranſcribe the Appearance it makes to 
our own Minds. Such a Deſcription, by diſtinctly 
exhibiting the Order and Number of our primitive 
Conceptions, cannot fail to excite at the ſame time, 
in the Mind of every one that reads it, the complex 


Idea reſulting from them; and therefore attains the 


true and proper End of a Definition. 


"CHA Þ. n. 
Of the Compoſition and Reſolution of our Teas, 
and the Kules of Definition thence ariſing. 


„ ns 1. FE Rule laid down in the "ob 
n compound J k 

22 going Chapter is general, ex- 
* Hates tending to all pofñble Caſes; and is in- 


Gradatiin. qeed that to which alone we can have 


Recourſe, wheres any Doubt or Difficulty ariſes, It 
is 
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is not however neceſſary, that we ſhould practiſe it 
in every particular Inſtance. Many of our Ideas 
are extremely complicated, inſomueh that to enu- 
merate all the ſimple Perceptions, out of which they 
are formed, would be a very troubleſome and tedious 


Work. For this Reaſon, Logicians have eſtabliſhed 
certain compendious Rules of defining, of which it 
may not be amiſs here to give ſome Account. But 
in order to the better underſtanding of what follows, 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that there is a. cer- 
tain Gradation in the Compoſition of our Ideas. 
The Mind of Man. is very limited in it's Views, 
and cannot take in a. great Number of Objects at. 
once. We are therefore fain to proceed. by Steps, 
and make our fuſt Advances ſubſervient to thoſe: 
which follow. Thus in forming our complex No- 
tions, we begin at firſt with but a. few ſimple Ideas, 
ſuch as we can manage with Eaſe, and. unite them. 
together into one Conception. When we are pro- 
vided. with. a ſufficient Stock of theſe, and have by 
Habit and Uſe: rendered them familiar to our Minds,, 
they become the component Parts of other. Ideas fill 
more complicated, and form what we. may. call a. 
ſecond Order. of compound. Notions.. This Proceſs. 
as. is evident, may be continued to any degree of. 
Compoſition we pleaſe, mounting from one Stage. 
to. another, and enlarging. the Number of: Combi- 
nations. 


(3 6 Ib. Bur 


((h 
II. Bur now in a Series of this kind, 
bis Cliſs beg Whoever would acquaint himſelf per- 
eee, fectly, with the laſt and bigheft Order 
wance gradu-" of Ideas, finds it much the moſt expe- 


ally through - | | 
of] the agel ditious Method, to proceed gradually 


ence Heat f 


"OM? through all the intermediate Steps. For 


was he to take any very compounded Idea to pieces, 
and without regard to the ſeveral Claſſes of ſimple 


. Nercoptions, that have already been formed into di- 


inct Combinations, break it at once into it's origi- 
nal Principles, the Number would be fo great, 4s 
perfectly to confound the Imagination, and over- 


come the utmoſt Reach and Capacity of the Mind. 


When we ſce a prodigious Multitude of Men, jum- 
bled together in Crowds, without Order, or any 
regular Poſition, we find it ' impoſfible to arrive at 

an exact Knowledge of their Number. But if they 
are formed into ſeparate Battalions, and ſo ſtationed, 
as to fall within the leiſurely Survey of the Eye; by 


viewing them ſucceſſively and in order, we come to 
an eaſy and certain Determination. It is the ſame 
in our complex Ideas. When the original Percep- 


tions, out of which they are framed, are very nu- 
merous; it is not enough that we take a View of 


them i in looſe and ſcattered Bodies. We muſt form. 


them into diftin& Claſſes, and unite theſe Claſſes in 
4 juſt and orderly Manner, before we can arrive at 


"a true” 


« 
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2 true Knowledge of the compound Notices decke 
ing from them. _ | 
III. Tris gradual Progreſs of the Ws 
Mind to its compound Notions, thro' 9, 225. 
a Variety of intermediate Steps, plain- feat 
ly points out the manner of conducting S @ ih 
the Definitions, by which theſe: No- : 
tions are conveyed into the Minds of others- For 
as the Series begins with ſimple and eafy Combina- 
tions, and advances through a Succeffion of, diffe- 
rent Orders, rifing one above another in the De- 
gree of Compoſition ; it is evident, that in 
rain of Definitions exprefling theſe Ideas, a like 
Gradation is to be obſerved. Thus the complex 
Ideas of the loweſt Order, can no otherwiſe be de- 
ſcribed, than by enumerating the ſimple Ideas out of 
which they are made, and -explaining the manner of 
their Union. But then in the ſecond, or any ſue- 
ceeding Order; as they are formed out of thoſe gra- 
dual Combinations, that conſtitute the inferior 
Claſſes, it is not neceſſary in deſcribing them, to 
mention one by one, all the ſimple Ideas of which 
they conſiſt. © They may be more diſtinctiy and 
briefly unfolded, by enumerating the compound 
Ideas of a lower Order, from whoſe Union they 
reſult, and which are all ſuppoſed to be already 
1000 , in Conſequence of previous Definitions. 
Here hell it &, thit the Logical” Method vf def 
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ning takes Place; which that we may the better 


underſtand, I ſhall explain ſomewhat more particu- 
larly, the ſeveral Steps and Gradations of the Mind, 


in compounding” its Ideas, and thence deduce that 


peculiar Form of a Definition, which Lagicians: 
have thought fit to eſtabliſh. | | 

IV. ALL the Ideas we receive, from. 
The Str !9 . the ſeveral Objects of Nature that ſur- 


evlich /. 


— 8 round us, repreſent diſtinct Individuals.. 
{ar to general Theſe Individuals. when compared to- 
Jatas. | ; : 
gether, are found in certain Particulars. 
to reſemble, Hence by collecting the reſembling. 
Particulars into one Conception, we form the No- 
tion of a Species. And here let it be obſerved, that 
this laſt Idea is leſs complicated, than that by which. 
we repreſent any of the particular Objects contain 
ed under it. For the Idea of the Species excludes, 
the Peculiarities of the ſeveral Individuals, and re- 
tains only ſuch. Properties as are common to them 
all. Again, by comparing ſeveral. Species together, 
and obſerving their Reſemblance,, we. form. the Idea. 


of a Genus; where in the ſame manner as before, 


the Compoſition is leſſened, becauſe: we leave out. 
what is peculiar to the ſeveral. Species compared. 


and retain only the. Particulars wherein they. agree. 


It is eaſy to conceive the Mind, proceeding thus. 


from one Step to. another, and advancing. through, | 


its ſeveral Claſſes of general. ar * at laſt: 


— ee 
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it comes to the higheſt Genus of all, denoted by 
the Word Being, where the bare Idea of Exiſtence 
is only concerned. | | 
V. Ix this Procedure we. fee che. ;.::->, 
Mind, unraveling a complex Idea, and 4 
tracing it in the aſcending Scale, from , Ed 


: its. Neat, as 
greater to leſs Degrees of Compoſition, # advances 


7 f r the dife 
until it terminates in one ſimple Per- ferene Orders 
ception. If now we take the Series the N 
contrary Way, and beginning with the laſt or high- 
eſt Genus, carry our View downwards, thro* alt 
the inferior Genera and Species, quite to the Indi- 
viduals ; we ſhall thereby arrive at a diſtinct Appre- 
benſion, of the Conduct of the Undetſtanding in 
compounding its Ideas. For in the ſeveral Claſſes. 
of our Perceptions, the higheſt in the Scale, is for 
the moſt part made up of but a few ſimple Ideas, 
ſuch as the Mind can take in and ſurvey with Eaſe. 
'This firſt general Notion, when branched out into 
the different. Subdiviſions contained under it, has ins 
every one of them ſomething peculiar, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed among themſelves ; inſomuch 
that in deſcending from the Genus to the Species, 
we always ſuperadd ſome new Idea, and thereby 
encreaſe the Degree of Compoſition; - Thus the 
Idea denoted by the Word Figure, is of a very ge- 
neral Nature, and compoſed of but few ſimple 
Perceptions, as implying no more than Space every 

where 
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( 136 j 
where bst But if we deſcend further, and 


conſider the Boundaries of this Space, as that they 


may be either Lines or Surfaces, 'we fall into the 
ſeveral Species of Figure. For where the Space is 


bounded by one or more Surfaces, we give it the 
Name of a falid Figure ; but where the Boundaries | 


are Lines, it is called a plain Figure. 
| VI. IN this View of things it is evi- 
The Idea of d | 8 — » 
ebe. Species ent, that the Species is formed by ſu- 
formed by ſu- peradding a new Idea to the Genus. 


peradding the SS: 
ſpecifick Dif- Here for inſtance the Genus is circum - 


Gen e ſcribed Space. If now to this we ſu- 
peradd the Idea of a Circumſcription 
by Lines, we frame the Notion of that Species of 
Figures which are called plain; but if we conceive 
the Circumſcription to be by Surfaces, we have the 
Species of ſolid Figures. This ſuperadded Idea is 
called the /pecifick Difference, not only as it ferves 
to divide the Species from the Genus, but becauſe 
being different in all the ſeveral Subdiviſions, we 
thereby alſo diſtinguiſh the Species one from another. 
And as it is likewiſe that Conception, which by 
being joined to the general Idea, compleats the No- 
tion of the Species; hence it is plain, that the Ge- 
nus and ſpecifick Difference, are to be conſidered as 
the proper and conſtituent Parts of the Species. If 
we trace the Progreſs of the Mind ftill farther, and 


obſerve it advancing thro” tue interior Species, we 


ſhall 


Pi, 
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ſhall find its manner of proceeding ' to be always 
the ſame. + For every lower Species, is formed by 
ſuperadding ſome: new Idea, to the Species next 
above it; inſomuch that in this deſcending Scale of 
our Perceptions, the Underſtanding paſſes thro} dif- 
ferent Orders of complex Notions, which become 
more and more complicated at every Step jt takes. 
Let us reſume here for inſtance, the Species of plain 
Figures. They imply no more than Space bounded 
by Lines. But if we take in an additional Conſide- 
ration of the Nature of theſe Lines, as whether 
they are Right or Curves, we fall into the Su bdiviſe 
| ans of plain Figure, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 4 j 
| Redtilinear, Curvilinear, and Mixtilinear, 41 | 1 
VII. Anp. bere we are to obſetve. | 
that tho?. plain Figures, when conſider- And in eue 


od as one of thoſe Branches that come 2 . 


under the Notion of Figure in general, pies "Dif: 
take the Name of a Species; yet com- nar Gees 
pared with the Claſſes of Curvilinear, 

Rectilinear, and Mixtilinear, into which they them- 
ſelves may be divided, they really become a Genus, 
of which the before- mentioned Subdiviſions conſti- 
tute the ſeveral Species. Theſe Species, in the ſame 
manner as in the Caſe of plain and ſolid Figures, 
conſiſt of the Genus and ſpecifick Difference as 
their conſtituent Parts. For in the Curvilincar 
Kind, the Curvity of the Lines bounding the Fi- 
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gure, n what is called the . ſpecifick Different * 


to which if we join the Genus, which here is plain 
Figure, or Space circumſcribed by Lines, we have 
all that is neceſſary towards compleating the No- 


tion of this Species. We are only to take Notice, 


that this laſt Subdiviſion, having two Genera above 
it, diz. plain Figure, and Figure in general; the 


Genus joined with the ſpecifick Difference, in order 


to conſtitute the Species of Curvilinears, is that 
which lies neareſt to the ſaid Species. It is the No- 
tion of plain Figure, and not of Figure in general, 


that joined with the Idea of Curvity, makes up the 


complex Conception of Curve-lined Figures. For 
in this deſcending Scale of our Ideas; Figure in ge- 
ral, plain Figures, Curve-lined Figures, the two 
firſt are conſidered as Genera in reſpect of the third; 
and the ſecond in 'order, or that which ſtands next to 


the third, is called the neareſt Genus. But now as it 


is this ſecond Idea, which joined with the Notion of 
Curvity, forms the Species of Curve- lined Figures; 


it is plain, that the third or laſt Idea in the Series, 


is made up of the nearef Genus and ſpeciſic Diffe- 
rence. This Rule holds invariably, however far the 
Series is continued; becauſe in a Train of Ideas 
thus ſucceeding one another, all that precede the 
laſt, are conſidered. as ſo many Genera in reſpect 


of that laſt, and the laſt itſelf. is always formed, by 
| ſuperadding the e Difference to the Genus 


next. * 


VIII. HERE - 


„ 


Oe „ 6 . . =» © 


gy 15 


vn. Hens, then we have an uni- 7 Kato off 
verſal Deſcription, applicable to all our 3 Lavi 
Ideas of whatever kind, from the high- | #h:loweff Spe 
eſt Genus to the loweſt Species. For ik Diff 
taking them in order downwards from 
the ſaid general Idea, they every where conſiſt of 
the Genus proximum, and Differentia ſpecifica, as | 
Logicians love to expreſs themſelves. But when we 
come to the loweſt Species of all, comprehending 
under it only Individuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by 
which theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed. one. from 


another, no longer takes the Name. of the ſpecifick 
Difference. For here it ſerves not to denote diſtinct 
Species, but meerly a Variety of Individuals, each 
of which having a particular Exiſtence of its own, 

is therefore numerically different from every other 
p/ the ſame Kind. And hence it is, that in this 
laſt Caſe, Logicians chuſe to call the ſuperadded 
Idea, by the Name. of the numerical Difference ; in- 
ſomuch that as the Idea of a Species, is made up of 
the neareſt Genus and ſpecifick Difference, ſo the 
Idea of an Individual, conſiſts of the loweſt Species 
and  numerick Difference. Thus the Circle is a 
Species of Curve-lined Figures, and what we call 
the loroe/t Species, as comprehending under it only 
Individuals. Circles in particular are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by the Length and Poſition of 
their Diameters. The Length therefore and Poſi- 


tion of the Diameter of a Circle, is what Logicians 
| C 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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call the — Diemer ; becauſe theſe being 
given, the Circle itſelf may be deſcribed, and 1 
Individual thay conſtituted. 


2: 2. 0X. ARS thus we have endeavour- 
Def nitions to 


Hallam one * ed to trace, in the beſt manner we are 
ae the Progreſs of the Mind in com- 


Train, and 

72 — — pounding its Ideas. It begins we ſee 
_ radations 7 with the moſt general Notions, which 
2 conſiſting of but a few ſimple Notices, 


| are eaſily combined and brought to- 
derber into one Conception. Thence it proceeds to 


the Species comprehended under this general Idea, 
and theſe are formed by joining together the Genus 
and /pecrfick Difference. And as it often happens, 
that theſe Species may be ſtill farther ſubdivided, and 
run on.in a long Sertes of continued Gradations, 
producing various Orders of compound Perceptions; 
ſo all theſe ſeveral Orders, are regularly and ſuc- 
deſſively formed, by annexing in every Step, the 
Jpecifick Difference to the neareſt Genus, When by 


5 this Method of Procedure, we are come to the 


loweſt Order of all; by joining the Species and nu- 


 merick Difference, we frame the Ideas of Individ dak. 


And here the Series neceſſarily terminates, becauſe 


it is impoſſible any farther to bound or limit our 
Conceptions. This View of the Compoſition of 


our Ideas, repreſenting their conſtituent Parts in 
every Step of the Progreſſion, naturally points out 
| 5 was” 
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the true and genuine Form of a Definition.” i For ag 
Definitions are no more, than Deſcriptions of the 
Ideas, for which the Terms defined ſtand; and ag 


Ideas are then deſcribed, when we enumerate: dis. 
ſtinctly and in Order, the Parts of which they con- 


ſiſt ; it is plain, that by making our Definitions fol- 
low one another, according to the natural Train of 


eur Conceptions, they will be ſubject to the ſama 


Rules, and es pace with: the e * 


ſcribe. 


Ne A of 1 * 


our compound Notions, or the Ideas Defnition in. 


that conſtitute the higheſt Genera, in 0:4" Cor. 
the different: Scales of Perception, are ception. 

formed, by uniting together a certain Number of 
of ſimple Notices; ſo the Terms expreſſing theſe 


Genera, are defined, by enumerating the ſimple No- 


tices ſo combined. And as the Species comprehended 
under any Genus, or the complex Ideas of the. ſe» 
cond Order, ariſe from ſuperadding the ſpecific 
Difference, to the ſaid general Idea; fo the De- 
finition of the Names of the Species, is | abſolved, 
in a Detail of the Ideas of the ſpecific Difference, 
connected with the Term of the Genus. For the Ge» 


nus having been before defined, the Term by which 


it is expreſſed, ſtands for a known Idea, and may 


therefore be introduced into all ſubſequent Defini- 


tions, 
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dons; i in. the ſame manner. as the. Names of {imple 
Perceptions. It will now I think be ſufficiently ob- 

vious, that the Definitions of all the ſucceeding Or- 

ders of compound Notions, will every where con- 

ſiſt, of the Term of the nearsſt Genus, joined with an 

Enumeration of the Ideas that conflitute the ſpetific 
Difference; and that the Definition of | Individuals, 

unites the Name of the loweſt Species, with the Terms 

by which we exp.eſs the Ideas of the numerick On 

ference. 


Xl. HRE then we have 6 true 
r and proper Form of a Definition, in all 
77785 Lal. the various Orders of Conception. This 

is that Method of Defining, which is 

dommonly called Logical, and which we ſee is perfect 
in it's kind, inaſmuch as it preſents a full and ade- 
quate Deſcription of the Idea, for which the Term 
defined ſtands. There are ſtill two Things worthy 
ef Obſervation, before we take leave of this Subject. 
Firſt that the very Frame and Contexture of theſe 
Definitions, points out the Order in which they 
ought to follow one another. ' For as the Name of 
the Genus is admitted into a Deſcription, only in 
conſequence of it's having been before defined; it is 
evident, that we muſt paſs gradually, through all 
the different Orders of Conception. Accordingly, 
Logicians iay it down as a Rule, that we are to 
F begin 
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begin always with the higheſt Genus; and carry on 
the Series of Definitions regularly, through all the 
intermediate Genera and Species, quite down to the 
Individuals. By this means our Deſcriptions keep 
pace with our Ideas, and paſs through the ſame ſue- 
ceſſive Gradations; inſomuch that the Peruſal of 
them, muſt excite thoſe Ideas in the Underſtanding 
of another, in the very Order and Manner, in 
which they are put together by the Mind, in it's 
uniform Advances from ſimple to the moſt compli- 
cated Notions. Now this is the true and proper End 
of Defining, and indeed the higheſt Perfection of 
that Art. 

XII. THERE is yet another Thing |, . 


to be obſerved on this Head, namely; 5% ro alt 
that the Form here preſcribed, is ap- 2 d 
plicable to all Words whatſoever, n= 9 * Ae 
pable of a Definition. For as every 

Term we uſe, muſt denote ſome Idea, either ge- 
neral or particular; and as all our complex Notions, 
relating to both theſe Claſſes of Perception, from the | 
higheſt Genus, quite down to the Individuals, come 
within the Rules of Deſcription here given ; it is 
evident, that this particular Manner of unfolding an 
Idea, may be extended to all the poſſible com- 
plex Conceptions, we can connect with our Words. 
By the Rules therefore of this Method, Definitions 
1 | may 
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Ideas; and as theft, by. what we have thewi at large 
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in the two foregoing Chapters, are the only definable 
Articles of Speech; it. necaſſarily follows, that the 
Directions here given are univerſal, extend to all 
particular Inſtances, and are alike applicable. in all 


deduced, that peculiar Form of a Definition which 
obtains among Logicians, but ſhewn it. alſo to be 


perfect in it's kind, and to take in. the whole N 
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E the Grounds of human Judgment. 
FHEN the Mind jo fucnillited 
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the. Way to Knowledge is, the com- dow Lo L 
paring theſe, Ideas together, in order to % wh 


they are im- 


judge of their Agreement or Diſagree- = Per- 


ment. In this joint View of our Ideas, , | 
if the Relation ch, . to be immodiatcly dt. 
"a coverable 
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coverable, by the bare InſpeRion of the Mind; the 


ents thence obtained are called intuitive, from 


ot Word that denotes zo look at : for in this Caſe, a 


mere Attention to the Ideas. compared, ſuffices to 


let us ſee, how far they are connected or disjoined. 


Thus, that the Whole is greater than any: of itis 
Parts, is an intuitive. Judgment, nothing more be- 
ing required to convince us of it's Truth, than an 
Attention to the Ideas of hole and Part. And 
this too is the Reaſon, why we call the Act of the 
Mind forming theſe Judgments, Intuition; 3 as it is 
indeed no more, than an immediate perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 
II. Bur here it is to be obſerved, 


and Teftimeny that our Knowledge of this kind, re- 
the Ground of 


75 . as to 1 ſpects only our Ideas, and the Relations 

between them; and therefore can ſerve 
only as a Foundation to ſuch Reaſonings, as are 
employed in inveſtigating theſe Relations. Now it 
ſo happens, that many of our Judgments are con- 
verſant about Facts, and the real Exiſtence of 
Things, which cannot be traced by the bare Con- 


Experience 


. templation of our Ideas. It does not follow, be- 


cauſe I have the Idea of a Circle in my Mind, that 


therefore a Figure anſwering to that Idea, has à real 


Exiſtence in Nature. I can form to myſeif the No- 
tion of a Centaur, or golden Mountain, but never 
Oe on that . that either of them exiſt. 

What 


6 


our Ideas themſelves, and their Rela- 
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What then are the Grounds'of our Judgment in re- | 
lation to Facts? I anſwer, theſe two: Experience | 
and Teflimony. By Experience we are informed of 


the Exiſtence of the ſeveral Objects which ſurround 


us, and operate upon our Senſes, 7. eflimony is of a 


wider Extent, and reaches not only to Objects be- 


yond the preſent Sphere of our Obſervation, but alſo | 


to Facts and Tranſactions, which being now paſt, 


and having no longer any Exiſtence, ' could not 


without this Conveyance, have en under our 
1 p59 hint 1 


III. HERE then we Py three Foun- N 


dations of human Judgment, from which 4 * 
the whole Syſtem of our Knowledge, ment, = | 


may with Eaſe and Advantage be de- fl. DO. 


duced. Firſt Intuition, which reſpects gde, 


tions, and is the Foundation of that Species of Rea- 


foning, which we call Demonftration. For what- 


ever is deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by A 
clear and connected Series of Proofs, is ſaid to be 
demonſtrated, and produces abſolute Certainty in 


the Mind. Hence the Knowledge obtained in this | 


manner, is what we properly term. Science; 3 becauſe 
in every Step of the Procedure, it carries it's own 
Evidence along” with it, and leaves .no room for 
Doubt or Heſitation. And what is highly worthy 
of ang as the Truths of this Claſs expreſs the 
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( 148). 
Relations between our Ideas, and the fame Relati- 
ons muſt ever and invariably fubſiſt between the 
fame Ideas, our Deductions in the Way of Science, 
conſtitute what we call eternal, neceſſary; and im- 
mutable Truths. If it be true that the Whole is 

equal to all its Parts, it muſt be ſo unchangeably; 
becauſe the Relation of Equality being attached ta 
the Ideas themſelves, muſt ever intervene where the 
ſame Ideas are compared, Of this Nature are all 
the Truths of natural Religion, Moralitu, and Ma- 
thematicks, and in general, whatever may be ga» 
thered from the bare View and Conſideration of our 
Ideas, b4; | 


7 IV. Tux ſecond Ground of human 
9 of Judgment is Experience ; from which 
Lage, of the We infer the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects 
Powers and that ſurround us, and fall under the 


Qualities of | 
Badies, immediate Notice of our Senſes When 


we ſee the Sun, or caſt our Eyes to- 


wards a Building, we not only have Ideas of . theſe 
Objects within ourſelves, but aſcribe to them a real 
Exiſtence out of the Mind. It is alſo by the In- 


formation of the Senſes, that we judge of the Qua- 


lities of Bodies; as when we ſay that Snow is 
white, Fire hot, or Steel hard. For as we are 
wholly unacquainted with the internal Structure and 
Conſtitution of the Bodies that produce theſe Senda+ 
tions in us, nay and are unable to trace any Con- 
l 3 nection 


(1499) 
nection between that Structure and the Senſations 


themſelves,..it is evident, that we build our Judg- 


ments altogether upon Obſervation, afcribing to 
Bodies ſuch Qualities, as are anſwerable to the Pers 
ceptions' they excite in us. But this is not the only 
Advantage derived from Experience, for to that too 
are we indebted, for all our Knowledge regarding 
the Co- exiſtence of ſenſible Qualities in Objects, and 
the Operations of Bodies one upon another. Ivory 
for inſtancg is hard and elaſtic; this we know by 
Experience, and indeed by that alone. For being 
altogether Strangers to the true Nature both of Ela - 
ſticity and Hardneſs, we cannot by the bare Con- 
templation of our Ideas determine, how far the one 
neceſſarily implies the other, or whether there may 
not be a Repugnance between them. But when we 
obſerve them to exiſt both in the ſame Object, we 
are then aſſured from Experience, that they are not 


is hard and not elaſtic, and that Air tho? elaſtic is 
not hard, we alſo conclude upon the ſame Foun» 
dation, that the Ideas are not fieceſlarily conjoined, 
but may exiſt ſeparately in different Objects. In 
like manner with regard to the Operations of Bodies 
one upon another, it is evident, that our Know- 

ledge this way. is all derived from Obſervation · 
Aqua' Regis diſſoloes Gold, as has been found by 


nnn nor is there any other Way of ar- 
DI = riving. 


incompatible; and when we alſo find, that a Stone 
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fo CR 
ning at the Diſcovery. Naturaliſts may tell us if 
they pleaſe, that the Parts of Agua Regia are of u 
Texture apt to inſinuate between the Corpuſcles of 
Gold, and thereby looſen and ſhake thein aſunder. 
If this is a true Account of the Matter; I believe 
it will notwithſtanding be allowed, that our Con- 
jecture in regard to the Conformation of theſe 
Bodies, is deduced from the Experiment; and. not 
the Experiment from the Conjecture. It was not 
from any previous Knowledge of the intimate Stru- 
cure of Agua Regia and Gold, and the Aptneſs of 
their Parts to act or be acded upon; that we came 
by the Concluſion abovementioned: The internal. 
Conftitution of Bodies is in a manner wholly: un- 


. known to us, and could we even ſurmount 'this 
Difßculty, yet as the Separation of 'th& Parts of 


Gold, imxlies ſomething like an active Force in the 
Menſtruum, and we are unable to conceive how it 
comes to be poſſeſſed of this Activity; the Effect 
muſt be owned to be altogether beyond our Com- 
prehenſion. But when repeated Trials had once 


cbnfirmed it, inſomuch that it was admitted as an 
eſtabliſned Truth in natural Knowledge, it was 
then eaſy for Men, to ſpin out Theories of their 


' own Invention, and contrive ſuch. à Structure of 


Parts, both for Gold and Agua Regia, as would 
beſt ſerve to explain the Phenomenon, upon the 
| Principles of that Syſtem of Philoſophy. they had 


adopted. 


— 


r 


— 


3. 


Tim) 
adopted,” I might eaſily ſbew from innumerable 
other Inſtances, how! much our Knowledge, of the 
mutual Action of Bodies, depends upon Obſerva- - 
tion. The Bite ofia Vi iper will kill- Plants are ſome 
ſalutary, others noxiqus. -Fire diſſolves one Body 
and hardens another. Theſe are Truths generally 
known, nor is it leſs. evident, that we owe their 
Diſcovery wholly to Experience. Ze 
V. Ax hence it is eaſy ine IG $4220 4 
for what to ſome Writers has appeared i e 
a very great Paradox; that many of ; 5 E 
the moſt important Inventions in hu- Cluste. 
man Life, have taken their Riſe from 
Chance; and inſtead of coming out of the Schools of 
Philoſophers, are for the moſt part aſcribed, to. Men 1 
of no Figure in the Commonwealth of Learning 
Sowing, Planting; the Uſe of the Compaſs, and 
ſuch like, are not Deductions of human Reaſon, 
but Diſcoveries which owe their Birth to Obſerva- 
tion and Trial. No wonder therefore, if theſe In- 
ventions derived their Beginning, from ſuch as be- 
ing engaged in the active and buſy Scenes of Life, 
were more in the Way of thoſe Experiments, which 
lead to Diſcoveries of this Nature. And here, as. 
the particular Callings and Profeſſions of Men, and 
oft times Chance, has a great Aſcendant, it needs 
not ſeem ſtrange, if ſome of the moſt uſeful Arts 


in Society, appear to have bad «= cgi purchy 
caſual 
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Natural 


205 da "of, -g ſo is Experience of natu- 
| Tia. For this laſt, being wholly taken 

ft: 80 the Objects of Senſe, or thoſe 
Bodies that conſtitute the natural World : and their 
Properties, as far as we can diſcover them, being to 


be traced only by a long and painful Series of Ob- 


ſervations; it is apparent, that in order to improve 
this Branch of Knowledge, we muft betake ourſelves 
to the Method of Trial and Experiment. Accord- 
ingly we find, that while this was neglected, little 
Advance was made in the Philoſophy of Nature; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding, has enriched the 
preſent Age, with many valuable Diſcoveries ; in- 
ſomuch that natural Knowledge, in Alluſion to the 
Foundation on which it ſtands, has been very aptly 
called Experimental Philoſophy. ERIC 


VII. Bur tho? Experience, is what 


Tho" muck | 
our 22.7 we may term the immediate Founda- 


i | tion of natural Knowledge, yet with 
epends on g 

Teflinory, yet xeſpect to particular Perſons, its Influ- 
E xperience ii | | ; 

tbe ultimate ence is very narrow and confined. The 
e 27 Bodies that ſurround us are numerous, 
many of them lie at a great Diftance, 
and ſome quite beyond our Reach. Life too is 


Mort, and fo crouded with Cares, that but little 


Time 


VI. Faou What has deen faid it is 
Zbl evident, that as Intuition is the Foun- 


e dation of what we call ſcientiſcal 


POE Tr. So reg 2,0 » 


Sen wo 0 


ti 
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( 153) 
Time is left for any ſingle Man, to employ him- 
ſelf in unfolding the Myſteries of Nature. Hence 
it is neceſſary, to admit many Things upon the Te- 
ſtimony of others, which by this means becomes 
che Foundation of a great Part of our Knowledge 
of Body. No Man doubts of the Power of Aqua: 
Regia to diflolve Gold, tho? perhaps he never him- 
ſelf made the Experiment. In theſe therefore and. 
ſuch like Cafes, we judge of the Facts and Opera- 


tions of Natute, upon the mere Ground of: Teſti- 


mony.. However, as we can always have Recourſe: 


to Experience, where any Doubt or Scruple ariſes, 


this. is juſtly conſidered as the true Foundation of 


natural Philoſophy; being indeed the ultimate Sup-- | 


port upon which our Aſſent reſts, and whereto we. 

appeal, . the en Degree of, Evidence i is rer 

8 L ar 28 ok "3: 0 My ? 
VIII. Bur there | are many kae 


that will. not allow. of. an Appeal to the q Tins, . 


Senſes, and in this Caſe I eſtimony is a . 
the true and only Foundation of unt 
Judgments. All human Actions of whatever Kindz, 
when conſidered as already paſt, are of the Nature 
here deſcribed; becaufe having now no longer any. 
Exiſterice,. both the Fats themſelves and the. Cir- 
cumſtances attending them, can be known only 
from the Relations. of ſuch, as had ſufficient Op- 
immune ol arriving ar che Truths. © Tim 
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therefore is juſtly accounted 4 third Ground of hu- 
man Judgment; and as from the other two we have 
deduced ſcientifical "and natural Knowledge;' fo may 
ve from this derive hiforical 3 by Which 1 would 
be underſtood: to mean, not merely a Knowledge 


of the civil Tranſactions of States and Kiogdoms, | 


but of all FaQts Whatfbever, where wende, 45 
the ultimate Foundation of our Belief," os 2 ot 


Ne 


* . Mind properly Speaking, extends not 
deyond intuitive Perceptions, yet Logi- 
cians have not confined themſelves to ſo ſtrict a 
View of it; but calling it by the Name Judgment, 
thereby denote all Acts of the Mind, where only 
two Ideas are compared, without the immediate Ins 
terpoſition of a third. For when the Mind joins or 
ſeparates two Ideas, tho' perhaps this is done, in 


Conſequence: of a - Train of previous Reaſoning 3 


yet if the Underſtanding proceeds upon eſtabliſhed 


Notions, without attending to that Train of Rea- 
| ſoning, its Determinations. are ſtill conſidered as Acts 


of Judgment. Thus that Gad created the Univerſe, 
that Men are accountable for their Adtians, are fre- 


quently mentioned by Logicians, as. Inſtances of the. 
Mind judging. And yet it is apparent, that theſe. 
Judgments, ate by no means of, the Rind we. cal} _ 

| | in- 


* — ” . 


1% Mf IX. BzFort I conclude this Chaps | 
Operation of ter, 5 it will be neceſſary to obſerve 1 
3 that tho' the ſecond. Operation of 'the 
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intuitive; nay that it requires: much Kennel of 


| theReaſoniog Faculty, before a Man can trace their 
Connection, with the Perceptions of that Name. 
I could in the ſame manner caſily ſhew, that even 


our Judgments of Experience and Teſtimony, when 


purſued, to their Source, derive all their Power of 
Perſuaſion, from being linked with intuitive Truths. 
But I ſhall wave this Enquiry for the preſent, as 
being of a Nature too ſubtile for a Work of this 
kind. The Remark itſelf howeyer was needful, 
as well to illuſtrate the proper Diſtinction between 


the Powers of the Underſtanding, as to explain the 


Reaſon, why in this Part of Logick, we extend 
the ſecond Operation of the Mind, beyond thoſe 


Limits, that in Strictneſs of Speech belong to it- 
Let us now proceed to conſider a little more par- oy 


ticularly, the, Nur and Variety of s our 
* Ref bes 0 
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Ideas, is conſidered merely and. Predicate 


as, an AQ of the Mind, , aſembling. 2.7 2 a 3 2% 
them together, and Joining or disjoin- 
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(aye oo 
ing them according to the Reſult of it's Perceptions, 
we call it Judgment; but when our Judgments are 
put into Words, they then bear the Name of Pro- 
poſitions. A Propoſition therefore is a Sentence ex- 
preffing fome Judgment of the Mind, whereby two 
or more Ideas are affirmed to agree or diſagree. 
Now as our Judgments include at leaſt two Ideas, 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the other, ſo 
muſt a Propoſition have Terms anfwering to theſe 
Ideas. The Idea of which we affirm or deny, and 
of courſe the Term expreſſing that Idea, is called 
the Subje# of the Propoſition, The Idea affirmed 
or denied, as alſo the Term anſwering it, is called 
the Predicate. Thus in the Propoſition, God 15 om- 
nipotent : , Gad i is the Subject, it being of him that 
we affirm Omnipotence ; and omnipotent is the Pre- 
dicate, becauſe we affirm the Idea I EP that 
Word to belong to God. 

WED II. Bur as in Propoſitions, Ideas are 
2 either joined or disjoined; it is not 
enough to have Terms expreſſing thoſe 
Ideas, unleſs we have alſo ſome Words to denote 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. That Word in 
a Propoſition, which connects two Ideas together, 
is called the Copula; and if a negative Particle be 
annexed, we thereby, underſtand that the Ideas are 
disjoiged. | The on rh 5 is SO 


kf oe 
made uſe of for the Copula, as in the above- men- 
tioned Propoſition, God is omnipotent; where is re- 
preſents the Copula, and fignifies the Agreement of 
the Ideas of God and Omnipotente. But if we mean 


to ſeparate two Ideas; then, beſides the ſubſtant ve "WY 


Verb, we muſt alſo uſe ſome Particle of Negation, 
to expreſs this Repugnance. The Propoſition, Man 
ir not perfect; may ſerve as an Example of this 
Kind, where the Notion of Perfection, being re- 
moved from the Idea of Man, the negative Particle 
not is inſerted after the Copula, to ſignify the Dif- 
agteement between the Subject and Predicate. 
III. Every Propoſition neceffarly ß 
conſiſts of theſe three Parts, but then fest 


ometimes ex. 

it is not alke needful that they be- al wh N 
ſeverally expreſſed in Words; becauſe ' 
the Copula is often included in the Term of the 
Predicate, as when we fay, he th; which imports 
theifame as he it fitting. In the Latin Language; 
a ſingle Word has often the Force of a whole Sen- 
tence. Thus ambulat is the fame, as ille oft ambu- 
tans ; amo, as ego ſum amiths, and ſd in innumtrable 
other Ioſtances; by which it appeats; that we ara 
not ſo much to regard the Number of ords in a 
Sentence, as the Ideas they repreſent; ind the Man- 
ner in which they are put together. For where- 
ever two Ideas are joined or disjõined in an Expreſs 
fon, though of but a ſingle Weid, je is evident 
20.3 | that 
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(18) 
that we have a Subject, Predicate, and Copula, and 
of conſequence a compleat Propoſition. 
Aﬀernative IV. Wunn the Mind Joins two 
and negative Ideas, we call it an affirmative Judg- 
Propy tions. 

ment; when it ſeparates them, a nega- 
tive; and as any two Ideas compared together, muſt 


neceſſarily either agree or not agree, it is evident, 


that all our Judgments fall ur der theſe two Divi- 


fions. Hence likewiſe, the Propoſitions expreſſing 


theſe Judgments, are all either affirmative or nega- 
tive. An affirmative Propoſition connects the Pre- 
dicate with the Subject, as 4 Stone is heavy; a ne- 
gative Propoſition ſeparates them, as God is net the 
Author of Evil. Affirmation therefore is the ſame 
as. joining two Ideas together, and this is done by 
means of the Copula. Negation on the r 


marks a Repugnance between the Ideas compared, 


in which Caſe a negative Particle muſt be called in, 
to ſhew that the Connection included in the en | 
does not take place. | 
V. An hence we 65 che Reaſon of. 

Ear. th Ke the Rule commonly laid down by Lo- 
yo . gicians; that in all negative Propoſi - 
tions, the Negation ought to affect the. 


Copula. For as the Copula, when placed by itſelf, - 


between the Subject and the Predicate, manifeſtly | 


binds them together ; it is evident, that in order to 
wn: a Propeſxion negative, the Partiele of Ne- 


gation 


(159) 


gation muſt enter it in ſuch manner, as to deſtroy 
this Union. In a word, then only are two Ideas 
disjoined in a Propoſition, when the negative Par- 
ticle may be ſo referred to the Copula, as to break 
the Affirmation included in it, and undo that Con- 
nection it would otherwiſe eſtabliſh. | When we fay 


for inſtance, Ne Man is perfe#; take away tbe Ne- 


gation, and Me Copula of itſelf, plainly unites the 
Ideas in the Propoſition. But as this is the very 
Reverſe: of what is intended, a negative Mark is 


added, to ſhew that this Union does not here take 


place. The Negation therefore, by deſtroying the 
Effect of the: Copula, changes the very Nature of 
the Propoſition, inſomuch that inſtead of binding 
two Ideas together, it denotes their Separation. On 
the-contrary in this Sentence; The Man tube departs 
not frum an upright Behaviour, is beloved of Gad: 
the Predicate beloved of God, is evidently affirmed of 
the Subject an upright Man, ſo that notwithſtanding 
the negative Particle, the Propoſition is ſtill: aſſirma- 
tive“ The Reaſon is plain; the Negation here af- 


ect not the Copula, but making properly a Part of 


the Subject, ſerves with other Terms in the Sen- 
tence, to form one complex Idea, of which the 


Predicate beloved God, is directly afirmed. This 


perhaps to ſome may appear a mere Logical Refne. 
ment, contrived to juſtify the Scholaſtic Rule for. : 


diflinguiſhing between rr and negative Pro- 
5 . poſitions. 
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poſitions. But if it be conſidered, that this Di- 
ſtinction is of great Importance in Reaſoning, and 
cannot in many Cafes be made with Certainty, but 
by means of the Criterion here given, the Reader 


will fee ſufficient Reaſon for wy taking e mach 
Fains to illuſtrate it. 


VI. ana it may ſtil} apjoke a 


He FI Cepula 


comes £9 be Myſtery, how a Copula Tan be faid to 


Part of a re- 6 | x =O W.. an 
gative-Pro- be à Part of a negative Propoſition, 


keis. whoſe proper Buſineſs it is to disjoin 
Ideas. This Difficulty however will vaniſh, if we 
call to mind, that every Judgment implies a direct 


Affirmation, and that this Affirmation alone makes 


the true Copula in a Propoſition. But as our Affir- 
mations are of two kinds, viz, either of Agree- 
ment or of Diſagreement, between the Ideas com- 


pared; hence there is alſo a twofold Expreſſion of 


our Judgments. In the Cafe of Agreement, the 


Eopula alone ſuffices, becauſe it is the proper Mark: 


whereby we denote an Indentity or Conjunction of 


Copula, is not of any Connection -/ between the Subs 


ee and E Ne 58 of. their e Se eg 
ane, 1 4 £5 7 BY ©4112 G6} & 103 Ph. 
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Heas. But where Perceptions diſagree, there we 
muſt call in a negative Particle and this: gives us. 
to underſtand, that the! Affirmation implied in the- 
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Of Univerſal and Particular Bache 


1 HE next cankiterabas Divifion 


Dirie of 
of Propoſitions, is into uni- — 


verſal and particular. Our Ideas, ac- _ univerſe 
cording to what has been already ob- DIE 


ferved in the firſt Part, are all fingukr  ' 
as they enter the Mind, and repreſent individual 
Objects. But as by Abſtraction we can render them 
univerſal, ſo as to comprehend à whole Claſs of 
Things, and fometimes ſeveral Clafſes at once; 
hence the Terms expreſſing thefe Ideas, muſt be in 
like manner univerſal. If therefore we ſuppoſe any 
general Term to become the Subject of a Propo- 
ſition, it is evident, that whatever is afficmed of the 
abſtract Idea belonging to that Term, may be af- 
firmed of all the Individuals to which that quarts ex- 
tends. Thus when we ay Men are mortal; x 


conſider Mortality, not as confined to one or 10 


Number of particular Men, but as what may be 
affirmed without Reſtriction of the whole Species. 


By this means the Propoſition becomes as general as 


the Idea which makes the Subject of it, and indecd 


derives it's Univerfality entirely from that Idea, be- 


ing more or leſs ſo, according as this may be en- 
\ tended 
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tended to more or fewer Individuals. But it is fur- 
ther to be obſerved of theſe general Terms, that 
they ſometimes.enter a. Propoſition in their full La- 
= titude, as in the Example given above; and ſome- 
times appear with a Mark of Limitation. In this 
laſt Caſe we are given to underſtand, that the Pre- 
dicate agrees not to the whole univerſal Idea, bu but 
only to a Part of it; as in the Propoſition, ſome 
Men are wiſe : for here Wiſdom is not affirme& of 
every particular Man, but reſtrained to a few of the 
human Species. 

1: Now from chis different Appear- 
er ance of the general Id ea, that conſti- 


Free tutes the Subject of any Judgment, 


Subjeft is fo, 


without © | ariſes the Diviſion of Propoſitions into 


Aridi 555 | univer ſal and particular. An univerſal 


Propoſition is that, wherein the Sub- 


jedi is ſome general Term, taken in it's full Lati- 
tude, inſomuch that the Predicate agrees to all the 
Individuals comprehended under it, if it denotes a 
proper Species; and to all the ſeveral Species, and 

ther Individuals, if it marks an Idea of a higher 
Order. The Words all, every, no, none, & c. are 
the proper Signs of this Univerſality; and as they 
ſeldom fail to accompany general Truths, ſo they 
ate the moſt obvious Criterion whereby to diſtin- 
guiſh them. All Animals have a Power of beginning 
Adotion, T his is an uniyerſal Propoſition z as we 
8 ä „ know 


( 163) 


know from the Word, all, prefixed to the Subje&t 
Animal,, which denotes that it muſt” be taken in it's 


full Extent, . Hence the Power of beginning Mo- 


tian, may be affirmed- of all the ſeveral Species of 
Animals; as of Birds, Quadrupeds, Inſects, F iſhes, 
Sc. and of all the Indiyiduals of which theſe diffe- 
rent Claſſes conſiſt, as of this en that m 
and ſo for others. 5 5 1 
III. A gerne Pripatition * i in 

ee general Term for it's ces: | 
Subject, but with a Mark of Limita- ie, 


| uni ver 2555. 
tion added, to denote, that the Predi- j-# * 1 
cate agrees only to ſome of the Indivi- Tee 
duals comprehended under a Species, or 
to one or more of the Species belonging to any 


Genus, and not to the whole univerſal Idea. Thus, 


heavier than Iron; Some Men habt 


an uncommon Share of Prudence. In the laſt of theſe 
Propoſitions, the Subject ſome Men, implies only a 


certain Number of Individuals, comprehended under 


is a Genus, that extends to a great Variety of di- 
ſtinct Claſſes, ſome Stones may not only imply, any 


Number of particular Stones, but alſo ſeveral whole 


Species of Stones; inaſmuch as there may be not a 
few, with the Property there deſcribed. Hence we 
ſee, that a Propoſition does not ceaſe to be particu- 
08 by the Predicate's agreeing to a whole Species, 
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unleſs that Species ſingly and diſtinétly conſidered, 


males alſo the SubjeRt'of which" we affirm or deny. 
For if it belongs to ſome Genus, that has other 
Species under it, to which the Predicate does not 
agree; it is plain, that where this Genus is that of 
which we affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing 
only to a Part of it, and not to the whole general 
m_ conſtitutes the Propoſition particular. * N 
W. Hinze then we have 3 ſurb und 
Se 1 Fnfallible Mark, whereby to diftinguith 


$r:02, where- 


by to din. between univerfal and particular Pro- 


puſh . poſitions. Where the Predicate agrees 


Teague, to all the Individuls comprehended un- 
dier the Notion of the Subject, there 

the Propoſitien is univerſal ; where it belongs only 

to ſame of them, or to ſome of the Species of the 

general Idea, there the Propoſition is particular. 

This Criterion i of eafy Application, and much. 


ſaler than to depend upon the common Signs of all, 
£247 y, ſame, none, Ka. becauſe . thefe being different 


in different Languages, and often varying in their 


Signifieation, are very apt in many Caſes to miſlead 


the Judgment. Thus if we ſay, All the Soldiors 
oben draum up, formed a Square of 'a hundred 
den a: Side: it is evident; that the Predicate cannot 


e affirmed of the ſeveral Individuals, but of the 
hole collective Idea of the Subject; whence by 


the Rule given above, the Propoſition is not uni- 
4 verſal. 
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verſal. It is true, Logicians lay down many Obs 
ſervatians, to enable us to. diſtinguiſh aright on this 
Head; but if the Criterion here given be duly at- 
tended to, it will be of more real Service to us than 
a hundred Rules, For it is infallible, and may be 
applied with Eaſe; whereas the Diections which we 
meet with in Treatiſes of Logick, being drawn for 
the moſt part from the Analogy of Language, and 
common Forms of Speech, are not only burdenſome 
to the Memory, but often very a os hand 
certain in'their Application, 
V. THERE is ſtill one Species of 
Propoſitions, that remains to be de- 
ſcribed ; and which the more deſerves 
our Notice, as it is not yet agreed a- 
mong Logicians, to which of the two Claſſes men- 
tioned above, they ouglit to be referred. I mean 
ſingular Propoſitions; or thoſe where the Subject is 
an Individual. Of this Nature are the following: 
Sir Taac Newton was the Inventor of Fluxions 5 This 
Hool contains many uſcful Truths. What occaſions 
fome Difficulty, as to the proper Rank of theſe Pro- 
poſitions; is ; that the Subject being taken according 
to the whole of it's Extenſion, they ſometimes have 
the ſame Effect in Reaſoning, as Univerſals. But 
if it be conſidered, that they are in Truth the moſt 
limited kind of particular Propoſitions, and that no 


po ficions Cone 
tained under 
the Head of 


Particulars, 


Propoſition can with any Propriety be called uni- 


verſal, 


Singular Pro- 
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verſal, but where the Subject is ſome univerſal Idea; 
we ſhall not be long in determining, to which Claſs - - 
they (ought to be referred. When we ſay, Some © 
Books contain uſeful Truths, the Propoſition is ig | 
ticular, becauſe the general Term appears with a 


Mark of Reſtriction. If therefore we ſay, This 


Book contains uſeful Truths; it is evident that the 


Propoſition muſt be ſtill more particular, as the Li- 
mitation implied in the Word this, is of a more 


confined Nature, than in the former Caſe. I know - 


there are Inſtances, where ſingular Propoſitions have 
the ſame Effect in Reaſoning, as Univerſals ; yet is 
not this, dy reaſon. of any proper Univerſality, be- 
longing to them; but becauſe the Concluſion in 
ſuch Caſes being always ſingular, may be proved by 
a middle Term which is alſo; ſingular; as I. could 
eaſily demonſtrate, were this a. proper Place, for 
entering into a Diſcuſſion. of that Nature. 

The fnfold VI. WI᷑ ſee therefore, that all Pro- 


2 Ls poſitions, are either a or ne- 


Hence ariſes, that celebrated fourfold Diviſion of 
them, into uni ver ſal A firmative, and univerſal Ne- 
gative; ; particular A ir mative, and particular Ne- 


getive; which comprehends indeed all their Varie- | 
ties. The Uſe of neee of min 


21 _ ; 2% 4 he 4 them, 
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gative; nor is it leſs evident, that in 
both Caſes, they may be univerſal or particular. 


. 


* 


Word, are all of a Nature liable to 


wes 


them, will appar, more fully afterwards, when we 
come to treat 1 OY * ares {Bags 


e 
of Alt and Conditional Propoſitions. 


are chiefly converſant in this 


effential and 
accidental, 
Change. What may be affirmed of 


them at one time, cannot often at another; and it 
makes no ſmall Part of our Knowledge, to diſtin- 


guiſh rightly theſe Variations, and trace the Reaſons 


upon which they depend. For it is obſervable, that 
amidſt all the Viciſſitude of Nature, ſome Things 
remain conſtant and invariable; nor are even the 
Changes to which we ſee others liable, effected, but 


in conſequence of uniform and teddy Laws, which 
when known, are ſufficient to direct us in our Judg- 


ments about them. Hence Philoſophers, in diſtin- 


guiſhing the Objects of our Perception into various 
Claſſes, have been very careful to note; that ſome 


Properties belong eſſentially to the general Idea, ſo 


as not to be ſeparable: from it, but by deſtroying it's 


"my Nature; while others are only accidental, and 
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H E Objects about which we 1 
Ditinflin of 
Qualities into 
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may be affirmed or denied of it, in different Cirs 
cumſtances. Thus, Solidity, a yellow Colour, and 


great Weight, are conſidered as eflential Qualities | 


of Gold ; but whether it ſhall exiſt as an uniform 
conjdined Maſs, is not alike neceſſary. We ſee 
that by a proper Menſtruum, it may be reduced to 
a fine Powder ;. and that intenſe Heat will bring it 
into a State of Fuſion. 


Hence a conſi- 
derable bi. ſeveral Qualities of Things, ariſes a 


Mann of conſiderable Difference as to the Man- 
Prdging. ner of our judging about them. For 
in the firſt Place, all ſuch Properties, as are -inſe- 
parable from Objects, when conſidered as belonging 
to any Genus or Species, are affirmed. abſolutely 
and without Reſerve of that general Idea. Thus 
we ſay; Gold is very weighty, A Stone is hard, 
Animals baue @ Power of Self-Motion, But in the 
Caſe of mutable or accidental Qualities, as they de- 
pend upon ſome other Conſideration, diſtin from 
the general Idea; that alſo muſt be taken into the 
Account, in order to form an accurate Judgment. 
Should we affirm for inſtance of. ſome Stones, that 
they are very ſuſceptible of a rolling Motion; the 


Propoſition while it remains in this general Form, 


cannot, with any Advantage be introduced into out 
Reafonings. An Aptneſa to receive, that Mode of 
Motion, flows from the. Figure of the Stone; which 


II. Now from this Divecticy i in the | 
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as it may vary h! bat Judgment fh en oni 
Wa app ieable and determinate, ben ahe par- 
ticular Fig igure * "of which Volubility 13 a, Conſe- 
quence, is alſo taken into the Account... Let ys 
then bring in this other Conſideration, and the 
Propoſition will run as follows: Stones of 4 ſpherical 
Form, are eaſily put into a rolling Mation. Here we 
fee the Condition upon which the: Predicate is af. 
firmed, and therefore know in what particular . 


the Propoſition may be applied. OO 
III. Tais Conſideration of Propoſin 857 
tions, reſpecting the Manner in which 1 bich gives 


| Riſe. rd be 
the Predicate is affirmed of the Subject, Divi/ion of 


gives Ribe to the Diviſion of them into f al 
abſelute- and conditional, Abſolute: Pro- wa, _ 
poſitions are thoſe, wherein we affirm _ 5 
ſome Property inſeparable from the Idea of the Sac 
ject, and which therefore belongs to it in all poſ- 
{ible Caſes ; as God is infinitely wiſe.. Virtue tends 1% 
the ultimate Happineſs of Man. But where the Pre- 
dieate is not neceſſarily connected with the Idea of 
the Subject, unleſs. upon ſome Conſideration diſtinct 
from that Idea, there the Propoſition is called condi- 
tional. The Reaſon of the Namk is taken from the 
Suppoſition annexed, which is of the Nature of a 
Condition, and may be expreſſed: as fach. Thus; 
if a Stone is expoſed to the Rays of the Sun, it will, 
contrat? ſome Degree of Heat. If a River rum in 


1 2 wery 
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à very declining Channel, it's Repidity 15 corflantl 


. increaſe, 


a „ Tukxz is not any Ginn of 
ET greater Importance in Philoſophy, than 
4 e, a due Attention to this Diviſion of Pro- 
. poſitions. If we are careful never to 
| \* . affirm Things abſolutely, but where the 
Ideas are inſeparably conjoined; and if in our other 
Judgments, we diſtinctly mark the Conditions, 
which determine the Predicate to belong to the Sub- 


ject; we ſhall be the leſs liable to miſtake, in ap- 


plying general Truths, to the particular Concerns 
of human Life. It is owing to the exact Obſer- 
vance of this Rule, that Mathematicians have been 
To happy in their Diſcoveries ; and that what they 
demonſtrate of Magnitude in general, may be ap- 
plied with Eaſe i in all obvious Occurrences. 

V. Taz Truth of it is, particular 


And reduces 
Eben" N Propoſitions : are then known to be true, 
28 when we can trace their Connection 


with Univerſals; and it is accordingly 
the great Buſineſs of Science, to find out general 
Truths, that may be applied with Safety in all ob- 
vious Inſtances. Now the great Advantage ariſing, 
from determining with Care the Conditions, upon 
which one Idea may be affirmed or denied of an- 
other, is this; that thereby particular Propoſitions 
really become univerſal, may be introduced with 


r . tA hed a. 


Cer- 


A _— * aſl Ma AM << __ ac. r "I! 


K. 


W! 


thought peculiar to the Science of Quantity: 


1 


Certainty into our Reaſonings, and ſerve as Sta 


dards to conduct and regulate our Judgments. To 


illuſtrate this by a familiar Inſtante. If we ſay, 


Some Water atts very ferciby; the Propoſition is 


particular: and as the Conditions on which this 
forcible Action depends, are not mentioned, it is as 
yet uncertain in what Caſes it may be applied. Let 
us then fi ſupply 1 theſe Conditions, and the Propoſition 
will run thus: Water conveyed i in ſu Feient Quantity, 


along. 4 feed Deſcent, acts very forcibly, Here we 


have an univerſal Judgment, inaſmuch as the Pre- 


dicate Foreible Action, may be aſcribed to all Was 


ter under the Circumſtances mentioned. Nor is it : 


lefs evident, that the Propoſition in this new Form; 


is of eaſy Application; and in fact we find, that 


Men do apply it, in Inſtances where the forcible 


Action of Water is required; as in Corn-Mills, and 


many other Works of Art. Thus we ſee, in what 


manner we are to proceed, in order to arrive at uni- 


verſal Truths, which is the great End and Aim of 
Science. And indeed, would Men take the ſame 
Care, duly to expreſs the Conditions on which they 


afficm and deny, as Mathematicians do, in thoſe 
Theorems which they term hypotherical;/ I doubt | 


not, but we might be able to deduce many Truths, 7 
in other Parts of Philoſophy, with no leſs Clearneſs, 


Force, and Perſpicuity , than has hitherto been 


is 


a'S CHAP, 


(192). 
f 5 a 
N * | 
| SL ont, | 
| c H A P. 1 * MI op 6 
j Of Simple and Compound prope. 
| e ha HEA o we habe e | 
N ge of Propoſitions, where only 
: 22 two Ideas are compared together. 
ij FTheſe are in the general called /mple; 
x becauſe having but one Subject and one Predicate, 


* they are the Effect of a ſimple Judgment, that 10 
| mits of no Subdiviſion. But if it ſo happens, that 
| ſeveral Ideas offer themſelves to our Thoughts at 
[! once, whereby we are led to affirm the fame thing 
| of different Objects, or different things of the 
| fame Object; the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe Judg- 
ments are called compound: becauſe they may be 
| reſolved into as many others, as there are Subjects 
Cx Predicates, in the whole complex Determination 
of the Mind. Thus: Gad is inpniteiy noiſe, and 
infinitely powerful. Here there are two Predieates, 
infinite Wiſdom, and infinite. Power, both affirmed 
of the ſane Subject; and accordingly, the Ptopo- 
ſition may be reſolved. into tuo others, affirming 
theſe Predicates ſeverally. In like manner in the 
Propoition, Neither | Kings nor Prople are exempt 
from Drath; the Predicate is denied of both Sub- 
Jects, and W ſeparated n 
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( 173 ) | 
in diſtin& Propoſitions. Nor is it leſs evident, that 

if a complex Judgment conſiſts of ſeveral Subjects 
and Predicates, it may be reſolved. into as many 
ſimple Propoſitions, as are the Number of different 
Ideas compared together. Riches and Honours, are 
abt to elate the Mind, and increaſe the Number of 
eur Defires. In this Judgment, there are two Sub- 
jects and two Predicates, and it is at the ſame time 
apparent, chat it may be reſolved into four diſtinct . 
Propoſitions. Riches are apt to elate the Mind. 
Riches are apt to mcreaſe the Number of our Def res. 

And fo of Honours. | 

II. LocicrAxs have divided theſe 

compound Propofitions, into a great 2 F 
many different Claſſes ; but in my Opi- compound Pre. 
nion, not with a due Regard to their e 9285 
proper Definition. Thus Conditional, 

Canſali, Relatives, &c. are mentioned as ſo many 
diſtin Species of this kind, though in fact they are 
no more than fimple Propoſitions. To give an In- 
ſtance of a Conditional: I à Stone is expoſed to the 
Rays of the Sun, it will contract ſome Degree of 
Heat. Here we have but one Subject and one Pre- 
dicate ; for the complex Expreſſion, A Stone expoſed 
to the Rays of the Sun, conſtitutes. the proper Sub- 
ject of this. Propoſition, and is no more than one 
determinate Idea. The ſame thing happens in 
Cauſals. Rehoboam was unhappy, becauſe he fol- 
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bud evil Counſel 1 deny not that there i: is here an 
Appearance of two Propoſitions, ariſing from the 
Complexity of the Expreſſion; but when we come 
to conſider the Matter more nearly, it is evident, 
that we have but a ſingle Subject and Predicate. The 
Purſuit of evil Counſel, brought Miſery upon Reho- 
boam. It is not enough therefore, to render a Pro- 
poſition compound, that the Subje& and Predicate 
are complex Notions, requiring ſometimes a whole 
Sentence to expreſs them : for -in this Caſe, the 
Compariſon is ſtill confined to two Ideas, and con- 
ſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgment. But where 
there are ſeveral Subjects, or Predicates, or both, as 
he Affirmation or Negation may be alike extended 
to them all, the Propoſition expreſſing ſuch a Judg- 
ment, is truly a Collection of as many ſimple ones, 
as there are different Ideas compared. Confin- 
ing ourſelves therefore, to this more ſtrict and juſt 
Notion of compound Propoſitions, they are all redu- 
cible to two Kinds, viz. Copulatives and Di qunctiues. 

| III. A Copulative Propoſition is, where 


F 6.1 HAS | the Subjects and Predicates are fo linked 


Propoſitions 
either Jy; Ht together, that they may be all ſeveral- 


25 ly affirmed or denied one of another. 
Of this Nature are the Examples of compound Pro- 
poſitions given above. Ricbes and Honours are apt 
1s elate the Mind, and encreeſe the Number of our 


_ irts, Neither Kings nor People are exempt from 
| Death. 
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Death. In the firſt of theſe, the two Predicates' 
may be affirmed ſeverally of each Subject, whence 
we have four diſtinct Propoſitions. The other fur 
niſhes an Example of the negative Kind, where 
the ſame Predicate being disjoined from both Sub- 
jets, may be alſo denied = them in ſeparate-P Pro- i 
_ poſitions, © 4 1 
IV. THz other Species of compound | | 
Propoſitions, -are thoſe called Disjun- 4 wt 
Gives; in which, comparing ſeveral | 
Predicates with the ſame Subject, we affirm that one 
of them neceſſarily belongs to it, but leave the par 
ticular Predicate undetermined. If any one for 
example ſays: This World either exiſts of itſelf, or 
is the Work of ſome all-wiſe and powerful Caiſe; 
it is evident, that one of the two Predicates muſt 
belong to the World; but as the Propoſition deter- 
mines not which, it is therefore of the kind we call © Fi 
Dinjunctive. Such too are the following. The Sm 
either moves round the Earth, or is the Center about 
which the Earth revolves. . . Friendſhip find: Men 
equal, or makes them ſo. It is the Nature of all, 
Propoſitions of this Claſs, ſuppoſing them to. be ex- 
act in Point of Form; that upon determining the 
particular Predicate, the reſt are of Courſe to be re- 
moved; or if all the Predicates but one are re- 
moved, that one neceſſarily takes Place. Thus in 
the Example given above; if we allow the World 
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to be the Work of ſome wiſe peel Cauſe, 

we of Courſe deny it to be ſelf-exiſtent; or if we 
deny it to be ſelf- exiſtent, we muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit that it was produced by ſome wiſe and powerful 
Cauſe. Now. this particular Manner of linking the 
Predicates together, ſo that the eſtabliſhing of one, 
diſplaces all the reſt ; or the excluding all but one, 
neceſſarily eſtabliſhes that one ; cannot otherwiſe be 

effected, than by means of - digun#ive Particles. 
And hence it is, that Propoſitions of this Claſs; take 

their Name from theſe Particles, which make ſo ne- 
ceſſary a Part of them, and indeed ' eonſtitute their 
very Nature, conſidered as a diſtin&- Species. But 

I ſhall reſerve what farther might be ſaid on this 

Head, till I come to treat of Reaſoning, where the. 

great Uſe and Importance of dGjunRive Treat 
tions, will better appear, 


„ A 
Of the Divifien of Propoſitions into Self-evi- 
AG and Demonſtrable. | 


1. A 8 we are very ſoon to enter up- 

fe a H dn the third Part of Logick 
F which 1 treats of Reaſoning, and as the 
Art of Reaſoning * in deducing Propoſitions 
whoſe 
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whoſe Truth does not immediately appear, from 
others more known z it will be proper before we 
proceed any farther, to examine à little the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Evidence that accompany our 
Judgments 3 that we may be the better able to 
£ourſe- to Reaſoning, and what : thoſe Propoſitions 
ate, upon which as a ſure and unerring Foundation, 
we may venture to build the Truth of others. 8 
IU. Wan any Propoſition is of- 
fered to the View of the Mind, if ..the e. 
Terms in which it is expreſſed are un e 
detſtood; upon comparing the Ideas to- abu. 
gether, the Agreement or Diſagree- | 
ment aſſerted is either immediately perceived, of 
found to lie beyond the preſent Reach of the Un- 
derſtanding. In the firft Caſe the Propoſition is faid 
to be ſeif-evdient, and admits not of any Proof, 
becauſe a bare Attention to the Ideas themſelves, 
produces full Conviction and Certainty ; nor is it 
poſſible to call in any thing more evident, by way 
of Confiimation- But where the Connection or 
Repugnance comes not fo | readily under the In- 
ſpection of the Mind, there we muſt have Recourſe 
to Reaſoning ; and if by a clear Series of Proofs 
we can make out the Truth propoſed, inſomuch that 
Self-evidence ſhall accompany every Step of the Pro- 
2 wur are then able to demonſtrate what we 
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And, fre 15 Propoſition, itſelf, is bad to be dematt- 
trable.. When we affirm for inſtance, that it it 
impoſſible far the ſame thing to be and nat to be; who- 
ever underſtands the Terms made uſe of, perceives 
at firſt Glance the Truth of what is aſſerted; nor 
can he by any Efforts, bring himſelf to believe the 
contrary. The Propoſition therefore is /elf- evident, 
and ſuch, that it is impoſlible by. reaſoning to make 
it plainer ; becauſe there is no Truth more obvious, 
or better known, from which as a Conſequence it 
may be deduced. But if we ſay, This World had a 
Beginning; the Aſſertion is indeed equally true, 
but ſhines not forth with the ſame Degree of Evi- 
dence. - We find great Difficulty in conceiving how 
the World could be made out of nothing; and 
are not brought to a free and and full Conſent, un- 
till by Reaſoning we arrive at a clear View of the 
Abſurdity involved in the contrary Suppoſition. 
Hence this Propoſition is of the kind we call demon- 
frrable, in as much as its Truth is not immediately 
perceived by the Mind, but yet may be made ap- 
pear by means of others more known and obvious, 
whence it follows as an unavoidable Conſequence. 
III. From what has been ſaid it ap- 
. pears, that Reaſoning is employed only 
25 faedecbote about demonſtrable Propoſitions, and 
+ toIntuities, that our intuitive and ſelf-evident Per- 
i ceptions, are the ultimate Foundation 
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von which: it reſts. And now we ſee clearly the 
Reaſon, why in the Diſtinction of the Powers of 


the Underſtanding, as explained in the Introduction 


to this Treatiſe, the ſecond Operation of the Mind 
was confined wholly to intuitive Acts. Our firſt 
Step in the Way to Knowledge, is to furniſh our- 
ſelves with Ideas. When theſe are obtained, we | 

next ſet ourſelves to compare them together, in ox- 


der to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 


If the Relations we are in queſt of, lie immediate 
ly open to the View of the Mind, the Judgments 
expreſſing them are ſelf-evident ; and the Act of the 
Mind forming theſe Judgments, is what we call In- 


tuition, But if upon comparing our Ideas together, 
we cannot readily and at once trace their Relat on, 


it then becomes neceſſary to employ) Search and 


Examination, and call in the Aſſiſtance of ſelflevi- 


dent Truths, which is what we properly term Res- 
 foning. Every Judgment therefore that is not intui- 
tive, being gained by an Exerciſe of the Reaſoning 
Faculty, neceſſarily belongs to the third Operation 
of the Mind, and ought to be referred to it in a 
juſt Diviſion of the Powers of the Underſtanding, 
And indeed it is with this View chiefly, that we 


have diſtinguiſhed Propoſitions into ſelf-evident and 


demonſtrable. Under the firſt Head. are compre- 
bended all our intuitive Judgments, that is, all be- 


lata to che ſecond K N of the Want. ne 
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monſtrable PropoMiohs are the proper Province ef 
the Reafoning Faculty, and conſtitute by far, the moſt - 


confiderable Part of human Knowledge. Indeed 
Neuen extends alſo to Matters of Experience and 
Teſtimony, where the Proofs adduced, are not of 
the kind called Demonſtration. But 1 am here on- 
1y conſidering the Powers of the Mind, as employ- 
ed in tracing the Relations between its own Ideas, 
in which View of Things, every true Propoſition 
is demonſtrable ; tho” very often we find ourſelves 
incapable, of diſcovering and applying - thofe inter- 
mediate Tea, wok which the Demonficktion 0 


n I. Dienen ssb Propoſitiond 


Sir | ; ee belonging properly to the third 


raped Operation of the Mind, I ſhall for the 
TL preſent diſmiſs them, and return to the 
Conſideration of ſelf-evident Truths. Theſe, as 1 
have already obſerved, furniſh the firſt Principles of 
Reaſoning ; i and it is certain, that if in our Re- 
ſearches, we employ only ſuch Principles as have 
this Character of Self. evidence, and apply them ac- 
cording to the Rules to be* afterwards explained, 
we ſhall he in no Danger of Error, in advancing 
from one Diſcovery to another. For this I may 


appeal to the Writings of the Mathematicians, 


which being conducted by the expreſs Model here 
mentioned, are an inconteſtible Proof, of the Firms 
nes and Stability of human Knowledge, when built 

upon 


(133 ) | 
upon do tare A Foundation. For not only have the | 
Propoſitions of this Science, ſtood the Teſt of Ages; 
but are found attended with that invincible Evi- 
dence; as forces the Aſſent of all, who duly conſi- 
der the Proofs upon which they are ' eſtabliſhed, 
Since then Mathematicians are univerſally allowed, 
to have hit upon the right Method of arriving at 
Truths ; ſince they have been the happieſt in the | If 
Choice, as well as Application of their Principle 
it may not be amiſs to explain. here, the Diviſon | 
by - treading in their Steps, we may learn ſome+ 1 
thing of that Juſtneſs and Solidity of a, 4 
for which they are ſo defervedly efteemed. | 
V. Frs then it is to de obſerved, . 933 
der they fave buck very dafefüf dn . vgn 


_ great Help to 
certaining their Ideas, and fixing tlie ane 


Evidence in 


Signification of their Terms. For this Keul. 
Purpoſe they begin with Definitions, in which the 
Meaning of their Words is ſo diſtinctly explained, 
that they cannot fail to excite in the Mind of an 
attentive Reader, the very fame Ideas as are annex: 
ed to hem by the Writer: And indeed I am apt 
to think, that the Clearneſs and irreſiſtible Evidence 
of "Mathematical Knowledge, is "owing to nothing 
ſo much, as this Care in laying the Foundation 
Where the Relation between ny two Ideas is act | 
curately and juſtly traced; it will not be difficult for 
— to comprehend that Relation, if in ſetting 


himſelf 
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himſelf to diſcover, it, he brings the very fame Ideas 


into Compariſon. But if on the contrary, he af- 
A xes to his Words, Ideas different from thoſe that 


were in the Mind of him who firſt advanced the 


Demonſtration; it is evident, chat as the ſame Ideas 
are not compared, the ſame Relation cannot ſubſiſt, 
inſomuch that a Propoſition will be rejected as falſe, 
which, had. the Terms been Tightly underſtood, 

mult have appeared unexceptionabſ y true. A Square 
for inftance is a Figure, bounded by four equal 
right Lines, joined together at right Angles. Here 
the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs a Part of 
the Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; and many 
Properties demonſtrated of the Square, flow, en- 
tirely from its being a Rectangular Figure. If 
therefore we ſuppoſe a Man, who has formed a 
partial Notion of a Square, comprehending only the 
Equality of its Sides, without regard to the Angles, 
reading ſome Demonſtration that implies alſo this 
latter Confideration ; it is plain he would reject it 
as not univerſally true, in as much as it could not 
be applied, where the Sides were, joined together at 
unequal Angles. For this laſt Figure, anſwering 
Kill to his Idea of a Square, would be yet found 
without the Property aſſigned to it in the Propoſi - 
tion. But if he comes afterwards to correct þ his No- 
tion, and render his Idea chmpleat, be will then 
readily on the Truth and ] e of ts Na 


VI. WE 


. CW) 
VI. WE fee therefore, that nothing”; Mo * 
he, 

contributes fo much to the Impre ove- wan J be 
ment and Certainty of human Know- Thom, pres 
ledge, as the having determinate Ideas, 5 ny; 0 
and keeping them ſteddy and invariable 725 ths ehey* 
in all our Diſcourſes: and Reaſoninss ont 
about them. And on this Account it is, that Mathe- 
maticians, as was before obſerved, always begin by de- 
fining their Terms, and diſtinctly unfolding the No- 
tions they are intended to exprefs. Hence ſuch ts 
apply themſelves to theſe Studies, having exaMy 
the ſame Views of Things, and bringing always the 
very ſame Ideas into Compariſon, readily diſcern 
the Relations between them, when clearly and di- 
ſtinctly repreſented. | Nor is there any more natural 
and obvious Reafon, for the univerſal Reception 
given to Mathematical Truths, and for that Har- 
mony and Correſpondence of Sentiments, which 
makes the diſtinguiſhing Character of te Literati 71 - 
this Claſs, 5: 79 1 

VII. Warn they have taken this © Te 927 
firſt Step, and made known the Ideas 17 171 
whoſe Relations they intend to inyeſti- d "Step 
gate 3 their next Care is, to lay down e 
ſome ſelf'evident Trutlis, Which maß 
ſerve as a Foundation, for theit' future Regtonings 


And here indeed they proceed with remarkable Cir- 
cumſpection, AIRS: no n 5 15 what 
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flow immediately from their Definitions, and ne- 


ceſſarily force themſclves upon a Mind, in any De- | 
gree attentive to its Perceptions, Thus a Circle i is 


2 Figure formed by a Right Line, moving round 


ſome fixed Point in the fame Plane. The fixed 


Point round which the Line is ſuppoſed to move, 


and where one of it's Extremities terminate, is 
called the Center of the Circle. The other Extre- 
-mity, which is conceived to be carried round, until 


At teturns to the Point whence it firſt ſet out; de- 


(eibes a Curve running into. itſelf, and termed the 
Circunference.” All right Lines dtawn from the 


Center to the Cireumference, are called Radit. 


From tbeſe Definitions compared, Geometricians 
derive this ſelf-evident Truth; that the. Radii of the 
ſame Circle are all equal one to another, I call it 


ſelf-evident, becauſe nothing more is required, to 


lay it open te the immediate Perception of the 
Mind, than an Attention to the Ideas compared. 
For from the very Geneſis of a Circle it is plain, 
that l the Circumference is every where diftant from 
the Center, by the exact Length of the deſcribing 
Lide; and that · the ſeveral Radii are in Truth no- 
thing more, than one and the ſame Line variouſly 


poſited within the Figure. This ſhort Deſcription 


will I hope ſerve, to give ſome little Inſight into 
the Manner of deducing Mathematical Principles, 
as well as into. the Nature of that Evidence which 
accompanies them. | | 

1 VIII. Axp 


8 Wen af 


, * * . 
r ws * 4s 89 * . 


that in ce ns we cither affirm ny 4 


or deny ſome Property of the Idea chat roo L 
conſtitutes the Subject of our Judg- 1 
ment, or we maintain that ſomething may be done 
or effected. The firſt Sort are called ſpeculative 
Propoſitions, 'as in the Example mentioned above, 
the Radii of the Jams Circle are all equal one ib an- 
other. The othets are called practical, for a Reaſon 
too obvious to be mentioned; thus, that a right 
Line may be drawn from one Point to another, 16 4 


practical Propoſition; nen it expreſſes” thas 


ſomething may be done. af 
IX. From this twofold add = N 40 wi 
tion of Propoſitions, ariſes the two- | matica! Prin= 
fold "Diviſion of Mathematical Prin- 7 
ciples, into Axioms and Peſtulates. By F . 
an Axiom they underftand any ſelf- * 
evident ſpeculative Truth: a8 that the — 1 


greater than it's Parts : That Things egual to one 


and the ſame Thing, are equal to one another. But a 


ſelf-evident practical Propoſition, is what they call 
a Peſtulate. Such are thoſe of Euclid ; that @ finite 
Right-Line may be continued direfly forwards : That 
a Circle may be deſcribed about any Center with any 
Diftance. And here we are to obſerve, that as in 
an Axiom, the Agreement or Diſagreement between 
the Subject and Predicate, muſt come. under the 
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immediate Inſpection of the Mind; ſo in a Pgfu- 
late,” not only the Poſſibility of the Thing aſſerted, 
* muſt be evident at firſt View, but alſo. the Manner 
in which it may be effected. But where this Manner 
is not of itſelf apparent, the Propoſition comes un- 
der. the Notion of the demonſtrable kind, and is 
treated as ſuch. by Geometrical Writers, - Thus, 10 
4 aw a Right- Line from one Point to. anojher ; is 
aſſumed by Euclid as a Poſtulate, becauſe the Man- 
ner of doing it is ſo obvious, as to require no pre- 
vious Teaching. But then it is not equally evident, 
Boro we are to conſtruct an equilateral Triangle. For 
this Reaſon he advances it as a demonſtrable Propo- 
ſition, lays down Rules for the exact Performance, 
and at the ſame time proves, that if theſe Rules are 
followed, the Figure will be juſtly deſcribed. | 
4 4 X. Turs naturally leads me to take 
frable Prahe- notice, that as ſelf-evident Truths are 
| Tien at diſtinguiſhed into different Kinds, ac- 
g. cording as they are ſpeculative or prac- 
tical; ſo is it alſo with demonſtrable Propoſitions. A 
demonſtrable ſpeculative Propoſition, is by Mathe- 
maticians called a Theorem. Such is the famous 
473th Propoſition of the firſt Book of the Elements, 
known by the Name of the Pythagorick Theorem, 
from it's ſuppoſed Inventor Pythagoras, viz.” That 
in every Right-anglett Triangle, the Square deſcribed 
upon the Side ſubtending the Right- Angle, is equal 10 
both the * 9 bed . the Sides containing 
the 
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the Right-Angle.. On the other hand, a demonſtrable 
practical Propoſition, is called a Problem; as where 
Euclid teaches 1. to me” a yo _—_ a given 
Rigbt- Line. df 
XI. SixcE 1 am upon this Subject, ta 4 
it may not be amiſs to add, that beſides” ric Fon 
the four Kinds of Propoſitions already Theorems ar 
mentioned, Mathematicians have alſo a e 
fifth, known by the Name of Corollaries. Theſe 
are uſually ſubjoined to Theorems, or Problems; and 
differ from them only in this; that they flow from 
what is there demonſtrated, in ſo obvious a Manner, 
as to diſcover their Dependence upon the Propoſi- 
tion whence they are deduced, almoſt as ſoon pro- 
poſed. Thus Euclid having demonſtrated, that is 
every Right-lined Triangle, all the three Angles taken 
together are equal ta two Right- Angles ; adds by way 
of Corollary, that all the three Angles of any one 
Triangle taken together, are | equal to all the three 
Angles of any. ather Triangle taken. together : which 
is evident at firſt Sight; becauſe. in all Caſes they 
are equal to two right ones, and Things equal to one 
and the ſame thing, are equal to one another. 
XII. Tas laſt Thing 1 ſhall. take . be fox 
notice of in the Practice of the Mathe- 4% Purpoſes. 


maticians, is what they call their Scha- — — 
lia. They are indifferently annexed to . - 
Definitions, Propoſitions, or Corollaries; and an- 
1 the ſame Purpoſes as Annotations. upon a Claſſic 


Author, 


J. 


eie) 
Author. For in them Occaſion is taken, to explain 


whatever may appear intricate and obſcure in a Train 
of Reaſoning; to anſwer Objections; to teach the 


Application and Uſes of Propoſitions; to lay open 
the Original and Hiſtory of the ſeveral Diſcoveries 
made in the Science ; and in a word, to acquaint us 
with all ſueh Particulars as deſerve to be known, 
whether conſidered as Points of Curioſity or Profit. 
„i Meg XIII. Tuus we have taken a ſhort 
hook es View, of the ſo much celebrated Me- 

„ thod of the Mathematicians; which to 
TY any one who confiders it with a proper 


* 


and equally applicable in other Sciences. They be- 
gin with Definitions. From theſe they deduce their 
Axioms and. Poſtulates, which ſerve as Principles of 
Reaſoning; and having thus laid a firm Foundation, 
advance to Theorems and Problems, eftabliſhing all 
by the ſtricteſt Rules of Demonſtration. The Corol- 
laries flow naturally and of themſelves. And if any 
Particulars are till wanting, to illuſtrate a Subject, 
or compleat the Reader's Information; theſe, that 
the Series of Reaſoning may not be interrupted or 
broken, are generally thrown into Scholia. In a 
Syſtem of Knowledge ſo uniform and well con- 


need, no wonder if we meet with Certainty ; and 2 


if thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, that deface other 
Parts of human Science, and bring Diſcredit even 


1 (my Reaſon itſelf, are here ſenttered and diſappear. 


VTV Nur 


427 Attention, muſt needs appear univerſal, 


. 
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| XIV. Ber I ſhall. for the preſent . 3 
wave theſe Reflections, which every Seve 
Reader of ' Underſtanding is able to 2, ate 
make of himſelf, and return to the 
| Conſideration of ' ſelf-evident Propoſi - 
tions. It will doubtleſs be expectefl, Al of 
after What has been here ſaid of them, that ſhould 
eftabliſh ſome Criteria or Marks, by which they 
may be diſtinguiſhed. But I frankly own my In» 
ability in this reſpect, as not being able to cbnceive 
any thing in them, more obvious and ftriking, 
than that Self Evidence which conſtitutes their very 
Nature. All 1 have therefore to obſerve on this 
Head is, that we ought to make it our firſt Care, 
to obtain clear and determinate Ideas. When after= 
wards we come to compare thefe' together, if we 
perceive between any of them a neceſſary and un- 
avoidable Connection, inſomu ch that it is impoſſible 
to conceive them exiſting aſunder, without deſtroy- 
ing the very- Ideas compared ; we may then con- 
chide, that the Propofition expreſſing this Relation, 
is a Principle, and of the kind we call Self-evident. 
In the Example mentioned above, The Radii of the « 


ſame: Cirele are all equal between 5 gs * 
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A Line; the Radi drawn from the Center 
_ to 
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to the Circumference, being ſeverally. equal to this 


one Line, muſt needs alſo be equal among chem · 
ſelves. If we ſuppoſe the Radii unequal, we at the 


ſame time ſuppoſe the Circumference more diſtant 


From the Center in ſome Places than in others 
which Suppoſition, as it would exhibit a Figure 
quite different from a Circle; we ſee there is no 
ſeparating the Predicate from the Subject in this Pro- 
poſition, without deſtroying the Idea, in relation to 


which the Compariſon was made. The ſame thing ; 
| will be found to hold, in all our other intuitive Per- 


ceptions, inſomuch that we may eſtabliſh this as an 
univerſal Criterion, whereby to judge of and di- 
ſtinguiſh them, 1 would not however be underſtood 
to mean, ay if this ready View of the unavoidable 
Connection between ſome Ideas, was any thing 
really different from Self- Evidence. It is indeed 
nothing more, than the Notion of Self. Evidence 


a little unfolded, and as it were laid open to the Mo... 


wpection of the Mind. Intuitive. Judgments need 

no other diſtinguiſhing Marks, than that, Brightneſs 
which ſurrounds them ; in like manner as Light diſ- 
covers itſelf by its own Preſence, and the Splendor 
it univerſally diffuſes. But I have ſaid enough of 


ſelf- evident Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore now 
ws to thoſe of the demonſtrable kind; which 


being gained in Conſequence of Reaſoning, natu- | 
rally leads us to the third Part of Logick, where 
this Operation of the Underſtanding i is n 7 
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proceeds in furniſhing itſelf Ken — 

wich Ideas, and framing intuitive Per- % % meansof 
intermediate 

ceptions. Let us next enquire into the 

manner of diſcovering thoſe more re ds 


ww 29 
mote Relations, wnich lying at a Diſtance — the 


Underſtanding, are not to dhe traced, but by means 
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of « higher Exerciſe of its Powers. 1¹ often hap- 
| rs DOT that their Apgree- 


t or Diſagreement cannot be, diſcerned at firſt 
View, eſpecially if they, are of ſuch a Nature, as 
not to admit of an exact Application one to another. 


When for inſtance we compare two Figures of a 


different Make, in order to judge of their Equality 


or Inequality, it is plain, that by barely conſidering 


the Figures themſelves, we cannot arrive at an ex- 
act Determination; becauſe by reaſon of their diſ- 
agreeing F orms, it is impoſfible ſo to put them to- 
gether,” as that their ſeveral Parts ſhall mutually co- 
incide. Here then it becomes neceſſary to look out 
For. ſome third Idea, that will admit. of ſuch an Ap- 


plication as the preſent Caſe | requires; wherein if 


we ſucceed, all Difficulties vaniſh, and the Relation 


we are in queſt of may be Faced with Eaſe. Thus 


right-lined Figures are all reducible to Squares, by 

means of which we can meafure their Areas, and 

determine exactly their Ae or a e 
in Point of Magnitude. 

II. IF now it be aſked, how any 

Thi man third Idea can ſerve to diſcover a Rela- 

Trath termed tion between two others: I anſwer, by 

being compared ſeverally with theſe 

others > for ſuch a Compariſon enables us to ſee how 


fix. 


far the Ideas with which this third is compared „ are 
e. or f ee Funn themſelves. In the 


Example 
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Example mentioned above of two right-lined Fi- 
gures, if we compate each of them with ſome 
Square whoſe Area is known, and find the ohe ex- 
actly equal to it, and the other leſs by a Square-Inch, 
ve immediately conclude, that the Area of the firſt 
Figure is a Square · Inch greater than that of the IF- - 
cond. This manner of determining the Relation be-. 
tween any two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome 
third with which they may be compared, is that 
which we call Reaſoning, and is indeed the chief In- 
ſtrument, by which we puſh on our Diſcoveries, and 
enlarge our Knowledge. The great Art lies, in 
finding out ſuch intermediate Ideas, as when com- 
pared with the others in the Queſtion, will furyiſh.. 
evident .and known Truths, becauſe as will after- 
wards appear, it is only by means of them, that 
we arrive at the Knowledge of What is hidden and, 
remote. | ' | 1 0. 8 2 

III. From what has heel ſaid it ap- mn 
pears, that every Act of Reaſoning, Tie 4 hes 5 
neceflarily includes three: diſtinct Judg- Tate Lf ſr, 
ments; two wherein the Ideas whoſe. © Siler. * 
Relation we want to diſcover, are ſeve : 
rally compared with the middle Idea, and a third 
wherein they are themſelves connected. or. disjoinud, 
according to the Reſult of that Compariſon. Now 
as in the ſecond Part- of Logick, our Judgments 
when put into Words were called Propoſitions; ſo 


1 K here 


4 
b 
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here in the third Part, the-Expreflions of our 3 > 
ſonings are termed Sy/logi/ms. And hence it fol- 
lows, that as every Act of Reaſoning implies three 
ſeveral Judgments, fo every Syllogiſm muſt include 
three diſtin Propoſitions. When a Reaſoning. is 
thus put into Words, and appears in Form of a 
byllogiſm, the intermediate Idea made uſe of to 
diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch 
for, is called the middle Term; and the two Ideas 
themſelves, with which this. third is compared, go- 
by the Name of the Zxtremes. 
IV. Bur as theſe things are beſt il ; 

Infance, Men luſtrated by Examples; let us for in- 
tablenq. ſtance ſet ourſelves to enquire, whether- 
| Men are accountable for their Actions. 
As the Relation between the Ideas of Man and Ac- 
eountablencſs, comes not within the immediate View 
of the Mind, our firſt Care muſt be, to find out 
ſome third Idea, that will enable us the more eaſi- 
ly to diſcover and trace it. A very ſmall Meaſure 
of Reflection is ſufficient to inform us, that no 
Creature can be accountable for his Actions, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe him. capable of diſtinguiſhing the good. 
from the bad; that is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him poſ- 
ſeſſed of Reaſon. Nor is this alone ſufficient. For 
what would it avail him to know good from bad 
Actions, if he had no Freedom of Choice, nor 
could avoid the one, and purſue the other? Hence 
| is 
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s becomes neceſſary to take in both Conſiderations 


in the preſent Caſe. It is at the ſame time equally 
apparent, that-where-ever there is this Ability of di- 
ſtinguiſhing good from bad Actions, and of purſuing 
the one and avoiding the other, there alſo a Crea- 
ture is accountable. We have then got a third Idea, 
with which Accountableneſs is inſeparably connected, 
viz. Reaſon and Liberty; which are here to be con- 
| ſidered as making up one complex Conception. 
Let us now take this middle Idea, and compare it 
with the other Term in the Queſtion, viz. Man, 
and we all know by Experience, that it may be af- 
firmed of him. Having thus by means of the in- 
termediate Idea formed two ſeveral Judgments, viz. 
that Man is poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty; and 
that Reaſon and Liberty imply Accountableneſs ; a third 
obviouſly and neceſſarily follows, viz. that Man ts 
accountable for his Actions. Here then we have a 
compleat Act of Reaſoning, in which, according to 
what has been already obſerved, there are three di- 
ſtint Judgments ; two that may be ſtiled previous, 
in as much as they lead to the other, and ariſe 
from comparing the middle Idea, with the two Ideas 
in the Queſtion : the third is a Conſequence of theſe 
previous Acts, and flows from combining the ex- 
treme Ideas between themſelves. If now we put 
this Reaſoning into Words, it exhibits what Logi- 


cians term a Syllogiſm, and when propoſed in due 
Form, runs thus: 


3 Every 


Ur 


Es very Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is 
accountable for his Actions. 
Man is 4 Creature poſſe Jed of Reaſon and Li- 
berty. 
Therefore Man is 3 for his Actions. 
101 IV. Ix this Syllogiſm we may ob- 
ter ſerve, that there are three ſeveral Pro- 
Exirems poſitions, expreſſing the three Judg- 
ments implied in the Act of Reaſon- 
ing, and ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent diſtinctly what 
paſſes within the Mind, in tracing the more diſtant 
Relations of its Ideas. The two firſt Propoſitions , 


anſwer the two previous Judgments. in Reaſoning, 


and are called the Premiſes, becauſe they are placed 


before the other. The third is termed the Concluſion, 
as being gained in conſequence of what was aſſert- 
ed in the Premifles. We are alſo to remember, that 
the Terms expreſſing the two Ideas whofe Relation 
we enquire after, as here Man and Accountableneſs, 
are in general called the Extremes; and that the in- 
termediate Idea, by means of which the Relation is 
traced, viz. A Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Li- 
berty, takes the Name of the middle Term. Hence 
it follows, that by the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm, we 


are always to underſtand the two Propofitions, where 
the middle Term is ſeverally compared with the Ex- 


tremes ; for theſe conſtitute the previous Judgments, 
whence the Truth we are in queſt. of is by 
Reaſon- 
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| Reaſoning deduced. The Concluſion is that other 
Propoſition, in which the Extremes themſelves 
are joined or ſeparated, agreeably to what appears 
upon the above Compariſon. All this is evidently 
| ſeen in the foregoing Syllogiſm, where the two firlt 
Propoſitions which repreſent the Premiſſes, and the 
third that makes the Concluſion, are exactly agree- 
able to the Definitions here given. | 
VI. BEFoRE we take Leave of this 1%, , 
Article, it will be farther neceſſary to . * 
obſerve, that as the Concluſion is made Miner Pro- 
up of the extreme Terms of the Syllo- * 
giſm, ſo that Extreme, which ſerves as the Predi- 
.cate of the Concluſion, goes by the Name of the 
Major Term : the other Extreme, which makes the 
Subject in the ſame Propoſition, is called the Minor 
Term. From this Diſtinction of the Extremes, 
ariſes alſo a Diſtinction between the Premiſſes, 
where theſe Extremes are ſeverally compared with 
the middle Term. That Propoſition which com- 
pares the, greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the 
Concluſion with the middle Term; is called the 
Major Propoſition : the other, wherein the ſame 
middle Term is compared with the Subject of the 
Concluſion, or leſſer Extreme; is called the Minor 
Propoſition. All this is obvious from the Sy llogiſm 
already given, where the Concluſion is, Man is ac- 
countable for his Actions. For here the Predicate 
— : 0 3 Ac 
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Accountable for his Actions, being connected with 


the middle Term in the firſt of the two Premiſles ; 
Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is ac- 
countable for his Actions, gives what we call the Ma- 
Jor Propoſition. In the ſecond of the Premiſſes; Man 
is a Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty, we find 
the leſſer Extreme, or Subject of the Concluſion, 
viz. Man, connected with the ſame middle Term, 
whence it is known to be the- Minor Propoſition. I 
{hall only add, that when a Syllogiſm is propoſed in 
due Form, the Major Propoſition is always placed 
firſt, the Minor next, and the Concluſion laſt, ac- 


| cording as we have done in that offered above. 


n VII. Havins thus cleared the Way, 
Propofiricy, by explaining ſuch Terms, as we are 


'  Reaſuning and : | 
 Sythygijm, di- likely to have Occaſion for in the Pro- 
Hinguiſhed, 


greſs of this Treatiſe; it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that though we have carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed between the AZ F Reaſoning, and a Syllo- 
giſm, which is no more than the Expreſſion of it, 
yet common Language is not ſo critical on this 
Head; the Term Reaſoning being promiſcuouſly 
uſed to ſignify, either the Judgments of the Mind 
as they follow one another in Train, or the Pro- 
poſitions expreſſing theſe Judgments. Nor need we 
wonder that it is fo, inaſmuch as our Ideas and 
the Terms appropriated to them, are fo connected 
by Habit and Uſe, that our Thoughts fall as it were 

| | | ſpon- 
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ſpontaneouſly into Language, as faſt as they ariſe in 
the Mind; fo that even in our Reaſonings within 
ourſelves, we are not able wholly to lay aſide 
Words. But notwithſtanding this ſtriẽt Connection 
between mental and verbal Reaſoning, if I may be 
allowed that Expreſſion, I thought. it needful here 
to diſtinguiſh them, in order to give a juſt Idea of 
the Manner of deducing one Truth from another. 
While the Mind keeps the Ideas of Things in View, 
and combines it's Judgments according to the real 
Evidence attending them; there is no great Danger 
of Miſtake in our Reaſonings, becauſe we carry our 
Concluſions no farthet than the Clearneſs of our 
Perceptions warrant us. But where we make uſe 
of Words the Cafe is often otherwiſe; nothing 
being more common than 10 let them paſs, with- 
out attending to the Ideas they repreſent ; infomuch 
that we frequently combine'Expreſfions, which upon 
Examination appear to have no determinate Mean- 
ing. Hence it greatly imports us to diſtinguiſh' bæ- 
. tween Reafoning and Syllogiſm; and to take Care 
that the one be in all Caſes the true and juſt Repre- 
ſentation of the other. However, as I am unwil- 
ling to recede too far from the common Forms of 
Speech, or to multiply Diſtinctions without Neceſ- 
fity, I ſhall henceforward conſider Propoſitions as 
repreſenting the real Judgments of the Mind; and 
| \ Zong as the true Copies of our Reaſonings ; 
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which indeed they ought always to bez - and: un- 
doubtedly always will be, to Men-whb think juſtly, 
-and are deſirous of arriying-at-Pruths Upon chis 
. Suppoſition there will be no Danger in uſing the 
Words Judgment and Propoſition promiſcuouſly ;; or 


, in conſidering Reaſoning as either a Combination of 


various Judgments, or of the Propoſitions expreſſing 
them; becauſe being the exact Copies. one of an- 
other, the Reſult will be in all Caſes the ſame, 
Nor is it a ſmall, Advantage that we can thus con- 
form to common Speech, without confounding ou 


Ideas, or running into Ambiguity, By this — 
we bring ourſelves upon a Level with other Men, 


readily apprehend, the Meaning of their Expreſſions, 
and can with Eaſe convey our own Notions and 
Sentiments into their Minds. 1 PR 
VIII. Tree: | thingy — we 
ha A, may in the general define Reaſoning, 
Halbe % 0 le an Act or Operation of the Mind, 
E deducing ſeme unknown Propoſition, fron 
ie 64 WF: previous ones that are evident aud 
_ bnown. T heſe previous Propoſitions, in a ſimple 
Act of Reaſoning, are only two in Number ; and 
it is always required that they be of themſelves ap- 
parent to the Underſtanding, inſomuch that we aſ- 
ſent to and perceive the I ruth of them as ſoon as 
propoſed. In the Syllogiſm given above, the Pre- 
in are ſuppoſed to be ſelf-evident Truths, other- 
_ wiſe 


# — 
iin 
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wiſe the Concluſion could not be inferred by a ſingle 


Act of Reaſoning. If for inſtance in the Major, | 2 


Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is ac- 
countable for | his Actions, the Connection between 
the Subject and Predicate could not be perceived 
by a bare Attention to the Ideas themſelves; z It is 
evident, that this Propoſition would no leſs require 
a Proof, than the Conclufion deduced from it. In 
this Caſe a new middle Term muſt be fought for, 
to trace the Connection here ſuppoſed ; and this of 
Courſe furniſhes another Syllogiſm, by which having 
eſtabliſhed the Propoſition in queſtion, -we are then 
and not before at liberty to uſe it in any ſucceeding | 
Train of - Reaſoning. And ſhould it ſo happen that | 
in this ſecond Eſſay, there was ſtill ſome previous 


Propoſition whoſe Truth did not appear at firſt ? | 
Sight; we muſt then have Recourſe to a third Sylloe - ©. | 


giſm, in order to lay open that Truth to the Mind 
becauſe ſo long as the Premiſſes remain uncertain, 
the Concluſion built upon them muſt be ſo too. 
When by conducting our Thoughts in this Manner, 
we at laſt arrive at ſome Syllogiſm, where the pre- 
vious Propoſitions are intuitive Truths; the Mind 
then reſts in full Security, as perceiving that the 
ſeveral Concluſions it has paſſed thorough, ſtand 
upon the. immoveable Foundation of Self-Evidence, 
and when traced to their Source terminate in it. 
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. IX. Ws ſee therefore, that in order 
reg, to infer a Concluſion by a ſingle AR 


Exeraje if it, of Reaſoning, the Premiſſes muſt be in- 


only a Conca 


e-nation of | tuitive Propoſitions. © Where they are 


4. eage not, previous Syllogiſms are required, 
an which! Caſe Reaſoning becomes a complicated 


Act, taking ip a Variety of ſucceſſive Steps. This 


frequently happens in tracing the more remote Re · 
lations of our Ideas, where many middle Terms 


being called in, the Concluſion cannot be made out, 


but in conſequence of a Series of Syllogiſms follow - 
ing one another in Train. But although in this 
Concatenation of Propoſitions, thoſe that form the 
Premiſſes of the laſt Syllogiſm, are often conſide- 
rably removed from Self- Evidence; yet if we trace 
the Reaſoning backwards, we ſhall find them the 
Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms, whoſe Premiſſes 
approach nearer and nearer to Intuition, in propor- 
tion as we advance, and are found at laſt to termi- 


nate in it. And if after having thus unravelled a 


Demonſtration, we take it the contrary way; and 
obſerve how the Mind ſetting out with intuitive 


cluſion, how by introducing this Concluſion into 
another Syllogiſm, it {till advances one Step farther; 
and ſo proceeds, making every new Diſcovery ſub- 
ſervient to it's future Progreſs; we ſhall then per- 
ceive clearly, that — in the higheſt Exerciſe 
of 


ww © 
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r that Faculty, is no more that an'erderly Combi 


Nation of thoſe ſimple Acts, which we have already _ 
ſo fully explained; The great Art lies, in ſo adjuſt- 
ing our Syllogiſms one to another, that the Propo- 
fitions ſeverally made uſe of as Premiſſes, may be 
manifeſt Conſequences of what goes before. For as 
by this means, every Concluſion is deduced from 
known and eſtabliſhed Truths, the very laſt in the 
Series, how far ſoever we carry it, will have no leſs 
Certainty attending it, than the original intuitive 
Perceptions themſelves, in which 1 er eg Chain | 
of Syllogiſms takes it's Riſe. © 
X. Tnus we fee, that Rebbning A c. 
beginning with firſt Principles, | riſes gi N 


gradually from one Judgment to an- {op < 17 
other, and connects them in ſuch man- the W 


A 1 48 in 


ner, that every Stage of the Pregreſ- 


ſion brings intuitive Certainty along with * And 
now at length we may clearly underſtand the De- 


finition given above of this diſtinguiſhing Faculty 


of the human Mind. Reaſon we have ſaid is the 
Ability of deducing unknown Truths, from Prin- 
ciples or Propoſitions that are already known.* This 
evidently appears by the foregoing Account, where 
we ſee, that no Propoſition i is admitted into a Syllo- 
giſm, to ſerve as one of the previous Judgments on 
N the Concluſion reſts, 2 kr is itſelf a 

r 


known and: FRI 2 whoſe Connection 


with ſelf-evident Principles has been already traced. 
XI. THERE is yet another Obſerva- 


$ elf evident . 


Truths, tion which naturally offers itſelf, in 
4 — , | conſequence of the above Detail; viz. 


Go tony, and that all the Knowledge acquired, by 

g Reaſoning, how far ſoever we carry 
5 Dabei is ſtill built upon our intuitive Per- 
ceptions. Towards the End of the laſt Part we 
divided Propoſitions into ſelf-evident, and demon- 
ſtrable, and repreſented thoſe of the ſelf-evident 
kind, as the Foundation on which the whole Super- 
ſtructure of human Science reſted. This Doctrine 
is now abundantly confirmed by what has been 
delivered i in the preſent Chapter. Me have found 
that every Diſcovery, of human Reaſon, is the Con- 
ſequende of a Train of Syllogiſms, which when 
traced to their Source, always terminate in ſelf- 
evident Perceptions. When the Mind arrives at 
theſe primitive Truths, it purſues not it's Enquiries 
farther, as well knowing, that no Evidence can 
exceed that * which flows from an immediate View 
of the Agreement or Dilagreement between it 's 
Ideas, And hence, it is, that in unravelling any 
Part of Knowledge, in order to come at the Foun- 
dation , on which it ſtands; ; intuitive Truths are al- 


Ways dhe, laft Reſort of the Underſtanding, beyond 


Men it aims not ty advance, but proſſeſſes it's 
No- 
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Notions in perfect Security, as having ä 
the very Spring ond Fountain of all Scienos! ang 
Sn. 
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& the RO Kinds of Reaſoning; ' and fir of | 
| that by which we determine the Genera ng f 
bene, of 7. un | vg ag able; th 


1. E have eee in : the. 
foregoing Chapter to. give 3 358 
as diſtin a Notion as poſſible of Rea- 
ſoning, and of the manner in which it is conducted. 
Let us now enquire a little into the Diſcoveries 
made by this Faculty, and what thoſe Ends are, 
which we have principally in view in the Exerciſe 
of it. All the Aims of human Reaſon may in the 
general be reduced to theſe two: 1. To rank things 
under thoſe - univerſal Ideas to which they truly 
belong ; z and 2. To aſcribe to them their ſeveral 
Attributes and Properties in * of that 
Diſtribution. 3 have 
II. FirsT then I fey, that one great 3 © | 
Aim of human Reaſon is, to determine F 75 # 


the Genera and Species of Things. Spe — of 
We have ſeen in the firſt Part of this | = 


: | ; Fe: BY Wer 
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* how the Mind proceeds in framing gene- 
ral Ideas. We have alſo ſeen in the ſecond Part, 
how by means of theſe general Ideas, we come by 


- univerſal Propoſitions. Now as in theſe univerſal 


Propoſitions, we affirm ſome Property of a Genus 


or Species, it is plain, that we cannot apply this 


Property to particular Objects, till we have firſt de- 


termined, whether they are comprehended under that 


general Idea, of which the Property is affirmed. 
Thus there are certain Properties belonging to all 
even Numbers, which nevertheleſs cannot be applied 
to any particular Number, until we have firſt diſ- 
covered it to be of the Species expreſſed by that ge- 
neral Name. Hence Reaſoning begins with refer- 
ring things to their ſeveral Diviſions and Claſſes in 
the Scale of our Ideas; and as theſe Diviſions are all 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiar Names, we hereby learn 
to apply the Terms expreſſing general Conceptions, 
to ſuch particular Objects, as come an our im- 
mediate Obſervation. 
Il. Now in order to arrive at theſe 
The Steps by Concluſions, by which the ſeveral Ob- 


Subich we ar- 


vibe at Con- © 6 
— bi jets of Perception are brought under 
Sort. general Names, two things are mani- 


feeſtly neceſſary. Firſt, that we take a 
view of the Idea itſelf denoted by that general 
Name, and carefully attend to the diſtinguiſhing 
Marks which ſerve to characterize it. Secondly 
that 


6 7 
Conſideration, obferving diligently wherein they a» - 
gree or differ. If the Idea is found to correſpond 
with the particular Object, we then without Hef - 
tation apply the general Name; but if no ſuch Cor- 
reſpondence intervenes, the Conclufion muſt neceſ- 
farily take a contrary Turn. Let us for inſtance 
take the Number Eight, and conſider by what Steps 
we are led to pronounce it an even Number. Firſt 
then we call to mind the Idea ſignified by the Ex- 
preſſion an even Number, viz. that it is a Number 
diviſible irt two equal Parts, We then compare 
this Idea with the Number Eight, and finding them 
manifeſtly to agree, ſee at once the Neceflity of ad- 
mitting the Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Judgments 
therefore, transferred into Language, and reduced 
to the Form of a Syllogiſm, appear thus: 

Every Number that may be divided into two Sbeeg 

Parts is an EvEN Number. | 


The Number Eon r may be divided i into two v0 equa 
Parts. 

ny the Number Ercut 15 5 an Evi Num- 
ber. 

IV. I nave 12568 Choice of "__ 4 
Example, not ſo much for the Sake of 2 . 


altuays/ oe 


the Concluſion, which is obvious enough, 22 


and might have been obtained without = T: 6 of 
all that Parade of Words; but chien) 7. f 


becauſe it is of eaſy Comprehenſion, 


and 


| by 7 b * n . dd 
1 7 1 
* 
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| and ſerves at the ſame time diſtinctly to exhibit the 
Form of Reaſoning by which the Underſtanding 


conducts itſelf in all inſtances of this kind. And 
here it may be obſerved, that where the general 
Idea, to which particular Objects are referred, is 

very familiar to the Mind, and frequently in View; 3 
this Reference, and the Application of the general 
Name, ſeem to be made without any Apparatus of 


Reaſoning. When we ſee a Horſe in the Fields, 


or a Dog in the Street, we readily apply the Name 


of the Species; Habit, and a familiar Acquaintance 


with the general Idea, ſuggeſting it inſtantaneouſly 
to the Mind, We are not however to imagine on 


this Account, that the Underſtanding departs from 
the uſual Rules of juſt Thinking, A frequent Re- 


petition of Acts begets a Habit; and Habits are at- 
tended with a certain Promptneſs of Execution, 
that prevents our obſerving the ſeveral Steps and 
Gradations, by which any Courſe of Action is ac- 
compliſhed. But in other Inftances, where we 
judge not by pre-contrafted Habits, as when the 
general Idea is very complex, or leſs familiar to the 
Mind ; we always proceed according to the F orm 
of Reaſoning eſtabliſned above. A Goldſmith for 

inſtance, who is in doubt as to any Piece of Metal, 
whether it be of the Species called Cold; firſt ex- 


amines its Properties, and then comparing them 


with the general * e by that Name, if he 
Hs. finds 


3 (0289)  - 
finds a perfect Correſpondence, no longer hefitates | 
under what Claſs of Metals to rank it.” Now what 
is this, but following Step by Step thoſe" Rules of 
Reaſoning, which we have before laid down as the 
Standards, by which to — our Thoughts in 
all Concluſions of this kind? Ro" = | 
V. Nor let be imagined, that our EU. 
| Reſearches here, becauſe in Appearance a "| 
| bounded to the impoſing of general 2 1 
Names upon particular Objects, are 
therefore trivial and of little Conſequence. Some 
of the moſt conſiderable Debates among Mankind, 
and ſuch too as nearly regard their Lives, Intereſt, 
and Happineſs, turn wholly upon this Article. Is || 
it not the chief Employment of our ſeveral Courts {8 
of Judicature, to determine in particular Inſtances, | 
what is Law, Juſtice, and Equity ? Of what Im- 
portance is it in many Caſes, to decide aright, whe- 
ther an Action ſhall be termed Murder or Man- 
{laughter ? We ſee then, that no leſs than the Lives 
and Fortunes of Men, depend often upon theſe 
Deciſions. The Reaſon is plain. Actions when 
once referred to a general Idea, draw aſter them all 
that may be affirmed of that Idea; inſomuch that 
the determining the Species of Actions, is all one 
with detetmining what Proportion of Praiſe dor 
Diſpraiſe, Commendation or Blame, Sc. ought ta 
e them. For as it is allowed that Murder de- 
| ſerves 
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; ferves Death, by bringing any particular Aon un- 
der the Head of Murder, we of counſe decide the 
Puniſhment due to it. 

REEL VI. Bur the arent Importagce of 
82. Obſer. this Branch of Reaſoning, and the Ne- 
rag Fl A ceſſity of Care and Circumſpection, in 
1 referring particular Objects to general 
| Ideas, is ſtill farther evident from the 
Practice of the Mathematicians. Every one who 
has read Euclid knows, that he frequently requires 
us to draw Lines thro* certain Points, and accord- 
ing to ſuch and ſuch Directions. The Figures 
thence reſulting are often Squares, Parallelograms, 
or Rectangles. Yet Euclid never ſuppoſes this from 
their bare Appearance, but always demonſtrates it 
upon the ſtricteſt Principles of Geometry. Nor is 
the Method he takes in any thing different from 
that deſcribed above. Tbus for inſtance, having 
defined a Square to be a Figure bounded by four 
equal Sides, joined together at right Angles; when 
ſuch a Figure ariſes in any Conſtruction previous 
to the Demonſtration of a Propoſition, he yet never 
calls it by that Name, until he has ſhewn that its 
Sides are equal, and all its Angles right ones. Now 
this is apparently the ſame Form of Reaſoning we 
have before exhibited, in proving Eight to be an 
_ ceven Number; as ill be evident to any. one who 
-reguces it into a regiilar Syllogiſm. I ſhall only add, 


that 
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that * Euclid has thus determined the "RO 
of any Figure, he is then and not before at Liber- 


ſtrated of that Figure, and thereby render it ſub- 
fervient-to the future Courſe of his Reaſoning, 
VII. Having thus ſufficiently xxx“ 
plained the Rules, by which we are to erat f. 
conduct ourſelves, in ranking particu- 54% i. 
lar Objects under general Ideas, and e 


tice and manner os the Mathematici- ee 6 
i ans; it remains only to obſerve, that | 
the true Way of rendering this Part of Knowledge 
both eaſy and certain, is; by habituating ourſelves 
to clear and determinate Ideas, and keeping them 
ſteddily annexed to their reſpective Names. For as 
all our Aim is, to apply general Words aright z if 
theſe Words ſtand for invariable Ideas, that are 
perfectly known to the Mind, and can be readily 
| diſtinguiſhed upon Occaſion, there will be little 
Danger of Miſtake or Error in our Reaſonings. 
Let us ſuppoſe that by examining any Object, and 
q carrying our Attention ſucceflively from one Part 
| to another, we have acquainted ourſelves with the 

ſeveral Particulars obſervable in it. If among theſe 

we find ſuch as conſtitute ſome general Idea, framed 


and ſettled beforehand by the Underſtanding, and. 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular Name; the Reſem- + 


blance 


ty to aſcribe to it all the Properties already demon- | 


ſhewn' their Conformity to the Prac- dr this Pare - 
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blance thus known and perceived, neceſſarily deter- 
mines the Species of the Object, and thereby gives it 


a right to the Name by which that Species is called. 
Thus four equal Sides, joined together at right An- 


gles, make up the Notion of a Sguare. As this is 
a fixed and invariable Idea, without which the ge- 


neral Name cannot be applied, we never call any 
particular Figure a Sguare, until it appears to have 
theſe ſeveral Conditions; and contrarily, wherever 


a Figure is found with theſe Conditions, it neceſſa- 


rily takes the Name of a Square. The. ſame will 


be found to hold in all our other Reaſonings of this 


kind; where nothing can create any Difficulty 
but the Want of ſettled Ideas. If for inſtance we 
have not determined within ourſelves, the preciſe 
| Notion denoted by the Word Manſlaughter ; it will 


be impoſlible for us te decide, whether any parti- 
cular Action ought to bear that Name: becauſe 


however nicely we examine the Action itſelf, yet 
being Strangers to the general Idea with which it 
is to be compared, we are utterly unable to judge 
of their Agreement or Diſagreement. But if we 
take Care to remove this Obſtacle, and diſtinctly 
trace the two Ideas under Conſideration, all Diffi- 
culties vaniſh, and the nn becomes bath eaſy 
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VIIL Tavs we ſee, of what Im- ; 422 
portance it is, towards the Improve- Conde 9, Ce 
ment and Certainty of human Know- taaty end Des. 


mon * 

c to might be in- 

D 
clear and determinate Ideas, and a eber Parts of* 


ſteddy Application of Words. Nor is —— Ay ö 


this ſo eaſy a Taſk as ſome may per- ler 
haps be apt to imagine; it requiring both a compre- | 
henſive Underſtanding, and great Command of At- 
tention, to ſettle the preciſe Bounds of our Ideas, 
when they grow to be very complex, and include 
a Multitude of Particulars. Nay and after theſe Li- 
mits are duly fixed, there is a certain Quickneſs of is 
Thought and Extent of Mind required, towards 
keeping the ſeveral Parts in View, that in compa- | 
ring our Ideas one with another, none of them may 
be overlooked. Yet ought not theſe Difficulties to 
diſcourage us; tho? great they are not unſurmount- 
t able, and the Advantages ariſing from Succeſs will 
it amply recompenſe our Toil. The Certainty and 
eaſy Application of Mathematical . Knowledge is 
wholly owing to the exact Obſervance of this Rule. 
And I am apt to imagine, that if we were to em- 
ploy the ſame Care about all our other Ideas, as 
Mathematicians have done about thoſe of Number 
and Magnitude, by forming them into exact Com- 
binations, and diſtinguiſhing theſe Combinations by 
n Names, in order to keep them Heddy, and 
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invariable; we ſhould ſoon have it in our Power 
to introduce - Certainty and Demonſtration into 
other Parts of human Knowledge. | 
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CHAP. III. | 

=; Reaſoning as it regards the Powers and Pro- 
perties of. Things, and the Relations of our 
general Ideas. 

I, E come now to the ſecond 

The of Rees W great End which Men have 

ein as it in View in their Reaſonings, namely; 


regards the 
Sciences, and the difcovering and aſeribing to things 


. 


a 


gerne, Life. their ſeveral Attributes and Properties, ] 
And here it will be neceſſary to diſtin- I 

guiſh between Reaſoning as it regards the Sciences, : 
and as it concerns common Life. In the Sciences, a 
our Reaſon is employed chiefly about univerſal 0 
Fruths, it being by them alone, that the Bounds of He 
human Knowledge are enlarged. Hence the Divi- i 
fron of things into various Claſſes, called otherwiſe Ml j 
Genera and Species. For theſe univerſal Ideas, be- 
ing ſet up as the Repreſentatives of many particu- 0 
lar things, whatever is affirmed of them, may be i 
alſo affirmed of all the Individuals to which they be- 
long. Murder for inftance is a general Idea, repre- L 


ſenting a certain Species of human Actions. Reaſon 
ob ; tells 


" KR) 

ells us that the | Puniſhment: due 4p is Death, : 

1 1 Hence every particular Action coming under the 

WE Notion of 2furder, has the Puniſhment of Daub 
allotted to it. Here then we apply the general 
= Truth to fome' obvious Inſtance, and this is what 
properly conſtitutes the Reafoning of common Life. 
For Men, in their ordinary Tranſactions and Inter- 
courſe one with another, have for the moſt part to 

do only with particular Objects. Our Friends and 
Relations, their Characters and Behaviour, the Con- 
ſtitution of the ſeveral Bodies that ſurround us, 
and the Uſes to which they may be applied, are 

what chiefly engage our Attention. In all theſe 
we reaſon about particular things; and the whole 
Reſult of our Reaſoning is, the applying the gene- 
ral Truths of the Sciences, to the ordinary Tranſ- 
actions of human Life. When we ſee a Viper we 
avoid it. Wherever we have Occaſion for the for- 
cible Action of Water, to move a Body that makes 
conſiderable Reſiſtance, we take care to convey it 
in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall fall upon the Ob- 
jet with Impetuoſity. Now all this happens, in 
Conſequence of our familiar and ready Application 
of theſe two general Truths. The Bite f @ Viper 
is mortal. Water falling upon a Body with Impe- 
tuoſity, acts very forcibly towards ſetting it in Mo» 
tion. In like manner, if we ſet ourſelves to con- 
ſider any particular Character, in order to deter- 
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proceed are manifeſtly theſe. Firſt we refer the 
Odject under Conſideration io ſome general Idea or 
Claſs of Things. We then recolle& the ſeveral 
Attributes of that general Idea. And laſtly, aſ- 
cribe all thoſe Attributes to the preſent Object. 
Thus in conſidering the Character of Sempronius, if 
we find. it to be of the kind called Virtuous; when 
we at the ſame time reflect, that a virtuous Charac- 
ter is deſerving of Eſteem, it naturally and obviouſ- 
Iy follows, that Semproniut is ſo too. Theſe 
Thoughts put into a Syulegiſin, in order to- _ 
the Form of Reaſoning heie 3 run a thus. 
eb 62 vat n om} 212g Ne 1 
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0 to it, our great Concern is, to aſcertain exactly the 

11 Proportion of Virtue and Vice. The Reaſon is 
1 | obvious. A juſt Determination in all Caſes of this F 
| kind, depends entirely upon an Application of thefe iſ 
general Maxims of Morality : Virtuous Actions _ q; 
f | Jaw Praiſe. Vicious Actions deſerve Blame. ; 
5 3 II. HENCE it appears, that Reaſon- 

＋ The Steps by ing as it regards common Life, is no 
id, more than the aſcribing the general Pro- 

= — ½ berties of things, to thoſe ſeveral Ob- 
tj jects with which we are more imme- 

1 diately concetned; according as they are found to be 

1 of that particular Diviſion or Claſs, to which the 

j þ Properties belong The. Steps then by which we 
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Every virtuous Man i is worthy of Effect. "4g 
SEMPRONIUS it a virtuous Man. e 
Therefore SEMPRONIUS ig worthy of Efteem: \ 

III. By this Syllagiſm it appears, that 


3 24 before we affirm-any thing of a parti-/ The Conneficn 


E cular Object, at Object maſt be re- 4 fi. 


ferred to ſome general Idea, Sempro- Braltbat of ; 


nius is pronounced worthy of Eſteem, aer ale . 


wy anotber. 
only in Conſequence of his being a vi- 


tuous Man, or coming under that general Notion. 


Hence we ſee the neceſſury Connection of the va- 


rious Parts of Reaſoning, and the Dependence they 


have one upon another. The determining the Ge- 
nera and Species of Tnings, is as we have ſaid, one 


Exerciſe of human Reaſon ; and here we find, that 


this Exerciſe is the fitſt in order, and previous to 
the other, which conſiſts in aſcribing to them their 
Powers, Properties, and Relations. But when we 
have taken this previous Step, and. brought particu- 


lar Objects under general Names ; as the Properties 
we aſcribe to them are no other than thoſe of the 
general Idea, it is plain, that in order to a ſucceſs- 


ful Progreſs in this Part of Knowledge, we mut 
thoroughly acquaint | ourſelves with the ſeveral Re- 
lations and Attributes of theſe our general Ideas, 

When this is done, the other Part will be/euſy, and 


require ſcarce any Labour of Thought, as being no 


more than an Application of the general Form of 
Res ſoning repreſented in the foregoing Oyllogifin 
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Now as we W already ſufficiently. ſhewn, how 
we are to proceed in determining the Genera and 
Species of things, which as we have faid is the pre- 
vious Step to this ſecond Branch of human Know- 
ledge ; all that is farther wanting towards a. dug 
Explanation of it is, to offer ſome Conſiderations, 
as to the manner of inveſtigating the general Rela- 
tions of our Ideas, This is the higheſt Exerciſe of 
the Powers of the Underſtanding, and that by means 
whereof, we. arrive at the Diſcovery. of univerſal 
Truths; inſomuch that our Deductions. in this Way, 
conſtitute that particular Species of Reaſoning, 
which we have hears. ſaid regards principally the 
Sciences. - 
ebb gt w. Har, hs we may conduct our 
S Thoughts with ſome Order. and Me- 
Tale, thod, we ſhall begin with obſerx ing, 
tat the Relations of our general Ideas 
are of two Kinds. Either ſuch as immediately diſ- 
cover themſelves, upon comparing the Ideas one 
with another; or ſuch, as being more remote and 
diſtant, require Art and. Contrivance ta bring them 


into View. The Relations of the firſt: kind, fur- 


niſh us with intuitive and ſelf-evident. Truths: 
thoſe of the ſecond, are traced by Reaſoning, and a 
due Application of intermediate Ideas. It is of 
this laſt kind. that we are to ſpeak here, having diſ- 
patched what was neceſſary with regard to the other 
N | Ts © Bs in 
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in the ſecond. Part. As therefore in tracing the 
more diſtant Relations of Things, we muſt always 
| have Recourſe to intervening Ideas, and are more 
or les ſucceſsful in our Reſearches, according to 
dur Acquaintance: with | theſe Ideas, and Ability of 
applying them; it is evident, that to make a good 
: Reaſoner, two things are principally required. Firſt, 
an extenſire Knowledge of thoſe intermediate I- 
deas, by means of which things may be compared 
one with another. ' Secondly, the Skill and Talent 
of applying them happily, in all nen Inkan⸗ 
ces that come under Conſideration. vs 
V. Firs I fay, that in order to our | 
fucceſsful Progreſs in Reaſoning, we 2 . 
mult have an extenſtive Knowledge of . 5 e 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, by means ß 
which things may be compared one with another. 
For as it is not every Idea that will anſiver the Pur- 
poſe of our Enquiries, but ſuch only as are peculi- 
arly related to the Objects about which we reaſon, 
fo as by a Comparifon with them, to furniſh” evi- 
dent and known Truths; nothing is more apparent, 
than that the greater Variety of Conceptions we 
can call into View, the more likely we are to find 
ſome among them, that will help us to the Truths 
here required. And indeed it is found to hold in 
Experience, that in Proportion às we enlarge our 
Vu of 8 and grow acquainted with a Mul- 
L 2 titude 
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ble Progreſs, and acquire ſome Degree of Emi 
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titude of different Objects, the Reaſoning Faculty 


gathers Strength. 3 or by extending. our Sphere of 
Knowledge, the Mind acquires. a certain Force and 
Penetration, as being accuſtomed to examine the 
ſeveral Appearances of its Ideas, and obſerye den 


Light they caſt. one upon another.. 

1 VI. AnD this I take to be hs Rea- 
* excel in 1 
guy the” ſon, that in order to excell remarkably 
.. in any one Branch of Learning, it is ne- 


maſt be in ge- ceſſary to have at leaſt; a general Ac- 


neral ac. 


guaintedwoith quaintance with the whole Circle of 
Circle of Arts As and Sciences. The Truth of it 
9 is, all the various Diviſions of human 
Knbwledge, are very nearly related among them- 
ſelves, and in innumerable Inſtances, ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate and ſet off each other. And altho' it is not 
to be denied, that by an obſtinate Application to 
one Branch of Study, a Man may make e e 
in it; yet his Views will be always narrow and con- 
tracted, and he will want that maſterly Diſcern- 
ment, which not only enables us to purſue our Diſ- 
coveries with Eaſe, but alſo in laying them open to 
others, to ſpread a certain Brightneſs around them. 
I would not however here be underſtood to mean, 
that a general Knowledge alone is ſufficient for all 
the Purpoſes of Reaſoning. I only recommend it 
as proper to give the Mind, a certain Sagacity and 

Quickneſs, 
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Quickneſs, and qualify it for judging aright in the 
ordinary Occurrences of Life. But when our Rea- 
ſoning regards à particular Science, it is farther ne- 
ceſſary, that we more nearly acquaint ourſelves with 
whatever relates to that Science. A general Know- 
ledge is a good Preparation, and enables us to 
proceed with Eaſe and Expedition, in whatever 
Branch of Learning we apply to. But then in the 
minute and intricate Queſtions of any Science, we 
are by no means qualified to reaſon with Advantage, 
until we have perfectly maſtered the Science to 
which they belong; it being hence chiefly, that we 
are furniſhed with thoſe intermediate Ideas, which 


lead to & juſt and ſucceſsful Solution. 
VII. Ann here as it comes ſo natu- 


rally i in my Way, I cannot avoid taking 
Notice of an Obſervation, that is fre- | 
quently to be met with, and ſeems to 
carry in it at firſt light, ſomething very 


ſtrange and unaccountable. It is in 


7 by Matbe. 
Muti ten: 
fometins ane 
fuer mr the © 
E xpectctron 
their great 


Learning 


raiſes. | 
ES. 
20 


? % 


ay 


ſhort. this; that Mathematicians, even ſuch as are 
univerſally allowed to excell in their own Profeſſion, 
and to have diſcovered themſclyes perfect Maſters. 
in the Art of Reaſoning, have not yet been always 
happy, in treating upon other Subjects; but rather 
fallen ſbort, not only of what might naturally baue 
been expected from them, but of many Writers 
much less excrciſ.d in the Rules of Argumentation. 


L 3 


This 
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This will not appear ſo very extraordinary, if we 
reflect on what has been hinted above. Matbema- 
ticks is an engaging Study, and Men who apply 
themſelves that Way, ſo wholly plunge into it, that 
they are ſor the moſt part but little acquainted 
with other Branches of Knowledge. When there- 
fore they quit their favourite Subject, and enter up- 
on others that are in a manner new and ſtrange to 


them, no wonder if they find their Invention at a' 


Staud. Becauſe however perfect they may be in the 
Art of Reaſoning, yet wanting here thoſe interme- 
diate Ideas, which are neceſſary to furniſh out a due 
Train of Propoſitions, all their Skill and Ability 
fails them. For a bare Knowledge of the Rules is 
not ſufficient. We muſt farther have Materials 
whereunto to apply them. And when (theſe are 


once obtained, then it is that an able Reaſoner diſ- 


covers his Superiority, by the juſt Choice he makes, 
and a certain maſterly Diſpoſulon, that in every Step 
of the Procedure, carries Evidence” and Conviction 
along with it. And hence it is, that ſuch Mathe- 


maticians, as have of late Vears applied themſelves 


to other Sciences, and not contented with a ſuperficial 


Knowledge, endeavoured to reach their inmoſt Re- 


ceſſes; ſuch Mathematicians I ſay, have by meer 
Strength of Mind, and a happy Application of Geome- 
zrical Reaſoning, carried their Diſcoveries far beyond, 
what was heretofore judged the utmoſt Limits of hu- 
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man Knowledge. This is a Truth abundantly known, 


. an who are acquainted with the late wonderful 
4 4 Improvements in Natural Philoſophy. 


VIII. I cou now to the ſecond by A 
thing required, in order to a ſucceſsful pos 77 

Progreſs in Reaſoning, namely; the 2 N 
Skill and Talent of applying inter- &appily ian 


mediate Ideas happily, in all particular — * 
Inſtances that come under Conſidera- 

tion. And here 1 ſhall not take up much time in 
laying down Rules and Precepts, becauſe I am ap- 
to think they would do but little Service. Uſe and 
Exerciſe are the beſt Inſtructors in the preſent Caſe : 
and whatever Logicians may boaſt, of being able to 
form perfect Reafoners by Book and Rule, yet we 
find by Experience, that the Study of their Precepts, 
does not always add any great Degree of Strength 
to the Underſtanding. In ſhort, *tis the Habit alone 
of Reaſoning, that makes a Reaſoner. And there- 
fore the true Way to acquire this Talent is, by 
being much converſant-in thoſe Sciences, where the 
Art of Reaſoning is allowed to reign in the greateſt 
Perfection. Hence it was that the Ancients, who 
ſo well underſtood the Manner of forming the Mind, 
always began with athematicks, as the Foundation 
of their Philoſophical . Studies. Here the Under- 
ſtanding is by Degrees habituated to Truth, con- 
tracts inſenſibiy a certain F ondneſs for it, and leariir 


L 4 never 
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never to yield it's Aſſent to any Propoſition, but 
where. the Evidence is ſufficient to produce full Con- 
viction. For this Reaſon Plato has called Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations the Catharticks or Purga- 
tives of the Soul, as being the proper Means to 
cleanſe it from Error, and reſtore that natural Exer- 
ciſe of it's Faculties, in which juſt Thinking con- 
ſiſts. And indeed I believe it will be readily allowed, 
that no Science furniſhes: ſo, many, Inſtances, of a 
happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, and a dexterous 
| Application of them, for the Diſcovery | of Truth, 
and Enlargement of Knowledge. 

rr IX. Ir therefore we would form our 
1 Minds to a Habit of Reaſoning cloſely 
— — and in train, we cannot take any more 
fe. ths certain Method, than the,, exerciſing 
| | N in Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, fo as to contract a kind of Familiarity with 
them. Net that we look upon it as neceſſa-x, 
„ (to uſe the Words of the great Mr. Locke) that 
„all Men ſhould be deep Mathematicians,, but 
« that, having got the Way of Reaſoning which 
<« that Study neceſſarily brings the Mind to, they 
„ may be able to transfer it to other Parts of 
& Knowledge, as they ſhall have Occaſion, F or 
in all ſorts of Reaſoning, every ſingle Argument 
% ſhould be managed as a Mathematical Demon- 
„ ſtration, the Connection and Dependence of 
Ideas 
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4e Ideas ſhould be followed, till the Mind is brought 
| «6 to the Source on which it bottoms, and can trace 
« ..thz Coherence through the whole Train of Proofs: 
6. It is in the general obſervable, that the Faculties 
«© of our Souls are improved and made; uſeful to us, 
juſt after the fame manner, as our Bodies are* 
% Would you have a Man write or paint, dance or 
«-fence well, or perform any other manual Opera- 
© tion, dexterouſly. and with Eaſe? Let him have 
© ever ſo much» Vigour and Activity, Supplencſs and, 
« , Addreſs naturally, yet nobody expects tliis from 
« him unleſs he has been; uſed to it, and has em- 
4 ployed Time and Pains in faſhioning and forming 
4 his Hand, or outward Parts, to thefe Motions. 
« Juſt ſo it is in the Mind; would you have a 
Man reaſon well, you muſt uſe him to it be- 
«times, exerciſe his Mind in obſerving the Con- 
<« nection of Ideas, and following them in train.“ 
Nothing does this better than Mathematicks, 
« which therefore I think ſhould be taught all thoſe, 
„ wlio have the Time and Opportunity, not ſo. 
40 much to make them Mathematicians, as to make 
e them reaſonuble Creatures; for though we all. 
call ourſelves ſo, becaufe we are born to it, if we” 
<< pleaſe; yet we may truly ſay, Nature gives us 
but the Seeds of it. We are born to be, if we 
s pleaſe, rational Creatures; but *tis Uſe. and Exer- : 
*< ciſe anly that makes; us ſo, and we are indeed ſo,,. 
12 L 5 « no 
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— than Induſtry and Application has car- 
e ried us. Conduct of the Underflanding, © 

ee! X. Bur although the Study of Ma- 
fuch 2 5 L., sel, be of all others the moſt 
2 uſeful, to form the Mind, and give it 
4 — an early Reliſh of Truth, yet ought 
and 7ufineſs not other Parts of Philoſophy to be neg- 
Tee lected. For there alſo we meet with 
many Opportunities, of exerciſing the Powers of 
the Underſtanding; and the Variety of Subjects na- 
turally leads us, to obſerve all thoſe different Turns 
of Thinking; that are peculiarly adapted to the 
ſeveral Ideas we examine, and the Truths we ſearch 
after. A Mind thus trained, acquires a certain 
Maſtery over it's own Thoughts, inſomuch that it 
can range and model them at pleaſure, and call ſuch 
into View, as beſt ſuit it's preſent Deſigns. Now 
in this the whole Art of Reaſoning conſiſts, from 
among 2 great Variety of different Ideas, to ſingle 

out thoſe that are moſt proper for the Buſineſs in 

hand, and to lay them together in ſuch Order, that 
ſrom plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, 

and a continued Train of evident Truths, we may 

de inſenſibly led on to ſuch Diſcoveries, as at our 
firſt ſetting out, appeared beyond the Reach of the 
human Underſtanding. For this purpoſe, beſides 
the Study of Mathematicks before recommended, 

we ought to apply ourſelves __ to the reading 

of 
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of ſuch Authors, as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
for Strength of Reaſoning, and a. juſt and accurate 
Manner of Thinking. For it is obſervable, that a 
Mind exerciſed and ſeaſoned to Truth, ſeldom reſts 
| fatisfied in à bare Contemplation of the Arguments 

offered by others, but will be frequently eſlaying 
it's own Strength, and purſuing it's Diſcoveries 
upon. the Plan it is moſt accuſtomed to. Thus we 
inſenſibly contract a Habit, of tracing Truth from 
one Stage to another, and of inveſtigating thoſe' 
general Relations and Properties, which we  aftes- 
wards aſcribe to particular Things, according as we- 
find them comprehended under the abſtract Ideas, 
to which the Properties belong. And thus having- 
particularly ſhewn, bow we are to diſtribute the ſe- 
veral Objects of Nature under general Ideas, what: 
Properties we are to aſcribe to them in. conſequence” 
of that Diſtribution, and how to trace and inveſti- 
gate the Properties themſelves; I think I have ſuf-' 
ficiently explained all that is neceſſary towards a due 
Conception of Reaſoning, and my therefore 1 
conclude this ien, a 1 * 813 
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CHAP. IV. 
1 rhe FE orms of Ollogiſms. 


pk 1. I ERTO we have nd 

Th Fire 75 tented ourſelves with a general 

| Irs of Syllogiſms, and of the Parts 
of- Which they conſiſt. It is now time to enter a 
little more particularly into the Subject, to examine 
their various Forms, and lay open the Rules of Ar- 
gumentation proper to each. In the Syllogiſms 
mentioned in the foregoing Chapters, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the middle Term is the Subject of the 
Major Propoſition, and the Predicate of the Minor. 
This Diſpoſition, though the moſt natural and ob- 
vious, is not however neceſſary; it frequently hap- 
pening, that the middle. Term is the Subject in both 
the Premiſſes, or the Predicate in both; and ſome- 
times, directly contrary to it's Diſpoſition in che fore- 
going Chapters, the Predicate in the Major, and 
the. Subject in the Minor. Hence the Diſtinction 
of Syllogiſms into various Kinds, called Figures 
by Logicians. For Figure, according to their Uſe 
of the Word, is nothing elſe, but the Order and 
Diſpoſition of the middle Term in any Syllogiſm. 
And as this Diſpoſition, is we ſee fourfold, ſo the Pi- 
Sures of Sy llogiſms thence ariſing, are four in Num- 
ber. When the middle Term is the Subject of the 
Major 


( 


Major Propoſition, and the Predicate of the Minor, 
we have what is called the fir/t Figure. If on the other 
hand, it is the Predicate of both the Premiſſes, the 
Syllogiſm'is ſaid to be in the ſecond Figure. Again 
in the third Figure, the middle Term is the Subject 
of the two Premiſſes. And laſtly, by making it the 
Predicate of the Major, and Subject of the Minor, 
we obtain Syllogiſms in the fourth Figure. 
II. Bur beſides. this fourfold Diſtinc- ; 
tion of Syllogiſms, there is. alſo a far- Sa . 7 
ther Subdiviſion of them in every Fi- 
gure, ariſing from the Quantity and Qualit as they 
are called of the Propoſitions. By Quantity we 


mean the Conſideration of Propoſitions as univerſal 


or particular, by Quality as aſſirmative or negative. 
Now as in all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the middle: 
Term, the Propoſitions of which a Syllogiſm con- 
ſults, may be either univerſal or particular, afirma- 
tive or negative; the due Determination of theſe, 


and ſo putting them together, as the Laws of Ar- 


gumentation require, conſtitute what Logicians call 
the Acods of Syllogiſms. Of theſe; Mods there 
are a determinate Number to every Figure, includ- 
ing all the poſſible Ways, in which Propoſitions dif- 
fering in Quantity or Quality can be combined, ac- 
eording to any Diſpoſition of the middle Term, in 
order to arrive at a juſt Concluſion. The Shortneſs 
of the preſent Work, will not allow of my enter- 
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ing into a more particular Deſcription, of theſe ſe- 
veral Diſtinctions and Diviſions. I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf, with referring the Reader to the 
Port- Royal Art of Thinking,, where he will find the 
Hoods and Figures of Syllogiſms diſtinctly explained, 
and the Rules proper to each very neatly demon- 
ſtrated. nt, | rr ah 2126; 
III. Tax Diviſion of Syllogiſms ac- 
| roms cording. to Mood and Figure, reſpects 
— 7 , thoſe eſpecially, which are known by 
the Name of plain ſimple Syllo« 
giſms; that is, which are bounded to three Propo- 
ſitions, all ſimple, and where the Extremes and 
middle Term are connected, according to the Rules 
laid down above. But as the Mind is not tied down 
to any one preciſe Form of Reaſoning, but ſome- 
times makes uſe of more, ſometimes of fewer Pre- 
miſſes, and often takes in compound and conditional. 
Propoſitions, it may not be amiſs to take notice of 
the different Forms derived from this Source, and 
explain the Rules by which the Ny nn itſelf. 
in the Uſe of them. 
IV. Wurx in y "Syltogiſn, the 
| Major is a conditional Propoſition, the 


Corditioral 
Syibgiſn.s, 


2 N _ is termed Conditional. 
10 hus: 4 | 
+ there is a God, ht lik bY be eue 
| Nat there is a Ged. A 
There- 


3 
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Therefore he ought to be worſbiped. 

10 this Example, the Major or firſt Propoſition, 

is we ſee conditional, and therefore the Syllogiſm 
itſelf is alſo of the kind, called by that Name. And 
here we are to obſerve, that all conditional Propos 
ſitions are made up of two diſtinct Parts: one ex- 
preſſing the Condition upon which the Predicate: 


we oo - 
- 


— * - . 
Aa. x >. * 2 . 
= bl FRE * - * 2 
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agrees or diſagrees with the Subject, as in this now 
before us, F there is a God; the other joining or 4 
disjoining the ſaid Predicate and Subject, as here, he i" 


ought to be worſhiped. The firſt of theſe Parts, or 
that which implies the Condition, is called the An- 
tecedent ; the ſecond, where we join or disjoin the 
Predicate and "Om has the Name of the ce 
guent. | 
V. Tazss Things 3 we are 
farther to obſerve; that in all Propoſi- Fes 7 
tions of this kind, ſuppoſing them to be SY 
exact in point of Form, the Relation 
between the Antecedent and Conſequent, muſt ever 
be true and real; that is, the Antecedent muſt al- 
ways contain fome certain and genuine Condition, 
which neceſſarily implies the Conſequent : for other- 
wiſe, the Propoſition itſelf will be falſe, and there- 
fore ought not to be admitted into our Reaſoningy. - 
Hence it follows, that when any conditional Propo- 
ſition is aſſumed, if we admit the Antecedent of 
that — we muſt at the ſame time neceſſa- 
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rily admit the Conſequent; but if we reject the 
Conſequent, we are in like manner bound to reject 


alſo the Antecedent. For as the Antecedent always 
expreſſes ſome Condition, which neceſſarily implies 


the Truth of the Conſequent; by admitting the 


Antecedent we allow of that Condition, and there- 


fore ought alſo to admit the Conſequent. In like 
manner if it appears that the Conſequent ought to 


be rejected, the Antecedent evidently muſt be ſo 
too; beeauſe as was juſt now demonſtrated, the ad- 


mitting of the Antecedent, would neceſſarily Md 


the Admiſſion alſo of the Conſequent. 


8 VI. FRom what has been ſaid it ap- 
The tabs 


Modi if cen- Pears, that there are two Ways of ar- 
dicroral . gquing in hypothetical Syllogiſms, which 


tif u5, 
lead to a certain and unavoidable Con- 


| cluſion. For as the Major is always a conditional 


Propoſition, conſiſting of an Antecedent and a Con- N 


ſequent; if the Minor admits the Antecedent, it 
plain that the Concluſion muſt admit the 3 


quent. This is called arguing from the Admiſſion 
of the Antecedent to the Admiſſion of the Conſe- 
quent, and conſtitutes that Mood or Species of hypo- 


thetical Syllogiſms, which is diſtinguiſhed in the 


Schools by the Name of the Modus ponens, in as 
much s by it, the whole conditional Propoſition, | 


bath Antecedent and rr is Lene 
Thus: 1 Matz 28344 . Acer n 


b 
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Gad is infinitely wiſe, and acts with perfee? 
Freedom, he does nothing but what is beſt. 


Nee God is infinitely wiſe, and 4. with _ 


ect Freedom. 
(1 Therefore. he does nothing but en 7s. 35%. 


Here we ſee: the Antecedent or firſt Part of the 
conditional Propoſition is eſtabliſhed in the Minor, 


and the Conſequent or ſecond Part in the Conelu- 
ſion; whence the Syllogiſm itſelf is an Example of 
the Madus bonens. But if now we on the contrary 
ſuppoſe, that the, Minor rejects! the Conſequent, 
then it is apparent, that the Concluſion muſt. alſo 
reject. the Antecedent. In this Caſe we are ſaid to 
argue from the Remoyal of the Conſequent, to; the 
Removal of the Antecedent, and the particular 
Mood or Species of Syllogiſms thence ariſing, is 
called by Logicians the Modus tollens; becauſe in 
it, both Antecedent and Conſequent, are rejected 
or taken away, as appears by the following Example. 
ed were, not a Being of infinite Goodneſs, 
neither would be conſult the I f * 


| Creatures. 00 
mn Ged daes conſult the Hatpineſs f bis Cre: 
tures; 


4; _ Therefare he is a, Deine of infinite cu 1h 


VII. THESE two Species take in te | 


abt - Claſs of conditional Syllogiſms, Thy i 1775 
and include all the poſſible Ways of ar- 2 wa 
guing that lead to a legitimate Conelu?k ry 


ſion ; 
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fion ; becauſe we cannot here proceed by a 8 
Proceſs of Reaſoning, that is, from the Removal 
of the Antecedent to the Removal of the Conſe- 


quent, or from the eſtabliſhing of the Conſequent 


to the eſtabliſhing of the Antecedent. For altho' 
the Antecedent always expreſſes ſome real Condi- 
tion, which once admitted neceſſarily implies the 
Conſequent, yet it does not follow that there is 
therefore no other Condition; and if fo, then after 
removing the Antecedent, the Conſequent may ſtill 
hold, becauſe of ſome other Detrmination that in- 
fers it. When we ſay: If a Stone is expoſed ſome 
time to the Rays of the Sun, it 4vill contract a certain 
Degree of Heat; the Propoſition is certainly true, 


and admitting the: Antecedent, we muſt alſo admit 


the Conſequent. But as there are other Ways by 
which a Stone may gather Heat, it will not follow, 
from the ceaſing of the beſore- mentioned Condi- 
tion, that therefore the Conſequent cannot take 
Place. In other Words, we cannot argue: But the 
Stone has not been expoſed to the Rays of the Sun; 
therefore neither has it any Degree f Heat: in as. 
much as there are a great many other Ways, by 
which Heat might have been communicated to it. 

And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the 
Antecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, no 
more can we from the Admiſſion of the Con- 


| ſequent to the Admiflion of the Antecedent. 


Becauſe as the Conſequent yy flow from a 
great 
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great Variety of different Suppoſitions, the allowing 
of it does not determine the preciſe Suppoſition, 
but only that ſome one of them muſt take Place. 
Thus in the foregoing Propoſition, If @ Stone is ex- 
poſed fome time to the Rays of the Sun, it will con- 
tract a certain Degree of Heat + Admitting the Con- 
ſequent, viz. that it has contracted a certain Degree 
of Heat, we are not therefore bound to admit the 
Antecedent, that it has been ſome time expoſed to the 
Rays of the Sun ; becauſe there are many other 


Cauſes whence that Heat may have proceeded. 


Theſe two Ways of arguing therefore, hold not in 
conditional Syllogiſms. Indeed, where the Ante- 
eedent expreſſes the only Condition on which the 
Conſequent takes Place, there they may be applied 


with Safety; becauſe where- ever that Condition is 


not, we are ſure that neither can the Conſequent 
be, and ſo may argue from the Removal of the one 
to the Removal of the other; as on the contrary, 
where-ever the Conſequent holds, it is certain that 
the Condition muſt; alſo take Place; which ſhews, 
that by eſtabliſhing the Conſequent, we at the fame 
time eſtabliſh the Antecedent. But as this is a very 
particular Caſe, and that happens but ſeldom, it can- 
not be extended into a general Rule, and therefore 
affords not any ſteddy and univerſal Ground of 
* upon che two nn Suppoſitions. 


VII. Ad 
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. VIII. As from the Major's being a 
of arruiny in conditional Propoſition, we obtain the 
rel Species of conditional Syllogiſms; ſo 
vuhere it is a diequnctive Propoſition, the 
Sylogiſm to which it belongs is alſo called n 
—_ as in the following Example 

"The Morl is either Self-exiſtent, or the Work 

' of ſome finite, or of ſome infinite Being. 

But it is not Self-exi Hient, nor th n mr 4 

Finite Being. 

Therefore it is * Wark of "an ms Bang, 
ian a disjunctive Propoſition is that, where of 
ſeveral Predicates, we affirm one neceſſarily to be- 
long to the Subject, to the Excluſion of all the 
reſt, but leave that particular one undetermined, 


Hence it follows, that as ſoon as we determine the 


particular Predicate, all the reſt are of courſe to be 
rejected; or if we reject all the Predicates but one, 


that one neceſſarily takes Place, When therefore 


in a disjunctiue dyliogiſm, the ſeveral Predicates are 
enumerated in the Major; if the Minor eftablithes 
any one of : theſe Predicates, the Concluſron ought 
to remove all the reſt ; or if in the Minor, all the 
Predicates but one are removed, tbe Concluſion, 
muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſn that one. Thus in the 
digjunct ive Syllogiſm given aboye, the Major affirms 
one of three Predicates to belong to the Earth, uiz. 
1 or that it is the Mort of a finite, or 
FOTO, that 
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chat it is the Work of an infinite Being. TWO of 
theſe Predicates are removed in the Minor, viz. 
Self-exiſlence, and the Work of a finit Being. 
Hence the Concluſion neceſſarily aſctibes to it the 
third Predicate, and aflirms that it is the Wort of an 
infinite Being. If now we give the Syllogiſm ano- 
ther Turn, inſomuch that the Minor may eſtabliſh 
one of the Predicates, by affirming the Earth to 
be the Production of an infinite Being; then the 
Concluſion muſt remove the-other two, aſſerting it 
to be neither Sz/f-exi/tent, nor the Mor of a finite 
Being. Theſe are the Forms of Reaſoning in this 
Species of Syllogiſms, the Juſtneſs of which appears 
at firſt ſight; and that there can be no other, is 
evident from the mac mp of a een Pro- 

IX. Ix the ſeveral Kinds of yo „ eee 


giſms hitherto mentioned, we may ob- Inper{ef2 SE 


ſerve, that the Parts are compleat; 2 las,. 


that is, the three Propoſitions of which they conſiſt, 
are repreſented in Form.' But it often happens, that 
ſome one of the- Premiſſes is not only an evident 
Truth, but alſo familiar and in the Minds of all 
Men ; in-which Caſe it is uſually omitted, whereby 
we have an imperfect Syllogiſm, that ſeems to be 


made up of only two Propoſitions. Should we "OW 
rr eons in this mme! N 8 
1 ＋ : 1: 80768 #0 1 : 1 . 5 


Every 
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Every Man ii mortal; © Oo 
Therefore every King is mortal. | : 
The Syllogiſm appears to be imperfect, as con- 
ſiſting but of two Propoſitions. Yet it is really 
compleat, only the Minor [Every King is a Man] 
is omitted, and left to the Reader to ſupply, as be · 
ing a Propoſition ſo familiar and evideaty that it 
cannot eſcape him. 

X. Tas ſeemingly imperfect Syllo- 
 giſms are called Enthymemes, and occur 
very frequently in Reaſoning, eſpecially where it 
makes a Part of common Converſatian, Nay there 
is a particular Elegance in them, becauſe not diſ- 
playing the Argument in all its Parts, they leave 
ſomewhat to the Exerciſe and Invention of the 
Mind. By this means we are put upon exerting 
ourſelves, and ſeem to ſhare in the Diſcovery of 
what is propoſed to us. Now this is the great Se- 
cret of fine Writing, ſo-to frame and put together 
our Thoughts, as to give full. Play to the Reader's 
Imagination, and draw him inſenſibly into our very 
Views and Courſe of Reaſoning. This gives a 
Pleaſure not unlike. to that which the Author him- 
ſelf feels in compoſing. It beſtdes ſhortens Diſ- 
courſe, and adds a certain Force and Livelineſs to 
our Arguments, when the, Words in which they 
are conveyed, favour the natural Quickneſs of the 
Mind in its Operations, and a ſingle Expreſſion is 
left to exhibit a whole Train of Thoughts. 

XI. Bur 


E nthymema, 
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XI. Bur there is another Species of ß 
Reaſoning with two Pr opoſitions, which Goal of. : 
ſeems to be compleat in itſelf, -and 9 ä 
where we admit the Concluſion, with- 1 
out ſuppoſing any tacit or ſuppreſſed Judgment in 
the Mind, from which it follows Syllogiſtically. 
This happens between Propoſitions, where the Con- 
nection is ſuch, that the Admiſſion of the one, ne- 
ceſſarily and at the firſt ſight implies, the Admiſſion 
alſo of the other. For if it ſo falls out, that the 
Propoſition on which the other depends is ſelf-evi- 
dent, we content ourſelves with barely affirming it, 
and infer that other by a direct Concluſion. Thus 
by admitting an univerſal Propoſition, we are forced 
alſo to admit of all the particular Propoſitions com- 
prehended under it, this being the very Condition 
that conſtitutes a Propoſition univerſal. If then that 
univerſal Propoſition, chances to be : ſelf-evident, 
the particular ones follow of Couiſe, without any 
farther Train of Reaſoning. Whoever allows. for 
inſtance, ; that, Things .equal: to one and the fame. 
Thing, are equal ta ene anotber, muſt at the ſame 
time allow, that two Triangles, each equal. to a: 
Square whoſe Sila is three Inches, are, alfa. equal 
pe tbemſelves. This Argument therefore, 

Dings eg ual te one and the yo Thong are * 
io ene another: 
Dpereßore thoſe two 838 and beer, to pri 
Square of a Line of three Inches, are equal 
between themſelves, 1s 
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is compleat in its Kind, and contains all that is 
neceflary towards a Juſt and legitimate Concluſion: 
For the firſt or univerſal Propoſition is ſelf. evident, 
and therefore tequires no farther Proof. And as the 
Truth of the Particular is inſeparably connected 
with that of the Univerſal, it follows from it by an 
obvious and unavoidable Conſequence. 
3 XII. Now in all Cafes of this kind, 
ts Sylbgiſm where Propoſitions are deduced one 

Fain other from | another, on account of a known 
: and evident Connection, we are ſaid to 
reaſon: by m Conſequence. Such a Coherence 
of Propaſitions, manifeſt at firſt ſight, and forcing 
itſelf upon the Mind, frequently occurs in Reaſon- 
ing. Logicians have explained at ſome Length, the. 
ſeveral Suppoſitions upon which it takes place, and 
allow: of all immediate Conſequences that follow: in 
Conformity. to them. It is however obſervable, 
that theſe Arguments, tho“ ſeemingly compleat, be- 
cauſe the Concluſion follows neceſſarily from the 
fingle Propoſition - that goes before, may yet be! 
conſidered as real -E nthymemes, - whoſe" Major, which 
is a conditional-Propoſition, is wanting. The Syllo- | 
giſm but juſt mentioned, when repreſented NONE: 
ing to this View, will run as follows: 
Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, met 
to one another; theſe two Triangles," each qual to a 
Square whoſe Side ir three . e dre er 1 8 be- 
eaween themſelves. abs 62h, 
| e 
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But Things equal to one and the fame Thing, 
are equal to one another; 
Therefore alſo theſe T1 riangles, &c. are e equal be- 
teen themſelves. 
| This Obſervation will be found to hold in all im- 
mediate Conſequences whatſoever, inſomuch that they 
are in Fact no more than Enthymemes of hypotheti- 
cal Syllogiſms. But then it is particular to them, 
that the Ground on which the Concluſion reſts, 
namely its Coherence with the Minor, is of itſelf 
apparent, and ſeen immediately to flow from the 
Rules and Reaſons of Logick. As it is therefor: 
entirely unneceſſary to expreſs a ſelf-evident Con- 
nection, the Major, whoſe Office that is, is con- 
ſtantly omitted; nay and ſeems ſo very little need- 
ful to enforce the Concluſion, as to be accounted 
commonly no Part of the Argument at all. It muſt 
indeed be owned, that the foregoing immediate Con- 


; ſequence, might have been reduced to a ſimple, as 
a well as a hypothetical Syllogiſm. This will be evi- 
i dent to any one who gives himſelf the Trouble to 
I make the Experiment. But it is not my Deſign to 


4 enter farther into theſe Niceties, what has been ſaid 
5 ſufficing to ſhow, that all Arguments conſiſting of 
but two Propoſitions, are real Enthymemes, and re- 

1 ducible to compleat Syllogiſms of ſome one Form 
4 or other. As therefore the Ground on which the 
0 Concluſion "Tells, muſt needs be always * ſame 
M with, 


rn. — PP 


— 
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With that of the Sgt to Sk they "belong, 


we have here an univerſal. Criterion, whereby at all 
times to aſcertain, the Juftneſs and Validity of our 


e in this Way. 


„ % tigits dul 
ir. Tas 50 See 4 gelbe. 


I #+ * 5 * 
4 Sorites uf" ing 'we mal take Notice of here, is 


lain ſimple. e voin 
9 what j i8 commonly known by 1 the Name 


of of a Sorites. 5 is a Way "of. argu- 
ing, in which a great Number e of Propoſitions, are ſo 
linked together, that the Pr edicate of one, becomes 
continually the Subject of the next following, until 


at laſt a Concluſion i 18 formed, by bringing together 
the Subject of the firſt. Propolition, and the Predi- | 


cate of the Lf. Of this kind | Is che following Ar- | 


bar. N 185 
6 as omnipotent.. 3 | 
An. omni potent Being can 95 every oy thine poſſi ible. 
H. that can do every thing poſi ble, can do what- 

ever involves not a Contradifion. | 


IF i. 


1 o 
* 


Therefore, God can do whatever involves not a 
? 


. Contradiction. 8 i 
This particular Combination of "Propoſirions, may 


$4 AS £655 


be continued t to any Length. we pleaſe, without. in 


' $3 v9 #1 


the Jeaſt weakening the Ground upon which the 
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rites itſelf may | be reſolved into,as many imple. 851. 
logiſins, as there are middle Terms in it,; where 


| Concluſion reſts. - The Reales is, be cauſe the So- 


chis is found univerſally to hold, that when ſuch a 


Re- 
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Reſolution is Made, and the Syhögilme are placed i in 
5 Train, the Concluſion oſ the laſt in the Series, is 
alſo the Concluſion of the Sorites. "This kind of 
Argument therefore, as it ſerves to unite ſeveral 
Syllogiſms into one, muſt ſtand upon the ſame 
Foundation with the Syllogiſms of which it con- 
"its, and is indeed properly ſpeaking, no other than 
a compendious | Way of reaſoning. ſyllogiſtically. 
Any one may be ſatisfied of this at Pleaſure, if he 
but takes ed Trouble of reſolving the foregoing 
Solites into two faltig Ct Syllogiſms. For he will 
there find, that he arrives at the ſume Concluſion, 
and that too by the very ſame Train of thinking, 


bu t With. abundantly more Words, and the Addi- 
tion of two ſuperfluous Propoſitions. 


XIV. War Is here faid of plain 
Jimple, Propolitions, may be as "well ap- A'Switls of 
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bypothetical 
. plied to thoſe that arg conditional; ; that Selen 
| 5 is, any Number of them may be fo Joined together 
a in a Series, that the Conſequent of one, thall- be- 
5 come continually the Antecedent of the next fol- 
y lowing 3 in Which Caſe, by eſtabliſhing the*Ante- 
A cedent of the firſt Propoſition, we eſtabliſh tlie Con- 
1 ſequent of the laſt, or by removing the laſt Conſe- 
* quent, remove alſo the firſt Antecedent. This Way 
1- *. Reaſoning i ls exemplified i in the following Argu- 
re ment, * a. 6 PE. 
$4 Ar SH $5 18245 11 2 
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ue love any Perſon, all E motions of Hatred 


towards him ceaſe. 


if all Emotions of Hatred towards a Perſon 


ceaſe, we cannot rejoice in his Mi fortunes. 
if we rejoice not in his Misfortunes, we cer 
ttainly wiſh him no Injury. 
Therefore if we love a Perſon, we wiſh him no 
Injury. 
It is evident that this Sorites as well as the laſt, 
may be reſolved into a Series of diſtinct Syllogiſms, 
with this only Difference, that here the Syllogiſms 
are all conditional. But as the Concluſion of the 
laſt Syllogiſm in the Series, is the ſame with the 
Concluſion of the Sorites, it is plain, that this alſo 
is a compendious Way of Reaſoning, whoſe Evi- 
dence zriſes from the Evidence of the ſeveral ſingle 
Syllogiſms, into which it may be reſolved. 
XV. I couk now to that kind of 
888 Argument, which Logicians call Indu- 
by Lale. _ @ion; in order to the right underſtand- 
ing of which, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 


our general Ideas are for the moſt part capable of 


various Subdiviſions. Thus the Idea of the loweſt 
Species, may be ſubdivided into its ſeveral Indivi- 
duals, the Idea of any Genus, into the different 
Species it comprehends, and ſo of the reſt. If then 
we ſuppoſe this Diſtribution to be duly made, and 


ſo as to take in the whole Extent of the Idea to 
which 


%% ̃ mm . . ̃ . ̃ — , ẽUnn!. %%... 8 
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which it belongs; then it is plain, that all the Sub- 
diviſions or Parts of any Idea taken together, con- 


ſtitute that whole Idea. Thus the ſeveral Indivi- 
duals of any Species taken together, conſtitute the 


whole Species, and all the various Species compre- 
hended under any Genus, make up the whole Ge- 


nus. This being allowed, it is apparent, that what- 


ever may be affirmed of all the ſeveral Subdiviſions 
and Claſſes of any Idea, ought to be affirmed ot... 
the whole general Idea, to which theſe Subdiviſions 
belong. What may be affirmed of all the Indivi- 


duals of any Species, may be affirmed of the whole 
Species, and what may be affirmed of all the Spe- 
cies of any Genus, may be alſo affirmed of the 
whole Genus ; becauſe all the Individuals taken to- 
gether, are the ſame with the Species, and all the 
Species taken together, the ſame with the Genus. 
XVI. Tris Way of arguing, where 
we infer univerſally concerning any . — 
Idea, what we had before affirmed or 5 Bee. 
denied ſeparately, of all its ſeveral Sub- 
diviſions and Parts, is called Reaſoning by Induftion, 


Thus if we ſuppoſe the whole Tribe of Animals, 


ſubdivided into Men, Beaſts, Birds, InſeQs, and 


Fiſhes, and then reaſon concerning them after this 
Manner: All Men have a Power of beginning Mo- 


tion; all Beaſts, Birds and Inſects, have a Power ef 


| beginning Motion; all Fiſhes have a Power of begin- 
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ning Motion; therefore all Animals have a Power of | 
beginning Motion: The Argument is an Induction. 
When the Subdiviſions are juſt, ſo as to take in the 
whole general Idea, and the Enumeration is per- 
fect, that is, extends to all and every of the infe- 


rior Claſſes or Parts; there the Induction i is com- 


pleat, and the manner of ane by e 


is apparently concluſive. 


XVII. Tu laſt ee of $yllo- 


7 Ae. giſms 1 ſhall take Notice of in this 
e e | Chapter, is that commonly diftinguiſh- 


Dijemna. | 
bo ed by the Name of a Dilemma. A 
Dilemma is an Argument, by which we endeavour 
to prove the Abſurdity or Falſhood of ſome Aſſer- 


tion. In order to this we aſſume a conditional Pro- 
poſition, the Antecedent of which is the Aſſertion 


to be diſproved, and the Conſequent a disjunctive 


Propoſition, enumerating all the poſlible Suppoſiti- 
ons upon which that Aſſertion can take Place. If 


then it appears, that all theſe ſeveral Suppoſitions | 


ought to be rejected, it is plain, that the Antece- 
dent or Aﬀertion itſelf, muſt be ſo too. When 
therefore ſuch a Propofition as that' before-mention- 
ed, is made the Major of any Syllogiſm; if the 
Minor rejects all the Suppoſitions contained in the 
Conſequent, it folloivs neceſſarily, that the Con- 
elufon ought to reject the Antecedent, which as 


we have ſaid, is the very Aſſertion to be diſproved. 
This 


62770 


This particular Way of arguing, is that which, "RY 
gicians « call a Dilemma; and from the Account here 
given of it, it appears, that we may in the general 
define it, to be 4 byperthetical Syllogiſin where the 
Conſequent of the Major is 4 digjundtive Prog boſlion, 
rꝛobich ts wholly taken away or removed in the Minor, 
Of thi: kind! is the following: | | 
7 if Gid did ot create the War id per felt in Us 
| "| Kind, it muſt either "proceed from want of 
ALF Iuclination, or from want of Pawer, | 
24 But it could 1 not proceed , either from want of, In- 
* lination, on, from want of Horper. R 
* „een. he created the. World perſect in its 
ind. Or, which is the ſamo Thing. 776 
alſfend Zo ſay. that ge not create the Hor 1d 
ber ſect in its kind. OW JET 
XV II, The Nature then of. a i | 
lemma is univerſally this. The, Mejor : Fara 
is a, conditional , Propoſition, » whoſe 
Conſequent contains all the ſeveral Suppoſitions upon 
which the Antecedent can take Place. As therefore 
theſe Suppolitions are wholly removed in the Minor, 
it is evident that the Antecedent muſt be ſo too; 
inſomuch that we here always argue from the Re- 
moval of the Conſequent, to the Removal of the 
Antecedent. That is, a Dilemma is an Argument, 
in the modus tollens of hypothetical Syllogiſms, as 
Logicians love to ſpeak, Hence it is plain, that if 
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the Antecedent of the Major is an affirmative Pro- 
poſition, the Concluſion of the Dilemma will be 
negative; but if it is a negative Propoſition, the 
Concluſion will be - affirmative. I cannot diſmiſs 
this Subject without obſerving, that as there is 
ſomething very curious and entertaining in the 
Structure of a Dilemma, ſo is it a manner of Rea- 
ſoning, that occurs frequently in Mathematical De- 
monſtrations. Nothing is more common with Eu- 
clid, when about to ſhow the Equality of two given 
Figures, or which is the ſame thing, to prove the 
Abſurdity of afferting them unequal ; nothing I ſay 
is more common with him than to aſſume, that if 
the one is not equal to the other, it muſt be either 
greater or leſs : And having deſtroyed both theſe 
Suppoſitions, upon which alone the Aſſertion can 
ſtand, he thence very naturally infers, that the Aſ- 
ſertion itſelf is falſe. - Now this is preciſely the Rea- 
ſoning of a Dilemma, and in every Step coincides 
with the Frame and Compoſition of that Argument, 
as we have deſcribed it above. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of DEMONSTRATION. 
V AVING diſpatched what ſeem- 
ed neceſſary to be ſaid with re- 2 Reeſonin 


| by Concate · 
gard to the Forms of Syllogiſms, we rar el 122 
now proceed to explain their Uſe and 
Application in Reaſoning, We have ſeen, that in 
all the different Appearances they put on, we ſtill 
arrive at 2 juſt and legitimate Concluſion: Now it 
often happens, that the Concluſion of one Syllo- 
giſm, becomes a previous Propoſition in another, 
by which means great Numbers of them are ſome- 
times linked together in a Series, and Truths are 
made to follow one another in Train. And as in 
ſuch a Concatenation of Syllogiſms, all the various 
Ways of Reaſoning that are truly concluſive, may 
be with Safety introduced; hence it is plain, that 
in deducing any Truth from its firſt Principles, eſ- 
pecially where it lies at a conſiderable Diſtance from 
them, we are at liberty to combine all the ſeveral 
kinds of Arguments above explained, according as 
they are found beſt to ſuit the End and Purpoſe of our 
Inquiries. When a Propoſition is thus by means of 
Syllogiſms, collected from. others more evident and 
known, it is ſaid to be proved; ſo that we may in 
the general define the Proof of a Propoſition, to be 
M 5 
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a $yllogiſm, or Series of Syllogiſms, collecting that 
Propoſition from known and evident Truths. But 


more particularly, if the Syllogiſms of which the 


Proof conſiſts, admit of no Premiſſes but Defini- 
tions, ſelf-evident Truths, and Propoſitions = dy 
eſtabliſhed, then is the Argument ſo eon 
called a Demonſtration ; whereby it appears, that. 
Demonſtrations are ultimately founded on Defini- 
tions, and ſelf-evident Propofitions. 41 ap A 
II. Birr as Demonficdtibn' oft- 
ie times conſiſts of a long Chainof Proofs, 
4 5 R. where all the various Ways of arguing 
gore, have Place, and where the Ground of 
Evidence muſt of courſe be different in 
Aird Parts, agreeably tothe Form of the Argur 
ment made Uſe of; it may not perhaps be unacc ep- 
table, if we here endeayour to reduce the Evidence 


of Demonſtration to one ſimple Principle, whence 


as a ſure and unalterable Foundation, the Certainty 
of it may in all Caſes be derived. In order to this 
we mult obſerve, that all Syllogiſms whatſoever, 
whether compound, multiform, or defective, are 
reducible to plain ſimple Syllogiſms in ſome one of 
the four Figures. But this is not all. Sy llogiſms 
of che firſt Figure in particular, admit of all poſſi- 
ble Concluſions: that is, any Propoſition: whatſo- 
ever, whether;an ,uuiverſal Affirmative, or univer- 
Aal Negative, a Particular 3 or particular 

Nega- 


-(.2574) 


Negative, whigh.fourfqld, Diviſion, as we, haye al- 
ready demonſtrated in the ſecond Part, embraces 
all their. Varieties z any one I ſay of theſe may be 
inferred, hy Virtue, of ſome Syllogiſm in the firſt 
Figure. By this means it happens, that "the: Sy11g- 
giſms of all the other Fi igures, are reducible alſo to 
Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure, and may be cenſider- 
eld as ſtanding on the fame Foupdatiqn with; them. 
Me cannot here. demonſtrate and explain the gag- 
ner of this Reduction, becauſe it would tgo much 
ſwell the Bulk of this Treatiſe, It is enough to 
take Notice, that the Thing is univerſally known 
and allowed among Logicians, to whoſe. Writings 
we refer ſuch as: ee tarther Sigg on in this 


Matter. This chen being laid, down, it is plain, 
that any Deman ration whatioever,, may, b be conſi- 
dered as compoſed of a Serics of Syllogitms,! all in 

the firſt Figure. For ſince all the Syllogifms that 
enter the Demonſtration, are reducible to Syllogiſms 


of-ſome one of the four, Fi igures, and ſince the Syl- 


logiſms of all the other Figures are Farther "reduci- 


ble to Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure, it is evident, 


that the whole Demonſtration 1 may be reſolved into . 


a Series of theſe laſt Syllogiſms., Let us now if poſ- 
ſible diſcover, the Ground, upon which the Conclu- 


ſton reſts, in Syllggiſms of the, firſt Fi "igure.z., be- | 


eauſe by ſo. doing, ve, ſha}, come at an univerſal 
Princigl af Certainty, hener, the Evidence of all 
M 6 De- 
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"Demonſtrations in all their Parts we be on 
derived. 


Wi " III. Tux Rules then of the firſt ri. 


Reaſoning in gure are briefly theſe. The middle. 
1492 Fi- Term is the Subject of the major Propo- 


ſition, and the Predicate of the Minor 

The Major is always an univerſal Propoſition, and 
the Minor always affirmative. Let us now ſee 
what Effect theſe Rules will have in Reaſoning, 
The Major is an univerſal Propoſition, of which 

the middle Term is the Subject, and the Predicate of 
the Concluſion the Predicate. Hence it appears, that 

in the Major, the Predicate of the Concluſion is al- 
ways affirmed or denied univerſally of the middle 
Term. Again, the Minor is an affirmative Propo- 
ſition, whereof the Subject of the Concluſion is the 
Subject, and the middle Term the Predicate. Here 
then the middle Term is affirmed of the Subject of 
. the Concluſion ; that is, the Subject of the Concluſion 
is affirmed to be comprehended under, or to make 
a Part of the middle Term. Thus then we ſee what 
is done in the Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm of the firſt 
Figure. The Predicate of the Concluſion is univer- 
ſally affirmed or denied of ſome Idea. The Subject 
of the Concluſion is affirmed to be or to make a Part 
of that Idea, Hence it naturally and unavoidably 
foilows, that the Predicate of the Concluſion, ought 
to de affirmed or denied of the Subject. To illuſ- 
trate. 
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trate this by an Example, we ſhall reſume one of 
the Syllogiſms of the firſt Chapter, 

Oe Creature poſſe ed of Reaſon and n 

iz accountable for his Actions. 
Man i is a Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Li 
*  berty. 

Therefore Man is accountable for his Actiont. 
Here in the firſt Propoſition, the Predicate of the 
Concluſion Accountablenefs, is affirmed of all Crea- 
tures that have Reaſon and Liberty, Again in 
the ſecond Propoſition, Man the Subject of the Con- 
clufion, is affirmed to be, or to make a Part of this 
Claſs of Creatures. Hence the Concluſion neceſ- 
farily and unavoidably follows, viz. that Man tis 


accountable for his Actions. I fay this follows ne- 4g 


ceſſarily and unavoidably. Becauſe if Reaſon and 
Liberty be that which conftitutes a Creature account- 
able, and Man has Reafon and Liberty, tis plain 
he has that which conſtitutes him accountable. In 
like manner, where the Major is a negative Propo- 
ſition, or denies the Predicate of the Concluſion uni- 
verſally of the middle Term, as the Minor always 
aſſerts the Subject of the Concluſion, to be or make a 
Part of that middle Term, it is no leſs evident, that 
the Predicate of the Conclufjon, ought in this Caſe 
to be denied of the Subject. So that the Ground of 
Reaſoning in all Syllogiſms of the firſt Figure, is 
6 this. Whatever may be affirmed —45 
q 


law? 


: fly F any Idea, may be affirmed of every, or any 
Number of Particulars comprebended under that Idea. 
And again: ¶batever may be denied univerſally of 


any Idea, may be in like Manner denied, of every or 
any Number of it's Individuals, Theſe two Propo- 


ſitions, are called by Logicians, the Difum de omni, 
and Dictum de nullo, and are indeed the great Prin- 
 Ciples of Syllogiſtick Reaſoning ; inaſmuch as all 


Concluſions whatſoever, either reſt immediately up- 
on them; or upon Propoſitions deduced from them. 


But what adds greatly to their Value is, that they 


are really ſelf-evident Truths, and ſuch as we can- 
not gainſay, without running into an expreſs Con- 
tradiction. To affirm for inſtance, that No Man is 
perfect, and yet argue that Some Men are perfect; 
or to day. that Al Men are mortal, and yet that 
Some Men are not Mortal, is to aſſert a Thing to 
be and not to be at the ſame time. 

IV. Axp now I think we are e ſuff⸗ 
27 ciently authorized to affirm, that in all 
ae. Syllogiſms of the finſt Figure, if the 
1 Premiſſes are true, the Conclufion muſt 
n be true. If it be true that the Predicate of 


Denonſtration 


the Concluſion whether affirmative or negative, a- 


grecs univerſally: to ſome Idea, and if it be alſo true 


that the Subject of the Cancluſion, is a Part of or 


comprebhended under that Idea, then it neceſſarily 


| ——— that the Predicate of the Concluſion, agrees 


alſo 
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alfo to the Subject. For to aſſert the contratyy 
would be to run counter to ſome one of the two 
Principles before eſtabliſned;ʒ that is, it would be to 
maintain an evident Contradiction. And thus we 
are come at laſt-to the Point we have been all alollg 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh, namely ; that every Pro- 
ere which can be demonſtrated is neceſſarily 

For as every Demonſtration may be reſolved 
hs Series of 'Syllogiſms all in the firſt Figure, 
and as in any one of theſe” Syllogiſmis, if i the'Pre- 
miſſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs be fo 
too; it evidently follows, that if all the ſeveral Pre- 
miſſes are true, all the ſeveral Concluſions are ſo, 
and conſequently the Concluſion alſo of the laſt 8yl- 
logiſm, which is always the Propoſition to be do- 
monſtrated. Now that all the Premiſſes of a De- 
monſtration are true, will eaſily appear, from the 
very N ature and Definition of that Form of Rea- 
ſoning. A Demonſtration as we have ſaid, is a Se- 
ries'of. Syll6giſms, all "whoſe Premiſſes are either 
Pcfirtitions;” Self. evident Truths, or Propoſitions al- 
really *Rabliſhed. Definitions are identical Propo- 


fitions, whercin we connect the Deſcription of an 


Tea,” with the Name by which” we chuſe to have 
chat Idea called; and therefore as to their Truth 
3 1 Diſpute: Self. evident 'Propofitions 
appear true of themſelves," and leave ho Doubt or 
u in the Mind. Propoſitions before eſta? 
bliſhed, 
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dliſhed, are no other than Concluſions, gained by 
one or more Steps, from Definitions and Self-evident 
Principles; that is, from true Premiſſes, and there- 
fore muſt needs be true. Whence all the previous 
Propoſitions of a Demonſtration, being we fee ma- 
nifeſtly true, the laſt Concluſion, or Propoſition to 
be demonſtrated, muſt be ſo too. So that Demon- 
ſtration not only leads to certain Truth, but we 
have here alſo a clear View, of the Ground and 
Foundation of that Certainty. For as in demon- 
ſtrating, we may be ſaid to do nothing more, than 
combine a Series of Syllogiſms together, all reſting 
on the ſame Bottom; it is plain, that one uniform 
Ground of Certainty runs thro* the whole, and 
that the | Concluſions are every where built upon 
.fome one of the two Principles. before eſtabliſhed as 
the Foundation of all our Reaſoning. Theſe two 


Principles are eaſily reduced into one, and may be 


expreſſed thus. Whatever Predicate whether affir- 
mative or negative, agree univerſally to any Idea, 


the ſame muſt needs agree to every or any Number of 


Individuals, comprebended under that Idea. And thus 
at length we have, according to our firſt Deſign, 
reduced the Certainty of Demonſtration to one 
gſimple and univerſal Principle, which carries its own 


Evidence along with it, and which is indeed the 


ultimate Foundation of all Syllogiſtick Reaſoning. 
3 Pl HEN 
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V. DEMONSTRATION therefore, 1 4 iy 
ſerving as an infallible Guide to Truth, Logick fur 
and ſtanding on ſo ſure and unalterable ede for 
a Baſis, we may now venture to aſſert, oo 
what I doubt not will appear a Para- 7 874. 
dox to many, namely; that the Rules 
of Logick furniſh a ſufficient Criterion, for the 
diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falſhood. For 
ſince every Propoſition that can be demonſtrated, 
is neceſſarily true, he is able to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, who can with Certainty judge, 
when a Propofition is duely demonſtrated. Now a 
Demonſtration, is as we have ſaid, nothing more 
than a Concatenation of Syllogiſms, all whoſe Pre- 
miſſes are Definitions, Self-evident Truths, or Pre- 
politions previouſly eſtabliſhed. To judge therefore 
of the Validity of a Demonſtration, we muſt be 
able to diſtinguiſh, whether the Definitions that en- 
ter it are genuine, and truely deſcriptive of the 
Ideas they are meant ta, exhibit ; whether the Pro- 
poſitions aſſumed without Proof as intuitive Truths, 
have really that Self-Evidence to which they lay 
claim : whether the Syllogiſms are drawn up in 
due Form, and agreeable to the Laws of Argumen- 
tation: in fine, whether they are combined toge- 
ther in a juſt and orderly Manner, ſo that no de- 
monſtrable Propoſitions ſerve any where as Premiſſes, 
unleſs they are Concluſions of previous Syllogiſms, 


Now 
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Now it is the Buſineſs of Logick, in explaining the 


ſeveral Oferatigns of the Mind, fully to inſtruct us 
in all theſe Points. It teaches the Nature and End 


of Definitions, and lays down the Rules by which 


they ought to be framed. It unfolds the ſeveral Spe- 
Cies of Propoſitions, and diſtinguiſhes the ſelf-evident. 


from the demonſtrable. It delineates alſo. the diffe- 


rent F orms of Syllogiſms, and explains the Laws of 
Augmentation proper to each. In fine, it deſcribes | 


the Manner of combining Syllogiſms, ſo as that they 


may form a Train of, Reaſoning, and lead to the 
ſucceſlive Discovery of Truth. The Precepts of 


Logick therefore, as . they enable us to judge with 


Certainty, when a, Propolizion i is duely demonſtrated, 


| | furniſh a ſure Criterian, for the. Aüinguid une be· 
dyren Truth and Falſhood. | 


VI. Bur perhaps it may be objedtedd, 
to all Caſes ; Be: that Demonſtration, i 18 a thing very rare 
e and uncommon, ag being the Prero- 


| Ad extendin 


* of Fut, gative of but a few. Sciences, and 


attainable. 


therefore the Criterion here given, can 
he of no great Uſe. I anſwer, that where-eyer, by 


. the bare Contemplation of our Ideas, Truth is diſ- 


coverable, there alſo Demonſtration may be attained. 


| Now that I think is an abundantly ſufficiept Crite- 
5 rion, which enables us to judge with Certainty, in 


al n ben 0 nen, of Truth comes 
| 6 Within 
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within our Reach ;; for with Diſcoveries, that lie 
beyond the Limits of the human Mind, we have 
properly no Buſimeſs nor Concernment. When 2 
Propoſition is demonſtrated, we are certain of it's 
| Truth. When on the contray our Ideas are ſuch, 
as have no viſible Connection nor Repugnance, and 
therefore furniſh. not the proper Means of tracing 
their; Agreement or Diſagreement, there we are ſure 
that Knowledge, Scientifical, Kngwledge I mean: is 
not attainable, But where there, is ſome Foundation 
of Reaſoning, which yet amounts not to the - Full 
Evidence of Demonſtration, there the Precepts of 
Logick, by teaching us to determine aright of the 
Degree of Proof, and of what, is. fill wanting: to 
render it fall and compleat, enable us to make a due 
Eſtimate of the Meaſures of Probability, and to 
proportion our Aſſent to the Grounds on which the 
| Propoſition ſtands. And this is all we can poſſihly 
arrive at, or even ſo much as hape for, in the Ex- 
erciſe of Faculties ſo imperfect and limited as ours. 
For it were the Height of Folly to expect a Crites 
rion, that ſhould enable us to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, in Caſes where a certain Nome 
ledge of n! is not ee | 
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The Diſtinc- 
ties © 2 regards the Ground and Evidence of 


monſtration in- 


1 diret ans Demonſtration, but before we conclude 


to take Notice of the Diſtinction of it 


into direct and indirect. A dirett Demonſtration is, 


when beginning with Definitions, ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions, or known and allowed Truths, we form 
a Train of Syllogiſms, and combine them in an or- 
derly Manner, continuing the Series thro' a Variety 
of ſucceſſive Steps, until at laſt we arrive at a Syl- 
logiſm, whoſe Concluſion is the Propoſition to be 
demonſtrated. Proofs of this Kind, leave no Doubt 
or Uncertainty behind them, becauſe all the ſeveral 
Premiſſes being true, the Concluſions - muſt be ſo 
too, and of Courſe the very laſt Concluſion, or Pro- 
poſition to be proved. I ſhall not therefore any 
farther enlarge upon this Method of Demonſtrating, 
having I hope ſufficiently explained it in the forego- 
ing Part of this Chapter, and ſhewn wherein the 
Force and Validity of it lies. The other Species of 


Demonſtration is the indirect, or as it is ſometimes 


called, the Apogagical. The Manner of proceeding 
here is, by aſſuming a Propoſition which directly 
contradicts that we mean to demonſtrate, and thence 
by a continued Train of Reaſoning, in the Way of 


a direct Demonſtration, deducing ſome Abſurdity or 
manifeſt Untruth. For hereupon we conclude that 
the 


VII. Wr have now done with What 


this Chapter, it may not be improper 


K 4 0 
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the \Propoſicion aſſumed was falſe, and thence again 
by an immediate Conſequence, that the Propoſition 
to be demonſtrated is true. Thus Euclid in his thizd 
Book being to demonſtrate, that Circles which touch 
one another inwardly have not the ſame Center, aſſumes 
the direct contrary to this, viz. that they have the 
ſame Center, and thence by an evident Train of Rea- 
ſoning proves, that a Part is equal to the Whole. 
The Suppoſition therefore leading to this Abſurdity 
he concludes to be falſe, viz. that Circles touching 
one another inwardly have the ſame Center, and 
thence again immediately infers, that they have not 
the ſame Center. 

VIII. Now becauſe this Manner of 
Demonftration, is accounted by ſome, not Reaſoning, in 
altogether ſo clear and ſatisfactory, nor pur 124d 
to come up to that full Degree of Evi- | 
dence, which we meet with in the direct Way of 
Proof; 1 ſhall therefore endeavour here to give a 
particular Illuſtration of it, and to ſhow, that it 
equally with the other leads to Truth and Certainty. 
In order to this we muſt obſerve, that two Propo- 
ſitions are ſaid to be Contradictory one of another, 
when that which is aſſerted to be i in the one, is af- 
ſerted not to be in the other. Thus the Propaſitions: 
Circles that touch one another inwardly have the ſame 
Center : and Circles that touch one another inwardly 
have not the ſame Center: are Contradictories; be- 
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cauſe the ſecond aſferts the direct contrary of What 
is aſſerted in the firſt. Now in all contradictory 
Propoſitions this holds univerſally, that one of them 
is neceſlatily true, and the other neceffarily falfe. 
For if it be true, that Circles which touch one ano- 
ther inwardly have not the ſame Center, it is una- 
voidably falſe that they have the ſande*Center On 
the other hand, if it be falſe that they have the 
fame Center, it is neceſſarily ttue that they have 
not the ſame Center. Since therefore, it is impoſſi- 
ble for them to be both true or n Falſe : at the 
Ame. time, it unavoidably follows, that one is ne 
ceſlarily true, and the other neceltanly falſe. | This 
then being allowed, which! is indeed ſelf-evident, if 
any two contradictory Propoſitions are allumes, 
and one of them can by a clear Train of Reaſvning 
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.be demonſtrated to be falle, it necellartly | follows 


N 1 


4 | 
that the other j is true. For a as the one is neceſſarily 


true, and the other neceſſarily 85 when we come 


„„ 


by ally know the other to be true. A 


aaa 10 IX. Now, this is e de Manner 


meſtrations, a. of an indirect Demonſtration, ag is evi- 
dent from the Account given of it a- 
8 x wag For there we aſſume a Propo- 
ſitiqn, which directly gontradicts that we mean to 
demouſtrate, and having by a continued Series of 
Proofs ſhewn it to be falſe, thence infer that it's 

Contra- 


* 
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Contradictory, o or the Propoſition. to be demonfrrated, 
is true. As therefore this laſt Concluſion 1 is certain 
and unavoidable, let us next inquire, after what 
Manner we come to be ſatisficd of the Falſhcod of 
the aſſumed Propoſit ition, that lo. no poſſible Doubt 
may remain, as to the Force and Validity of De- 


3 44 ii 


monſtrations of this Kind. The Manner then is 
ſition, we by the Help of Definitions, ſelf-evident 
Truths, or Propoſitions, already eſtabliſhed, continue 
4 a Series of Reaſoning i in the Way of A direct De- 
monſtration, until at length we arrive at ſome Ab- 
ſurdity o or Known Falſhood. Thus Euclid, in the 
Example before mentioned, from the Suppoſition 
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cluſſon it is manifeſt that All the Nah cannot be 
true. For were all the Prèiniſſes true, the laſt Con- 
clukon, muſt be fo too, by what has been before 
dechonſtrated. Now as to all the 'ottier Plemiſſes 
made Uſe of 1 in the Coulſe of Reaſoning, the ey "ate 
manifeſt and' known T' ruths by Suppolition, as be- 
ing either Definitions, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, br 
Triths previouſly cltabliffied The aſſumed Propo- 
ſition 1 IS that only AS to Witch any Doubt or Ut 


certainty remains. That alone therefore can be 
falſe, 


12 


be true likewiſe. So that by this Means, we ſhould 
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falſe, and indeed from what has been already ſhewn, 
muſt unavoidably be ſo. And thus we ſee, that in 
indirect Demonſtrations, two contraditory Propo- 
ſitions being laid down, one of which is demonſtrated 


to be falſe, the other, which is always the Propo- 
ſition to be proved, muſt neceſſarily be true; ſo that 


here, as well as in the direct Way of Proof, we 
arrive at a clear and ſatisfactory Knowledge of 


Truth. 

X. Tunis is univerſally the Method 
2 2 of Reaſoning, in all Apogogical or in- 
3 direct Demonſtrations ; but there is one 


particular Caſe, which has ſomething ſo 


ſingular and curious in it, that it well deſerves to be 
mentioned by itſelf; more eſpecially, as the Ground 
on which the Concluſion reſts, will require ſome 
farther Illuſtration. It is in ſhort this: that if any 
| Propoſition i is aſſumed, from which in a direct Train 
of Reaſoning we can deduce it's Contradictory, the 
Propoſition ſo aſſumed is falſe, and the Contradic- 
tory one true. For if we ſuppoſe the aſſumed Pro- 


poſition to be true, then, ſince all the other Pre- 
miſſes that enter the Demonſtration are alſo true, 
we ſhall have a Series of Reaſoning, conſiſting whol- 


ly of true Premiſſes; whence the laſt Concluſion, 


or Contradictory of the aſſumed Propoſition, muſt 


have 


("205") 

have 22 "Contradiftory Propoſitions both, rok = 
the ſame time, which is manifeſtly impoſſible. 
The aſſumed Propoſition therefore, whence this 
Abſurdity flows, muſt neceſſarily be falſe, and con- 
ſequently it's Contradictory, which is here the 
Propoſition deduced from it, muſt be true. 

then any Propoſition. i is propoſed. to be demonſtra- 
ted, and we aſſume the Contradictery of chat Pro- 
poſition, and thence directly infer the Propoſition 
to be demonſtrated, by this very Means we know, 
that the Propoſition ſo inferred is true. For 
ſince from an aſſumed Propoſition we have. de- 
duced it's Contradictory, we are thereby certain 


that the aſſumed Propoſttion is falſe; and if ſo, 


then it's Contradictory, or that deduced from it, 
which in this Caſe is the ſame with the Propoſition 
to be demonſtrated, muſt be true. 


Xl. Tra this is not.a meer empty 4. Jowms 


= edge of the 
Speculation, void of all Uſe and Appli- 2 ſt 


cation in Practice, is evident from the Eri, iadiſ- 
Conduct of the Mathematicians, who —— 2 


3 


d this Manner of Reaſon- b eee 


— We have a curious 


Inſtance of it, in the twelfth Propoſition w the 
ninth Book of the Elements. Euclid there pro- 


reien to dexqnſirate, that in any Series ,of Num- 
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bers, riſing from Unity in Geometrical Progreſ- 
fion, all the prime © Numbers that meaſure the 
laft Term in the Series, will alſo meaſure the next 
after Unity.” In order to this he aſſumes the 
Contradietory of the Propoſition to be demon. 
ſtrated, namely; that Jome prime Number maa- 
furing the laſt Term 12 the” Series, dies not meaſurt 
the next after Unity: and thence by à continued 
£ Train of Reaſoning proves, that it actually does 
meaſure it. Hereupon he concludes the aſſumed 
Propoſition to be falſe, and that which is dedu- 
ced from it, or it's Contradictory, which is the 
very Propoſition he propoſed to demonſtrate, to 
be true. Now that this is a {juſt and concluſive 
Way of Reaſoning, is abundantly manifeſt, from 
what we have ſo clearly eſtabliſned above. I would 
only here obſerve, how neceſſary ſome Knowledge 
of the Rules of Logick is, to enable us to judge 
of the Force, Juſtneſs, and Validity of Demon- 
ſtrations; ſince ſuch may ſometimes occur, where 
the Truth of the Propoſition demonſtrated, will 
neither be owned nor perceived, unleſs we know 
before-hand by means of Logick, Con- 
cluſion ſo deduced, is neceffarily true and valid. 
For tho' it be readily allowed, that by the mere 
Strength of our natural Faculties, we can at once 
diſcern, that of two contradictory Propoſitions, the 
one is neceſſarily true, and the other neceſſarily 
* | falſe: 
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falſe: yet when they are ſo linked together in a 
Demonſtration, as that the one ſerves as a pre- 
vious Propoſition, whence the other is deduced ; 
it does not ſo. immediately appear, without ſome 
Knowledge of the Principles of Logick, why that 


alone which is collected by Reaſoning, ought to be 


embraced as true, and the other hene it iP 
colleAed, to be rejected as falſe. 


XII. HAvix thus I hope ſufficient- Ceri fe 


ly evinced the Certainty of Demon- guard us 4. 
gain Errop 


ſtration in all its Branches, and ſhewn 4 fale Reg 


the Rules by which we ought to pro- Joning, | 

| Ceed, in order to arrive at a juſt Concluſion, 
according to the various Ways of arguing made 
Uſe of; I hold it needleſs to enter upon a parti- 
cular Conſideration, of thoſe ſeveral Species of falſe 
Reaſoning, | which Logicians diſtinguiſh by the 
Name of Sophiſms,. He that thoroughly underſtands 


the Form and Structure of a good Argument, will 


of himſelf readily diſcern every Deviation from it, 
And altho* Sophiſms have been divided into many 
Claſſes, which are all called by ſounding Names, 
that therefore carry in them much Appearance of 
Learning; yet are the Errors themſelves fo very 
palpable and obvious, that I ſhould think it loſt La- 
bour to write for a Man, capable of being miſled 
by them. Here therefore we chuſe to conclude 
this third Part of Logick, and ſhall in the next 
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Book give ſome Account of Metbod, which tho! 
inſeparable from Reaſoning, is nevertheleſs always 
conſidered by Logicians, as a diſtin Operation of 
the Mind; becauſe its Influence is not confined 
to the mere Exerciſe of the Reaſoning Faculty, 
but extends in ſome Degree to all the TORE 
of the nm f N 
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CHAP. 85 


Of Method in general, and the Diviſion 7 
it into Analytick and Sntbetick. 

I. E have now done with the far A 
three firſt Operations of the tines employed 

Miad, whoſe Office it is to ſearch after | 1 | 

Truth, and enlarge the Bounds of 3 

man Knowledge. There is yet a fourth, which | 

regards the Diſpoſal and Arrangement of our 


N 3 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, when we endeavour ſo to put them 
together, as that their mutual Connection and De- 


pendence may be clearly ſeen. This is what Lo- 


gicians call Method, and place always the laſt in 
Order in explaining the Powers of the Underſtand- 


ing ; becauſe it neceſſarily ſyppoſes a previous Exer- 


 Eiſe of our other Faculties, and ſome Progreſs made 


in Knowledge, before we can exert it in any ex- 
tenſive Degree. It often happens in the Purſuit of 
Truth, that unexpected Diſcoveries preſent them- 
ſelves to the Mind, and thoſe too relating to Sub- 


jets, very remote from that about which we are at 

preſent employed. Even the Subjects themſelves of 
our Inquiry, are not always choſen with a due 
| Regard to Order, and their Dependence one upon 


another. Chance, our particular Way of Life, or 
ſome preſent and preſſing Views, often prompt us 
to a Variety of Reſearches, that have but little Con- 
nection in the Nature of Things. When therefore 
a Man accuſtomed to much thinking, comes after 
any conſiderable Interval of Time, to take a Sur- 
vey of his intellectual Acquiſitions, he ſeldom finds 
Reaſon-to be ſatisfied with that Order and Diſpoſi- 
tion, according to which they made their Entrance 
into his Underſtanding. They are there diſperſed 


and ſcattered, without Subordination, or any juſt 
and regular Coherence; inſomuch that the Subſer- | 
viehey of. one Tut to the Diſcovery of another, 


172 9 | | does 
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does not ſo readily appear to the Mind. Hence he 
is convinced of the Neceſſity of diftributing them 
into various Claſſes, and combining into an uni- 


form Syſtem, whatever relates to one and the ſame 


Subject. Now this is the true and proper Buſineſs 
of Method; to aſcertain the various Diviſions of 
human Knowledge, and ſo to adjuſt and connect 


the Parts in every Branch, that they may ſeem to 


grow one out of another, and form a regular Body 
of Science, riſing from firſt Principles, and proceed · 
ing by an orderly Concatenation of Truths. 

II. In this View of Things it is plain, . Smerimes in" 
mat we muſt be.; beforehand well ae- Pf A. 
quainted with the Truths we are to rei 1 
combine together; otherwiſe how could ; 
we diſcern their ſeveral Connections and Relations, 
or ſo diſpoſe of them as their mutual Dependence 


may require. But now it often happens, that the 


Underſtanding is employed, not in the Artangement- 
and Compoſition of known Truths, but in the 
Search and Diſcovery of ſuch as are unknown. 
And here the Manner of proceeding is very diffe- 
rent, in as much as we aſſemble at once our whole 
Stock of Knowledge relating to any Subject, and 
after a general Survey of Things, begin with exa- 
mining them ſeparately and by Parts. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that whereas at our firſt ſetting out, 
we were {Oo only with ſome of the grand 
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Strokes and Outlines/if I may fo ſay of Truth, by 


thus purſuing her through her ſeveral Windings and 


Receſles, we gradually diſcover thoſe more inward - 
and finer Touches; - whence ſhe derives all her 
Strength, Symmetry, and Beauty. And here it 


is, that when by a narrow Scrutiny into Things, we 
have unraveled any Part of Knowledge, and traced 
it to its firſt and original Principles, inſomuch that 
the whole Frame and Contexture of it lies open to 


the View of the Mind; here I ſay it is, that 


taking it the contrary Way, and beginning with 
theſe Principles, we can ſo adjuſt and put together 
the Parts, as the Order and Method of Science re- 


III. Bur as theſe Things are beſt 
trend underſtood when illuſtrated by Exam- 


ene ples, eſpecially if they are obvious, and 
taken from common Life; let us ſuppoſe any Ma- 


chine, for inftance a Watch, preſented to us, whoſe 
Structure and Compoſition we are as yet unacquaint- 


| ed with, but want if poſſible to diſcover. The Man- 


ner of proceeding in this Caſe is, by taking the 
Whole to Pieces, and examining the Parts ſeparately 
one after another. When by ſuch a Scrutiny we 


have thoroughly informed ourſelves of the Frame 
and Contexture of each, we then compare them 


together, in order to judge of their mutual Action 
and Influence. By this means we gradually trace 
aus | out 
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out the inward Make and Compoſition of the 
whole, and come at length to diſcern, how Parts 
of ſuch a Form, and ſo put together as we found, 
in unraveling and taking them aſunder, conſtitute 
that particular Machine called a Watch, and con- 
tribute to all the ſeveral Motions and Phanomena 
_ obſervable in it. This Diſcovery being made, we 
can take Things the contrary Way, and beginning 
with the Parts, ſo diſpoſe and connect them, as 
their ſeveral Uſes and Structures require, until at 
length we arrive at the Whole itſelf, from the 
anraveling of which theſe Parts reſulted. : 
IV. AND, as it is in tracing and exa- Ground of the q 
| 1 vo Analytick and 1 
mining the Works of Art, ſo is it in a Syntherick  * 1 
great Meaſure in unfolding any Part of NN | 
human Knowledge. For the Relations and mu- 
tual Habitudes of Things, do not always immedi- | 
ately appear, upon comparing them one with ano- 
ther. Hence we have Recourſe to intermediate _—_ 
Ideas, and by means of them are furniſhed with | 
thoſe previous Propoſitions, that lead to, the Cong, | 
cluſion we are in queſt of. And if it ſo happen b 
that the previous Propoſitions themſelves are not 1 
ſufficiently evident, we endeavour by new middle 
Terms to aſcertain their Truth, ſtill tracing Things | 
backward in a continued Series, until at length \ 18 
we arrive at ſome, Syllogiſm, where the Premiſles 
are * and ſelf-evident Principles, This done, we 
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become perfectly ſatisfied as to the Truth of all the 


Concluſions we have paſſed thorough, in as much as f 
they are now ſeen to ſtand upon the firm and im- 


moveable Foundation of our intuitive Perceptions. 


And as we arrived at this Certainty, by tracing 


Things backward to the original Principles whence 
they flow, ſo may we at any time renew it by a di- 
rect contrary Proceſs, if beginning with theſe Prin- 
ciples, we carry the Train of our Thoughts for- 
ward, until they lead us by a connected Chain 
of Proofs to the very laſt Concluſion of the Se- 
„ Huan NCE it appears, that in ait. 
Ae _ poſing and putting together our Thoughts, 
= cick ard either for our own Uſe, that the Diſco- 
ut. tick. 

| veries we have made may at all times 
.lie open to the Review of the Mind ; or where we 
mean to communicate and unfold theſe Diſcove- 


ries to others, there are two Ways of procceding 
equally within our Choice. For we may ſo pro- 
pyſe the Truths relating to any Part of Knowledge, 


as they preſented themſelves to the Mind in the | 


Manner of Inveſtigation, carrying on the Series of 
Proofs in a reverſe Order, until they at laſt termi- 
nate in firſt Principles: or beginning with theſe 


Principles, we may take the contrary Way, and 


from them deduce by a direct Train of Reaſoning, 
al the ſeveral Propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh. 
| This 
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This Diverſity in the Manner of arranging our 
Thoughts, gives Riſe to the twofold Diviſion of 
Method eſtabliſhed among Logicians. For Method, 
according to their Uſe of the Word, is nothing elſe 
but the Order and Diſpoſition of our Thoughts re- 
lating to any Subject. When Truths are ſo propo- 
ſed and put together, as they were or might have 
been diſcovered, this is called the Analytic Method, 
or the Method of Reſolution; in as much as it 
traces Things backward to their Source, and re- 
ſolves Knowledge into its firſt and original Princi- 
ples. When on the other hand they are deduced 
from theſe Principles, and connected according to 
their mutual Dependence, inſomuch that the Truths 
firſt in Order, tend always to the Demonſtration 
of thoſe that follow, this conſtitutes what we call the 
Synthetic Method, or Method of Compoſitian. For 
here we proceed by gathering together the ſeyeral 
ſcattered Parts of Knowledge, and combining them 
into one Whole or Syſtem, in ſuch manner, that 
the Underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly to follow 
Truth, thro' all her different Stages and Grada- 
tions. 

VI. THERE is this farther to be ta- F 5 
ken Notice of, in Relation to theſe two N | 
Species of Method; that the firſt has {7 2 
alſo obtained the Name of the Method - Method of 

Terence, 
7 Invention, becauſe it obſerves the Or- 0:47 
TSR e 
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der in which our Thoughts ſucceed one another in 
the. Invention or Diſcovery of Truth. The other 
again is often denominated the Metloa of Doctrine 
or Inſtruction, in as much as in laying our Thoughts. 
before others, we generally chuſe to proceed in the 
Synthetic Manner, deducing them from their firſt 
Principles. For we are to obſerve, that altho' there 
is great Pleaſure in purſuing Truth in the Me- 
, thod of Inveſtigation, becauſe it places us in the 
Condition of the Inventor, and ſhews the parti- 
cular Train and Proceſs of Thinking, by which he 
arrived at his Diſcoveries ; yet is it not ſo well ac- 
commodated to the Purpoſes of Evidence and Con- 
viction For at our firſt ſetting out, we are com- 
monly unable _to divine, where the Analyſis will 
lead us; inſomuch that our Reſearches are for ſome. 
Time, little better than a mere groping in the 
Dark. And even after Light, begins to break in 
upon us, we are ſtill obliged to many Reviews, 
and a frequent Compariſon of the ſeveral Steps 
of the Inveſtigation among themſelves. - Nay, when 
we have unraveled the Whole, and reached the very 
Foundation on which our Diſcoveries ſtand, all 
our Certainty in regard to their Truth, will be found 
in a great Meaſure to ariſe, from that ConneQion 
we are now able to diſcern between them and firſt 
Principles, taken in the Order of Compoſition. But 
in the Synthetick Manner of diſpoſing our Thoughts, 
| the 


n 

the Caſe is quite different. For as we here her 
gin with intuitive Trutfis, and advance by regular 
Deductions from them, every Step of the Proce- 
dure brings Evidence and Conviction along with, 
it; ſo that in our Progreſs from one Part of 
Knowledge to another, we haye always a clear 
Perception of the Ground on which our Aſſent 
reſts. In communicating therefore our Diſcoveries 
to others, this Method is apparently to be choſen, 
as it wonderfully improves and enlightens t the Un- 
derſtanding, and leads to an immediate Perception 
of Truth. And hence it is, that in the follow 
ing Pages, we chuſe to diſtinguiſh it by the Name, 
of the Methad of Science; not only as in the Uſe, 
of it we arrive at Science and Certainty, but becauſe 
it is in Fact the Method, in which all thoſe Parts 
of human Knowledge, that properly bear the Name 
of Sciences, are and ought to be delivered. But we 


now proceed to hein theſs wo. OR of: Method 
more een 1 4 avg e Jen ld bas 
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„ 
Of the Method of Invention, 
I. D the: Method of Invention we | Origin of the 


underſtand ſuch a Diſpoſition — 


and Arrangement of our Thoughts, is enen Lit. 
| follows 
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EPI natural Procedure of the Underſtand- 
ing, and preſents them in the Order in which they 
ſacceed one another in the Inveſtigation and Dif- 
covery of Truth. Now it is plain, that te handle 
a Subject ſucceſsfully according to this Method, 
we have no more to do, than obſerve the ſeveral 
Steps and Advances of our own Minds, and fair- 
ly copy them out to the View of others. And oy 
deed it will be found to hold in general, with re- 
gard to all the active Parts of human Life, eſpeeial- 

ly when reduced to that which is in the Schools ter- 
med an Art; that the Rules by which we conduct 
ourſelves, are no other than à Series of Obſervati- 
ons, drawn from the Attention of the Mind to 
what paſſes, while we exerciſe our Faculties in that 
particular Way. For when we ſet about any In- 

vention or Diſcovery, we ate always puſhed on by 
ſome inward Prineiple, Diſpoſition, or Aptiitude 
ſhall I call it, which we experience in ourſelves, 
and which makes us believe, that the Thing we are 
in queſt of is not altogether beyond our Reach. We 
therefore begin with eſſaying our Strength, and 
are ſometimes ſuoceſsful, tho perhaps more frequent- 
ly not. But as the Mind when. earneſtly bent upon 
any Purſuit, is not eaſily diſcouraged by a few Diſ- 
appointments, we are only ſet upon rene wing our 
Endeavours, and by an obſtinate Perſeverance, 


and repeated Trials, often arrive at the Diſcovery 
"WM 
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of what we have in View. Now it is ra fob" 


a Man of a curious and inquiſitive Turn, after ' 
having maſtered any Part of Knowledge with great 
Labour and Difficulty, to ſet himſelf to examine 
how he happened to miſcarry in his firſt Attempts, 
and by what particular Method of Procedure he 
at length came to be ſacceſsful. By this means we 
diſcover on the one hand, thoſe Rocks and "Shelyes 
which ſtand moſt in our Way, and are apt to di- 


ſturb and check our Progreſs ; and on the other, 


that more ſure and certain Courſe, which if we 
continue in ſteddily, will bring us to the Attain- 
ment of what we are in Purſuit of. Hence ſpring 
all the Arts and Inventions of human Life, which, 
as We have already ſaid, are founded upon a Series 
of Rules and Obſervations, pointing out the true 
and genuine Manner of arriving at any Attain- 

ment. When the Mind reſts ſatisfied in a bare 
Contemplation of the Rules, and the Reaſons on 
which they are founded, this Kind of Knowledge is 
called Speculative. But if we proceed. farther, and 


endeavour to apply theſe Rules to Practice, ſo as 


to acquire a Habit of exerting them on all pro- 
per Occaſions, we are then faid to be poſſeſſed of 
the Art itſelf. _ n 
II. From what has been ſaid b Why in treat- 
pears, that in order diſtinctiy to explain def Inven- 
the Method of Invention, we muſt take —— — 
a View ot the Underſtanding as employ- 4 * 
; AE; * 
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ed in the Search and laveſtigation of Truth. For 


by duely attending to its Procedure and Advances, 4 
we ſhall not only diſcover the Rules by which it 


conducts itſelf, but be enabled alſo to trace out the 
ſeveral Helps and Contrivances it makes Uſe of, for 


the more ſpeedy and effectual Attainment of its 


Ends. And when theſe Particulars are once known, 


it will. not be difficult for us, in laying open our 
Diſcoveries to others, to combine our Thoughts 


agrecably to the Method here required. Becauſe 


ing perfectly acquainted with the Conduct and 
Manner of the Mind, we need only take a Review 


of the ſeveral Truths as they ſucceed one another 


in the Series of Inveſtigation, ſet them in order be- 
fore us, and fairly tranſcribe the Appearance they 


. make to the Underſtanding. Hence it is that Lo- 
gicians, in treating of the Method of Invention, 
have not merely confined themſelves" ts the laying: 


down of Directions for the Difpofal and Arrange- 
ment of our Thoughts; but have rather explained 


the Art itſelf, and eſtabliſhed thoſe Rules by which 


the Mind ought to procced in the Exerciſe of its 
inventive Powers. For they rightly judged, that 
if theſe were once thoroughly underſtood, the other 
could no longer remain unknown. By this means 
it happens, that the Method of Invention, i is become 
another Expreſſion for the Art of Invention, and 
3 © | very 


having fixed and aſcertained the Rules of it, and be- 


Sas 
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very oſten denotes the Conduct and Procedure of 
the Underſtanding in the Search of Truth. And 
as ſome Knowledge of the, Principles of the Art, is 
in a Manner abſolutely neceſſary, towards a due 
Conception of the Rules by which we ought to 
govern and diſpoſe our Thoughts in treating Subjects 
after this Method; we ſhall therefore follow the 
Example of other Logicians, and endeavour ta 
give ſome ſhort Account of the Buſineſs of Inven- 
tion, and of thoſe ſeveral Helps and Contrivances 
by which the Mind is enabled to en 1 en- 
large its Diſcoveries. 1 
III. Ir has been ade 1 Fonts 
that when the Mind employs itſelf in 2 
the Search of unknown Truths, it fie, 
begins with aſſembling at once its whole xD 
Stock of Knowledge relating to the Sub-: -- k 
ject, and after a general Survey of Things ſets 
about examining tbem ſeparately and by Parts. 
Now as in this ſeparate Examination, the Number 
of Parts continually encreaſe upon us; and as it is 
farther neceſſary, that we ſufvey. them on all Sides, 
compare them one with another, and accurately 
trace their mutual Habitudes and Reſpects ; it is | 
from hence apparent, that in the Exerciſe. of, In- 
vention, two things are of principal Conſidera- 
tion. Firſt, an enlarged and comprehenſive In- 
derſtanding. able to take in the great Multitude of 
Particulars 
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Particulars that frequently come under our Notlee. 
Secondly, z ſtrong Habit of Attention; that lets no- 
thing remarkable ſlip its View, and diſtinguiſhes 
carefully all thoſe Circumſtanees, which tend to 
upon. Theſe are the great and preparatory Quali- 
fications, without which it were in vain: to hope, 
that any conſiderable Advance could be made, in en- 
larging the Bounds of human Knowledge. Nor 
ought we to eſteem it a ſmall Advantage, that they 

are in ſore meaſure in our own Power, and may by a 
proper Cultivation, be improved and ſtrengthened 
to a Degree almoſt beyond Belief. We find by 
Experience, that the Study of Mathematicks in par- 
ticular, is greatly ſerviceable to this End. - Habits 
we all know grow ſtronger by Exerciſe, and as in 
this Science there is a perpetual Call upon our At- 


tention, it by Degrees becomes natural to us, ſo as 


that we can preſerve it ſteddy and uniform, chro- 
long and intrieate Calculations, and that with little 
or no Fatigue to the Underſtanding. But a yet 


more wonderful Advantage ariſing from the Culture 


of the Mathematieks is this, that hereby we in 
ſome meaſure extend the Dimenſions of the human 


cuſtom it to wide and comprehenſive Views of 
Things. For whereas at our firſt ſetting out, we 
lden ns it 6 difficult to maſter a ſhort 


and 


Mind, enlarge /its/Compaſs of Perception, and ac- 
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of its ſeveral Parts; yet as we advance in the 


dilate, and ſtreteh itfelf to à greater Size ; inſomuch 


that a long and intricate Series of Reaſoning, is 


often taken in with ſcarce any Labour of Thought; 
and not only fo, but we can in ſome Caſes with 


a ſingle Glance of our Minds, run thro” an en- 
fire Syſtem of Truths, and extend our View at once 
to all the ſeveral Links that unite and hold them to- 


gether. 
IV. Warn we are furniſhed with A Jud 


\ of ina © 


Epoice 
theſe two ' preparatory Qualifications, — 


the next Requiſite to the Diſcovery of 4 great * 30: | | 


Truth is, a judicious Choice of inter- 4 „e b 
mediate Ideas, We have ſeen in the  * 
third Part of this Treatiſe, that many of our Ideas 
are of ſuch a Nature, as not to diſcover their ſe- 
veral Habitudes and Relations, by any immediate 
Compariſon one with another. In this Cafe "we 


muſt have Recourſe to intermediate Ideas; and the 


great Art lies, in finding out ſuch as have an ob- 
vious and perceivable Connection with the Ideas 
whoſe Relations we enquire after. For thus it is 


that we are furniſned with known and evident | 


Truths, to ſerve as Premiſſes for the Diſcovery of 
ſuch as are unknown. And indeed the whole Bu- 
ſineſs of Invention ſeems in a great Meaſure to lie, 
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in the due Aſſemblage and Diſpoſition of theſe pre- 
liminary Truths. For they not only lead us Step 
by Step to the Diſcovery we are in queſt of, but 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary in the Caſe, that without 
them it were in vain to attempt it; nothing being 
more certain, than that unknown Propoſitions can 
no otherwiſe be traced, but by means of ſome 
Connection they have with ſuch as are known. 
Nay Reaſon itſelf, which is indeed the Art of Know- 
ledge, and the Faculty by which we puſh on our 
Diſcoveries; yet by the very Definition of it im- 
plies no more, than an Ability of deducing unknown 
Truths, from Principles or Propoſitions that are 
already known. Now altho' this happy Choice of 
intermediate Ideas, ſo as to furniſn a due Train of 
previous Propoſitions, that ſhall lead us ſucceſſively 
from one Diſcovery to another, depends i in ſome 
Meaſure upon a natural Sagacity and Quickneſs of | 
Mind; it is yet certain from Experience, that even 
here much may be effected, by a ſtubborn Appli- 
cation and Induſtry. In order to this it is in the 
firſt Place neceſſary, that we have an extenſive 
Knowledge of Things, and ſome general Acquain- 
tance, with the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
Wide and extended Views add great Force and Pe- 
netration to the Mind, and enlarge its Capacity 
of judging. And if to this we join in the ſecond 
Place, a more particular and intimate Study of what- 

ps ever 
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ever relates to the Subject about which our Enqui- 
ries are employed, we ſeem to bid fair for Succeſs i In 
our Attempts. For thus we are provided” with an 
ample Variety, out of which to chuſe our interme- 
diate Ideas, and are therefore more likely | to diſcover 
| ſome among them, that will furn iſh out the re- 
vious Propoſitions Be in any. 110 rain "of 145 
ſoning. en 
V. Ir is not indeed to be denied, EW and 
2 NQuickneſs of 
that when we have even got all our Unaerfanding 
Materials about us, much Mill. depends penn pf 
upon a certain Dexterity and Addreſs, | — * al 
in ſingling out the moſt proper, and N 
applying them ſkillfully for the Diſcovery of Truth. 
This is that Talent which is known by the Name 
ok Sagacity, and commonly ſuppoſed to be altoge- 
ther the Gift of Nature. But yet I think it is 
beyond Diſpute, that Practice, Experience, and a 
watchful Attention to the Procedure of our own 
Minds while employed in the Exerciſe of Reaſon- 


. 


ing, are even here of very great Avail. It is a 


Truth well known to thoſe who have made any 
conſiderable Progreſs in the Study of Algebra, that 
an Addreſs and Skill in managing intricate Que- 
ſtions, may be very often obtained, by a careful 
Imitation of the beſt Models. For altho- when we 
firſt ſet about the Solution of Equations, we are 
puzzled at every Step, and think we dan never 
NN enough 


diately depend upon Art and Management, and ſhew 
the Addreſs of the Mind, in contriving Means to 
facilitate its Diſcoveries, and free it from all un- 
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enough admire the Sagacity of thoſe, who preſent 
us with elegant Models in that Way; yet by De- 


| grees we ourſelves arrive at a great. Maſtery, not 
only in deviſing proper Equations, and coupling 
them artfully together, ſo as from the more com- 


plicated to derive others that are ſimple; z but alſo i in 
contriying, uſeful Subſtitutions, to free our Calculati- 
ons from Fractions, and thoſe Intricacies that ariſe 
from Surds and irrational Quantities, Nor is it a 
ſmall Pleaſure attending the Proſecution of this Study, 
that we thus diſcern the growing Strength of our own 
Minds, and ſee ourſelves approaching nearer and 
nearer to that Sagacity and Quickneſs of Underſtand- 
ing, which we ſo much admired in others, and were 
at firſt apt to conclude altogether beyond our 
Reach. 


VI. We have now conſidered thoſe 

Phe tr Requiſites to Invention, that have their 
, . Foundation in the natural Talents of 
Be Ji. the Mind. An enlarged and compre- 

15 benſive Underſtanding, a ſtrong Habit 
of Attention, a Sagacity, and Quickneſs in diſcern- 


ing and applying intermediate Ideas. Let us next 


take a View of ſuch other Helps, as more imme- 


eee eee For we are to ob- 


* 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, that tho the Capacity of the Intellect may 
be greatly enlarged by Uſe and Exerciſe, yet . 
our Views are confined within certain Bounds, be- 
vond which a finite U aderſtanding cannot reach. 
And as it often happens in the Inveſtigation of 
Truth, eſpecially. where it lies at à conſiderable 
Connections and Relations are ſo great, as not to be 
taken in at once by the moſt improved Underſtand- 
ing; it is therefore one great Branch of the Art of 
Invention, to take Account of theſe Relations as 
they come into View, and diſpoſe of them in ſuch 
Manner, that they may always lie open to the In- 
ſpection of the Mind, when diſpoſed to turn its 
Attention that Way. By this means, without per- 
plexing ourſelves with top many Conſiderations at 
once, we have yet. theſe Relations at Command, 
when neceſſary to be taken Notice of in the Pro- 
ſecution of our Diſcoveries : and the Underſtanding 
thus free and diſengaged, can bend its Powers more 
intenſely, towards that particular Part of the Inve» 
ſtigation it. is at preſent, concerned with. Now in 
this, according to my Apprehenſion, lies the great 
Art of human Knowledge; to manage with Skill the 
Capacity of the Intellect, and contrive ſuch Helps, 
as may bring the moſt wide and extended Objects 
within the Compaſs of its natural Powers. When 
therefore the Multitude of Relations encreaſe very 
4 | faſt 
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faſt upon us, and grow too uhweildy'\ to be dealt 
with in the Lump; 3 wwe muff combine them i in dif- 
ferent Claſſes, and ſo dipoſe of the ſeveral Parts, 
as that they may at all times lie open to the leiſure- 
17 Survey of the Mind. By this means we avoid 
Perplexity and Confuſion, and are enabled to con- 
duct our Reſearches, without being purzled with 
that infinite Crowd of Particulars, that frequently 
fall under our Notice in long and difficult Inveſti- 
gations. For by carrying our Attention ſucceſſively 
from one Part to another, we can upon Occaſion 
take in the whole; and knowing alſo the Order 
and Diſpoſition of the Parts, may have Recoutſe 
to any of them at Pleaſure, when its Aid becomes 
neceſſary 'in the Courſe of our Enquiries. ' | 

* B! VII. FixsT then I fay, that an or- 


, derly Combination of Thinge, and claſ- 


great Uſe in ſing them together with Art and Ad- : 


adapting. Ob- 
e to the - - dreſs, brings great and otherwiſe unma- 
e nageable Objects, upon a Level with 
Panding. the Powers of the Mind. We have 
ſeen in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, how by ta- 
king Numbers in a progreſſive Series, and accord- 
ing to an uniform Law of Compoſition, the moſt 
bulky and formidable Collections are comprehended 
with Eaſe, and leave diſtin& Impreſſions in the Un- 
derſtanding. For the ſeveral Stages of the Pro- 
greſſion, ſerve as ſo many Steps to the Mind, 


by 
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by which it aſcends gradually to the higheſt Com- 
binations; and as it can carry its Views from one to 
another with great Eaſe and Expedition, it is thence 
enabled to run over all the Parts ſeparately, and 
thereby riſe to a juſt Conception of theWhole. The 
ſame thing happens in all our other complex No- 
tions, eſpecially when they grow very large an d 
complicated; for then it is that we become ſenſible 
of the. Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a certain Order 
and Gradation in the Manner of combining the 
Parts. This has been already explained at ſome 
Length, in the Chapter of the Compoſition and Re- 
ſolution of our Ideas; where we have traced the gra- 
dual Progreſs of the Mind, thro? all the different Or- 
ders of Perception, and ſhewn, that the moſt ex- 
peditious Way of arriving at a juſt Knowledge of 
the more compounded Notices of the Underſtand- 
ing, is by advancing regularly thro' all the inter- 
mediate Steps. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, what 
Advantages muſt ariſe fram a like Conduct, in re- 
gard to thoſe ſeveral Relations and Connections, 
upon which the, Inveſtigation of Truth depends. 
For as by this means we are enabled to bring 
them all within the Reach of the Mind, they can 
each in their Turns be made Uſe of upon Occa- 
ſion, and furniſh their Aſſiſtance towards the Diſ- 
covery of what we are in queſt of. Now this is 
of. principal Conſideration in the Buſineſs of In- 

O vention, 
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vention, to have our Thoughts fo much under 
Command, that in comparing Things together, in 
order to diſcover the Reſult of their mutual Con- 
nections and Dependence, all the feral Lights that 
tend to the clearing the Subject we are upon, may 
lie diſtinctly open to the Underſtanding, fo as no- 
thing material ſhall eſcape its View : becauſe an 
Overſight of this kind in ſumming up the Account, 
muſt not only greatly retard its Advances, but in 
many Caſes check its Progreſs altogether. 

Weeds VIII. Bur ſecondly, another Advan- 
abling us ts tage ariling from this orderly Diſpoſi- 
Lay a, tion is, that hereby we free the Mind 
_ won thn] from all unneceflary Fatigue, and leave 
tron of Truth, it to fix its Attention upon any Part 
| i ſeparately, without perplexing itſelf 
with the Conſideration of the Whole. Unknown 
Truths, as we have already obſerved, are only 
to be traced; by means of the Relation between 
them and others that are known. When there- 
fore theſe Relations become very numerous, it muſt 
needs greatly diſtrat the Mind, were it to have its 
Attention continually upon the Stretch, after ſuch 
a Multitude of Particulars at once. But now, by 
the Method of claſſing and ordering our Percep- 
tions above explained, this Inconvenience is wholly 
prevented. For a juſt Diſtribution of Things, as 
it aſcertains diſtinétly the Place of each, enables us 


to 
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to call any of them into View at Pleaſure, when 
the preſent Conſideration of it becomes neceſlary. 
Hence the Mind, proceeding gradually thro* the 
ſeveral Relations of its Ideas, and marking the 
Reſults of them at every Step, can always propor- 
tion its Enquiries to its Strength; and confining it- 
ſelf to ſuch a Number of Objects, as it can take 
in and manage with Eaſe, ſees more diſtinctiy all the 
Conſequences that ariſe from comparing them one 
with another. When therefore it comes afterwards 
to take a Review of theſe its ſeveral Advances, 75 
by this means the Amount of every Step of the 
Inveſtigation is fairly laid open to its InſpeQion, 
by adjuſting and putting theſe together in due Or- 
der and Method, it is enabled at Jaſt to diſcern 
the Reſult of the Whole. And thus as before in 
the Compoſition of our Ideas, ſo likewiſe here in 
the Search and Diſcovery of Truth, we are fain. to 
proceed gradually, and by a Series of ſucceſſive 
Stages. For theſe are ſo many Reſting - Places to 
the Mind, whence to look about it, ſuryey the 
Concluſions it has already gained, and ſee what 
Helps they afford, towards the obtaining of others 
which it muſt till paſs thorough, before it reaches 
the End of the Inveſtigation. Hence it often hap- 
pens, that very remote and diſtant Truths, which 
lie far beyond the Reach of any ſingle Effort of 
the Mind, are yet by this progreſſive Method ſuc- 
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cefsfully brought to Light, and that too with lek 
Fatigue to the Underftanding, than could at firſt 
have well been imagined. For altho' the whole 
Proceſs taken together, is frequently much too 
Jarge, to come within the View of the Mind at 
once; and therefore conſidered in that Light, may 
be ſaid truly to exceed its Grifp : yet the ſeveral 
; Steps of the Inveſtigation by themſelves, are often 
eaſy and manageable enough; ſo that by proceeding 
gradually from one to another, and thoroughly 
maſtering the Parts as we advance, we carry on 
'vur Reſearches with wond*rous Diſpatch, and are at 
length conducted to that very Truth, with a View 
t the Diſcovery of which, the "INS itſelf 
was ſet on foot. 

IX. Bur now perhaps it may not 
2 de improper, if we endeavour to illuſ- 
720 * trate theſe Obſervations by an Example, 
ä om Inwntion, and ſet ourſelves to trace the Conduct 
and Manner of the Mind, when em- 
ployed in the Exerciſe of Invention. There are 
two great Branches of the Mathematicks, pecu- 
larly fitted to furniſh us with Models in this 
Way: Arithmetick I mean, and Algebra. Algebra 
is univerſally known to be the very Art and Prin- 
 Ciple of Invention; and in Arithmetick too, we are 
frequently put upon the finding out of unknown 
Numbers, by Means of their Relations and Con- 
nections 
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nections with others that are known! as where it 
is required to find a Number, equal to this Sum of 

| two others, or the Product of two others. I chuſe 
to borrow my Examples chiefly from this laſt Sci- 
ence, both becauſe . they will be more within the 
Reach of thoſe, for whom this Treatiſe is prin- 
cipally deſigned ; as likewife, becauſe Arithmetick 
furniſhes the beſt Models of a happy Sagacity and 
Management, in claſſing and regulating our Pet- 
Ceptions. So that here more than in any other 
Branch of human Knowledge, we ſhall have an 
Opportunity of obſerving, how much an ordetly 
Diſpoſition of Things, tends to the Eaſe and Suc- 
ceſs of our Enquiries, by leaving us to canvaſs the 
Parts ſeparately, and thereby riſe to a gradual Con- 
ception of the Whole, without entangling our- 
ſelves with too many Conſiderations at once, in any 
lingle Step of the Inveſtigation, For it will indeed 
be found, that a Dexterity and Addreſs in the Uſe 
of this laſt Advantage, ſerves to facilitate and pro- 
mote our Diſcoveries, almoſt beyond Imaginat tion or 
Belief. 1 

X. W have already explained the The Method 


Claſſing our 
Manner - of reducing Numbers into Perceptions 1n 


Claſſes, and of diſtinguiſhing theſe I 

_ Claſſes by their ſeveral Names, And now we are 
farther to obſerve, that the preſent Method of No- 
tation is ſo contrived, as exactly to fall in with this 


O3 Form 
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Form of numbering. For as in the Names of Num- 
bers, we rife from Units to Tens, from Tens to Hun- 
dreds, from Hundreds to Thouſands, Fc, fo likewiſe: 
in their Notation, the ſame Figures, in different 
Places, ſignify theſe ſeveral Combinations. Thus 
2 in the firſt Place on the right Hand denotes two 
Units, in the ſecond Place it expreſſes ſo many 
Tens, in the third Hundreds, in the fourth Tou- 
ſands. © By this Means it happens, that when a 
Number is written down in Figures, as every 
Figure in it expreſſes ſome diſtin Combination, 
and all theſe Combinations together make up the 
total Sum; ſo may the ſeveral Figures be conſi- 
dered as the conſtituent Parts of the Number. 
Thus the Number 2436, is evidently-by the very 
Notation diſtinguiſhed into four Parts, mark'd by 
the four Figures that ferve to expreſs it. For the 
firſt denotes two Thouſand, the fecond four Hun- 
dred, the third Thirty or three Tens, and the fourth 
Six. Theſe feveral Parts, tho” they here appear in 
a conjoined Form, may yet de alſo expreſſed ſepa- 
rately thus, 2000, 400, 30, and 6, and the Amount 
is exactly the ſame. | ; 
3 4 XI. TTS then being the Caſe, if it 
The Helps is required to find a Number, equal to 
, e. * the Sum of two others given; our 
Numbers. Buſineſs is, to examine ſeparately thefe 


given Numbers ; and if they appear too large and 
bulky 
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bulky to be dealt with by a ſingle Effort of 
Thought, then, ſince the very Notation diſtin- 
guiſhes them into different Parts, we muſt content 
ourſelves with conſidering the Parts aſunder, and 
finding their Sums one after another. For ſince the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts, if we find the Sums 
of the ſeveral Parts of which any two Numbers 
conſiſt, we certainly find the total Sum of the two 
Numbers. And therefore, theſe different Sums, unit- 
cd and put together, according to the eſtabliſhed 
Rules of Notation, will be the very Number we 
are in queſt of. Let it be propoſed, for Inſtance, 
to find a Number equal to the Sum of theſe two 
2436, and 4352. As the finding of this by a fingle 


Effort of Thought, would be too violent an Exer- 


ciſe for the Mind; I conſider the F igures repreſent - 
ing theſe Numbers, as the Parts of which they con- 
ſiſt, and therefqre ſet myſelf to diſcover their Sums 


one after another. Thus 2 the firſt Figure on the 


right Hand of the one, added to 6 the firſt Figure 
on the right Hand of the other, makes 8, which 
is therefore the Sum of theſe two Parts. Again, 
the Sum of 5 and 3, the two Fi igures or Parts in 
the ſecond Place, is likewiſe 8. But now as Figures 


in the ſecond Place, denote not fimple Units, but 


Tens; hence it is plain, that 5 and 3 here, fi gnify 
five Tens and three Tens, or 50 and 30, whoſe 
Sum ee muſt be eight Tens, or 80, And here 

„ again 
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again I call to mind, that having already obtained 
one Figure of the Sum, if I place that now found 
immediately after it, it will thereby ſtand alſo in 
the ſecond Place, and ſo really expreſs, as it ought 
to do, eight Tens, or 80. And thus it is happily con- 
trived, that tho' in the Addition of the Tens, I con- 
ſider the Figures compoſing them as denoting only 
 fimple Units, which makes the Operation eaſier and 
leſs perplexed ; yet by the Place their Sum ob- 
tains in the Number found, it expreſſes the real 
Amount of the Parts added, taken in their full and 
compleat Values, The ſame Thing happens in ſam- 
ming the Hundreds and Thouſands ; that is, tho” the 
Figures expreſſing theſe Combinations, are added 
together as ſimple Units; yet their Sums ſtanding 
in the third and fourth Places of the Number found, 
thereby really denote Hundreds and Thouſands, 
and ſo repreſent the true Value of the Parts added. 

| XII. HERE then we have a mani- 
— Fg ey | feſt Proof, of the great Advantages de- 
by which it is rived from an artful Method of claſſing 


carried on, the _ | { 
Mind in putto our Perceptions. For as the Numbers 


— % - themſelves are by this Means diſtin- 
guiſhed into different Parts, which brings 

wem more readily within the Compaſs of the Un- 
derſtanding ; ſo by taking theſe Parts ſeparately, the 
Operations about Numbers are render'd very eaſy 
and fimple. And indeed it is particularly worthy 
our 
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our Notice, thattho' in adding two very large Num- 


length ; yet the ſeveral Steps by which it is con- 
ducted, are managed with incredible Diſpateh, and 


ſcarce any Fatigue to the Min l. This is apparent 


in the Example given above, where we ſee, that 


in every Advance from one Part to another, nothing 
more is required, than to add together the two 
Figures in the like Places of the Numbers to be 
ſummed. But what is yet more wonderful, tho? 
in the Progreſs of a long Operation, the Figures 
riſe in their Value as we advance, and grow to ſig- 
nify Thouſands, Millions, Billions, &c. yet fo hap- 
pily are they contrived for expreſſing the different 
Parts of Numbers, that in every Step of the Pro- 
cedure, we conſider them as denoting only ſimple 
Units, all other Deficiencies being made up, by the 
Places their Sums obtain in the total Amount. And 


thus it is ſo ordered in this admirable Form of No- 


tation, that however large the Numbers are that 
come under Examination, they are nevertheleſs ma- 
naged with, the ſame Eaſe as the moſt ſimple and 
obvious Collections; becauſe in the ſeveral Opera- 
tions about them, the Mind is neither tied down 
to the View of too many Parts at once, nor entan- 
gled with any Conſiderations regarding the Bulk 
and Compoſition of — Parts, Ho 


O 5 XIII. Anp 


bers together, the whole Proceſs is of ſufficient 
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Flis A XIII. Axp if theſe Advantages are 
_ _—_ ſo very manifeſt in the firſt and ſimpleſt 
. Rules of Arithmetick, much more do 

| they diſcover themſelves in thoſe that 
are intricate and complex. Let a Man endeayour 
in his Thoughts, to find the Product of two Num- 
bers, each conſiſting of twenty or thirty Places, 


and that without conſidering the Parts ſeparately ; | 


1 believe he will ſoon be ſenſible, that it is a Diſ- 


- eovery, far beyond the Limits of the human Mind. 


But now in the progreſſive Method above explain- 
ed, nothing is more fimple and eaſy. For if we 
take the firſt Figure on the left Hand of the one 
Number, and by it multiply every Figure of the 
other ſeparately ; theſe ſeveral Products, connect- 
ed according to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Notation, 
muſt truly repreſent the total Product of this other, 
by that Part of the multiplying Number, Let us 
ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, the Figure in the Unit's Place 
of the Multiplier to be 2, and the three laſt 


Places of the Multiplicand to be 432. Then, 2 


multiplying 2 produces 4, which therefore is the 


firſt Part of the Product. Again, 2 multiplying 3 


produces 6. But now 3 ſtanding in the ſecond 


Place of the Multiplicand, denotes in its real Value 


three Tens, or 30, which therefore taken twice, 


amounts to ſix Tens, or 60. And accordingly the 
= igure 6, coming after 4 already found, is thereby 


thrown 
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thrown into the ſecond Place of the Product, and 
ſo truly - expreſſes 60, its full and adequate Value. 
The fame Thing happens in multiplying 4, which 
ſtanding in the Place of Hundreds, its Product by 
2 is 800. But this very Sum the Figure 8, produ- 
eed from 2 and 4, really denotes in the total Pro- 
duct. Becauſe coming after 64, the two Parts al- 
ready found, it is thereby determined to the third 
Place, where it of Courſe expreſſes ſo. many Hun- 
dreds. This Proceſs, as is evident, may be conti- 
nued to any length we pleaſe; and it is remarkable, 
that in like Manner as in Addition, tho? the Value 
of the Figures in the Multiplicand continually riſes 
upon us, yet we all along proceed with them as 
{imple Units; becauſe the Places of the ſeveral Pro- 
ducts in the total Amount, repreſent the juſt Re- 
ſult of multiplying the Figures together, according 
to their true and adequate Value. 
XIV. HavinG. thus obtained the ; 
Product by the firſt Figure of the Mul- 2/4 54. 


1 . fition 0 
tiplier, we next take that in the ſecond vera Pro- 


Place, and proceed with it in the ſame — At 
Manner. This ſecond Operation gives 
us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as a : ſunple 
Digit. But as it Rood in the ſecgnd Place, and 
therefore really denated ſo many Teng, hence it is 
plain, that the Produ&t now gained malt be yet 
en! by Ten, in order ta expreſa the true Pro- 
a O 6 „ 
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duct ſought. This is accordingly done in the Ope- 
ration, by placing the firſt Figure of this ſecond 
Product, under the ſecond Figure of the firſt Pro- 
duct. For this, when they come to be added to- 
gether, has the ſame Effect as annexing a Cypher, 
or multiplying by Ten, as every one knows who is 
In the leaſt acquainted with the Rules of Arithme- 
tick. In like Manner, when we multiply by the 
Figure in the third Place, as this new Product is 
placed ſtill one Figure backwards, we do in Effet 
annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply it by a Hun- 

| dred. And this we ought certainly to do; becauſe 
having conſidered the multiplying Figure as deno- 
ting only fimple Units, when it really expreſſed ſo 
many Hundreds, the firſt Operation gives no more 
than the hundredth Part of the true Product. The 
Cafe is the ſame in multiplying by the fourth or fifth 
Figures, becauſe the Products ſtill running back- 
wards, we.thereby in effe& annex as many Cyphers 
to them, as brings them up ſeverally to their re- 
ſpective adequate Values. By this means it happens, 
that tho” the Figures of the Multiplier in every Ad- 
vance, denote ſtill higher and higher Combinations, 
yet we all along proceed with them as ſimple Di- 
gits; the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Products in or- 
der to Addition, making up for all the Deficiencies 
that ariſe from this Way of conſidering them. When 
in this Method of OR we have obtained the 
Pro- 
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duct of the Multiplicand into, all the different Parts 
of the Multiplier, by adding theſe Products together, 
we obtain alſo the total Product of the two Num- 
bers. For ſince the Whole is equal to all its Parts, 
nothing is more evident, than that the Product of 
any one Number into another, muſt be equal to 
its Product into all the Parts of that other: and 
therefore the ſeveral partial Products united into one 
Sum, cannot but —_ 1 the real Product 
ſought. 

XV. Tavs we ſee, that in Ps | = 
ſtions of Multiplication, tho' the whole rte 


Operations by 
Proceſs is ſometimes ſufficiently long and %; carried 


tedious, yet the ſeveral Steps by which Pe Me- 
it is carried on, are all very level to the OT 
Powers of the Underſtanding. For %. 
from the Account given above it appears, that no- 
thing more is required in any of them, than barely 
to multiply one Digit by another. But now this 
eaſy Rule of Operation, is wholly derived from the 
before - mentioned Addreſs in claſſing our Percep- 
tions. For to this it is owing, that the Numbers 
under Conſideration are diſtinguiſhed into Parts, 
and that the ſeveral Parts are alſo clearly repreſent- 
ed to the Mind, in the very Form of Notation. 
Now as theſe Parts have an invariable Relation one 
to another, and advance in their Value by an uni- 
form. Law of- Progreſſion; the Underſtanding by 

means 
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means of ſuch a Link, can eaſily hold them toge- 
ther, and carry its Views from Stage to Stage witk- 
out Perplexity or Confuſien. Hence it happens, 
that however large and mighty the Numbers are, 
ſo as far to exceed the immediate Graſp of the 


Mind; yet by running gradually thro* the ſeveral 


Combinations of which they are made up, we at 
length comprehend'them in their full Extent. And 
beeauſe it would be impoſſible for the Underſtand- 
ing, to multiply very large Numbers one into ano- 


ther, by a ſingle Effort of Thought; therefore here 


alſo it conſiders the Parts ſeparately, and taking 
them in an orderly Series, advances by a Variety 
of ſucceſſive Steps. It is true indeed in the Progreſs 
of the Operation, the ſeveral Figures rife in their 


Value: but this Conſideration enters not the Work 


itſelf. For there, as we have already ſeen, tho' the 
Characters are taken as denoting only ſimple Units, 
yet- the Order and Diſpoſition of the partial Pro- 
ducts, exhibits each according to its. real Amount. 
Hence in every Step, we have only to multiply one 
Digit by another, which as it is attended with ſcarce 


any Difficulty, the whole Proceſs is carried on with 


wondrous Diſpatch. And thus by a Series of eaſy 
Operations, we at length riſe to Diſcoveries, which 


in any other Method of Procedure, would have 


been found altogether beyond the Reach of the 
Mind, | ; | | 


8 
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XVI. siven therefore by a due and 
orderly Diſpoſition of our Ideas, we 8 
can bring the moſt wide and extend- e 


ed Objects, upon a Level with the Pow- — 
ers of the Underſtanding: and ſince — 
by this means alſo, we abridge the Fa- 

tigue and Labour of the Mind, and 8 it to 
carry on its Reſearches in a progreſſive Method, 
without which Contrivance, almoſt all the more re- 
mote and diſtant Truths of the Sciences, muſt 
have lain for ever hid from our Knowledge; 1 
think we may venture to affirm, that the Art of 
regulating and claſſing our Perceptions, is the great 
Mean and Inſtrument of Invention. It is for this 
Reaſon that I have endeavoured in fo particular a 
Manner to illuſtrate it from Examples in Numbers ; 
| becauſe we have here not only a perfect Model of 
the Art itſelf, but ſee alſo in the cleareſt manner, 
what Helps it furniſhes, towards a ready Compre- 
henſion of Objects, and a maſterly Inveſtigation of 
Truth. Nor let any one find Fault, as if we had 
inſiſted rather too long upon Matters that are ob- 
vious and known to all, For I am apt to think, 
that tho' very few are Strangers to the received 
Method of Notation, and the common Rules of 
Operation in Arithmetick ; yet it is not every one 
that ſets himſelf to conſider the Addreſs and Saga- 


city that may be ſeen in the Contrivance of them, 
| or 
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or to unravel thoſe Principles of Inveſtigation, 
which we have here fo clearly deduced from them. 
And this I take to be the Reaſon, that we ſome- 
times meet with Inftances of Men, who tho? tho- 
roughly verſed in the Art of Invention, with regard 
to ſome particular Branches of Knowledge; yet if 
taken out of their uſual Track, find themſelyes im- 
mediately at a Stand, as if wholly bereft of Genius 
and Penetration. With ſuch Men Invention is a 
meer Habit, carried on in a Manner purely mecha- 
nical, without any Knowledge of the Grounds and 
Reaſons, upon which the ſeverai Rules of Inveſti- 
gation are founded. Hence they are unfurniſhed 
with thoſe general Obſervations, which may be a- 
like uſefully applied in all Sciences, with only ſome 
little neceſſary Variations, ſuited to the Nature of 
the Subje& we are upon. And indeed I know of 
no ſurer Way to arrive at a fruitful and ready In- 
vention, than by attending carefully to the Pro- 
cedure of our own Minds, in the Exerciſe of this 
diſtinguiſhing F aculty ; becauſe from the particular 
Rules relating to any one Branch, we are often en- 
abled to derive ſuch general Remarks, as tend to 
lay open the very F oundation and Principles of the 
Art itſelf. | 


| XVII. Ir now we turn our Thoughts 
The Manner 


of proceeding from Arithmetick to Algebra, here alſo 
Wr ſhall find, that the 2 Art of In- 
. vention 
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vention lies, in ſo regulating and diſpo» %, 2. Ne 
ſing our Notices of Things, that we /ioar- 

may be enabled to proceed gradually in 

the Search of Truth. For it is the principal Aim 
of this Science, by exhibiting the ſeveral Relations 
of Things in a kind of fymbolical Language, ſo to 
repreſent them to the Imagination, as that we may 
carry our Attention from one to another, in any 
Order we pleaſe. Hence, however numerous thoſe 
Relations are, yet by taking only ſuch a Number of 
them into Conſideration at once, as is ſuited to the 
Reach and Capacity of the Underſtanding, we 
avoid Perplexity and Confuſion in our Reſearches, 
and never put our Faculties too much upon the 
Stretch, fo as to loſe ourſelves amidſt the Multipli- 
city of our own Thoughts, As therefore in Arith- 


metick, we riſe to a juſt Conception of the great- | 


eſt Numbers, by conſidering them as made up of 
various progreflive Combinations ; ſo likewiſe in 

Algebra, thoſe "manifold Relations that often 
intervene, between known and unknown Quan- 
tities, are clearly repreſented to the Mind, by 
throwing them into a Series of diſtin& Equations. 
And as the moſt difficult Queſtions relating to Num- 


bers are managed with "Eaſe, becauſe we can take 


the Parts or Figures ſeparately, and proceed with 
them one after another ; ſo alſo the moſt intricate 


Problems of Algebra are in like Manner readily 
unfold- 
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unfolded, by examining the ſeveral Equations apart, and 
unraveling them according to certain eſtabliſh'd Rules 
of Operation. And here it is well worth our Notice, 
that in very complicated Problems, producing a great 
Number of different Equations, it for the moſt part 


ſo happens, that every one of them includes a Va- 
riety of unknown Quantities, When therefore we 
come to, ſolve them ſeparately, as it would too much 
diſtract and entangle the Mind, to engage in the 
\ Purſuit of ſo many different Objects at once; our 
firſt. Buſineſs is, by artfully coupling the ſeveral E- 
quations together, or by the various Ways of Mul- 
tiplication, Subſtraction, Addition, and Subſtitu- 
tion, to derive others from them more ſimple, until 
at length by ſuch a, gradual Proceſs, we arrive at 
ſome new Equation, with only one unknown Quan- 
tity. This done, we ſet ourſelves to conſider the 
Equation laſt found, and having now to do with an 
Object ſuited to the Strength and Capacity of the 
Mind, eaſily by the eſtabliſhed Rules of the Art, 
diſcover the Quantity ſought. In this manner we 
proceed with all the ſevefal unknown Quantities one 
after another, and having by a Series of diſtinct O. 
perations traced them ſeparately, the Oelen is 
thereby compleatly reſolved. 
| VXVIII. HRNCE it appears, that the 
| of 2 Buſineſs of Invention as practiſed in 
aobich may be Algebra, depends entirely upon the Art 


con ſi dered as 
= of 
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of abridging our Thoughts, reducing 2 
the Number of Particulars taken under vention, 
Conſideration at once to the feweſt poſ- 

ſible, and eſtabliſhing that progreſſive Method of In- 
veſtigation, which we have already ſo fully explain - 
ed from Examples in Arithmeticx. I might eaſily 
ſhew, that the ſame Obſervation holds equally in 
other Scieaces ; but having already exceeded the 
Bounds I at firſt preſcribed to myſelf in this Chap- 
ter, ſhall only add, that beſides the grand Inſtru- 
ments of Knowledge already mentioned, there are 
innumerable other Artifices, ariſing out of the par- 
tieular Nature of the Subject we are upon, and 
which may be conſidered as ſubſidiary, Helps to In- 


vention” Thus in Geometry, many Demonſtra- 


tions of Problems and Theorems,. are wholly deri- 
ved from the Conſtruction of the Figure made Uſe 
of, and the drawing of Lines from one Point to 
another, In like manner in Algebra, the deviſing 
of proper Equations. from the Conditions of the 
'Queftion propoſed, and contriving neat Expreſſions 
for the unknown Quantities, contribute not a little 
to the eaſy Solution of Problems. And when we 
have even carried on the Inveſtigation to ſome ſingle 
Equation with only one unknown Quantity; as 
that unknown Quantity may be variouſly perplexed 
and entangled with others that are known, ſo as to 
require a Muleiplicity of different Operations, be- 
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fore it can be diſengaged, which often involves us 
in lang and intricate Calculations, and brings Surds 
and irrational Quantities in our Way Algebraiſts, 


to prevent in ſome Meaſure theſe Inconveniences, 


and ſhorten as much as poſſible the Proceſs, have 
fallen upon ſeveral Methods of Subſtitution, which 
are of great Service in-very complicated Queſtions. 
But theſe and ſuch like Artifices of Invention, can- 


not be explained at length in this ſhort Eſſay. It is 


enough to have given the Reader a Hint of them, 
and put him in the Way of unraveling them him- 
ſelf, when he comes to apply his Thoughts to thoſe 


particular Branches of Knowledge where they are 
ſeverally made Uſe of. 


XIX. THERE is one © Thing how- 
Of the great 


Advantages ever, that in a particular manner de- 


arifrg fron a ſerves to be taken Notice of, before we 

«dc Cee I ; a 

fo or * diſmiſs this Subject; and that IS, the 
reſſion of our 


bes, great Advantages that may redound to 
Science, by a happy Notation or Ex- 


| 1 of our Thoughts. It is owing entirely to 


this, and the Method of denoting the ſeveral Com- 


binations of Numbers by Figures ſtanding in diffe- 


rent Places, that the moſt complicated Operations 


in Arithmetick are managed with ſo much Eaſe and 
Diſpatch. Nor is it leſs apparent, that the Diſco- 
veries made by Algebra, are wholly to be imputed 
to that ſymbolical Language made Uſe of in it. For 


by 
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by this means we are enabled to repreſent the Re- 
lations of Things in the Form of Equations, and 
by variouſly proceeding with theſe Equations, to 
trace out Step by Step, the ſeveral- Particulars we 
are in queſt of. Add to all this, that by ſuch a No- 
tation, the Eyes and Imagination are alſo made fub- 
ſervient ' to the Diſcovery of Truth. For the 
Thoughts of the Mind riſe up and diſappear, ac- 


cording as we ſet ourſelves to call them into View; . 


and therefore, without ſome particular Method of 
fixing and aſcertaining them as they occur, the re- 
trieving them again when out of Sight, would of- 
ten be no leſs painful, than the very firſt Exerciſe of 
deducing them one from another. When therefore in 
the Purſuit of Truth, we carry our Attention forward 
from one Part of the Inveſtigation to another, as 
nevertheleſs we have frequent Occaſion to look back 
upon the Diſcoveries already paſſed thorough, could 
theſe be no otherwiſe brought into View, than by 
the ſame Courſe of thinking in which they were 
firſt traced, ſo many different Attentions at once, 
mult needs greatly diſtract the Mind, and be attend- 
ed with infinite Trouble and Fatigue. But now, 
the Method of fixing and aſcertaining our Thoughts 
by a happy and well-choſen Notation, entirely re- 
moves all theſe Obſtacles. For thus, when we have 


Occaſion to turn to any former | Diſcoveries, as 


Care is taken all along to delineate them in pro- 
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per Characters, we need only caſt our Eye upon 
that Part of the Proceſs where they ſtand expreſſed, 
which will lay them at once open to the Mind in 
their true and genuine Form. By this means we can 
at any time take a quick and ready Survey of our 
Progreſs, and running over the ſeveral Concluſions 
already gained, fee more diſtinctly what Helps they 
furniſh, towards the obtaining of thoſe others we are 
ſtill in Purſuit of. Nay farther, as the Amount of 
every »tep of the Inveſtigation lies fairly before us, 
by comparing them variouſly among themſelves, and 
adjuſting them one to another, we come at length 
to diſcern the Reſult of the whole, and are enabled 
to form our ſeveral Diſcoveries into an uniform and 
well - connected Syſtem of Truths, which is the 
great End and Aim of all our Enquiries. Fs 
FEW XX. Uyon the whole then it ap- 
| oO ”_— pears, that in order to proceed ſucceſs- 
fully in the Exerciſe of Invention, we 
muſt endeavour as much as poſſible to enlarge the 
Capacity of the Mind, by accuſtoming it to wide 
and comprehenſive Views of Things: that we muſt 
habituate ourſelves to a ſtrong and unſhaken Atten- 
tion, which carefully diſtinguiſhes all the Circum- 
ſtances that come in our Way, and lets nothing 
material ſlip.its Notice : In fine, that we muſt fur- 
niſh ourſelves with an ample Variety of intermedi- 
ate Ideas, and be much in theExerciſe of ſingling them 


out 
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out and applying them for the Diſcovery of Truth. 
Theſe preparatory Qualifications obtained, what de- 


pends upon Art lies chiefly in the Manner of com- 
bining our Perceptions, and claſſing them together 
with Addreſs, ſo as to eſtabliſn a progreſſive Me- 
thod of Inveſtigation. And here it is of great Im- 
portance, to contrive a proper Notation or Ex- 
preflion of our Thoughts, ſuch as may exhibit them 
according to their real Appearance in the Mind, 
and diſtinctly repreſent their ſeveral Diviſions, 


Claſſes, and Relations. This is clearly feen in the 


Manner of computing by Figures in Arithmetick, 
but more particularly in that Symbolical Language, 
which hath been hitherto ſo ſucceſsfully applied in 
unraveling of Algebraical Problems. Thus furniſh- 
ed, we may at any time ſet about the Inveſtigation 
of Truth ; and if we take Care to note down the 
ſeveral Steps of the Proceſs, as the Mind advances 
from one Diſcovery to another, ſuch an Arrange- 
ment or Diſpoſition of our Thoughts, conſtitutes 
what is called the Method of Invention. For thus 
it is plain, that we follow the natural Procedure of 
the Underſtanding, and make the Truths we have 
unraveled to ſucceed one another, according to the 
Order in which they preſent themſelves to the 
Mind, while employed in tracing and finding them 
out. And here again it well deſerves our Notice, 
that as by this means the whole Inveſtigation lies 


diſtinly 
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giſtindtly before us; ſo by comparing the ſeveral | 


Steps of it among themſelves, and obſervipg the Re- 
lation they bear one to another, we are enabled to 
form our Diſcoveries into à regular Syſtem, of 
Knowledge, where the Truths ad vanced are. duely 
linked together, and deduced in an orderly Series 


from firſt Principles. This other Manner of com- 


bining our Thoughts, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
of the Method of Science, which therefore now 


offers itſelf to be explained, and is REL the 


Subject of the enſ uing Chapter. 


* 
1 
1 : " 4 
— — 1 
I” — — W - - * * 


CH A P. II, 
Of the Method of Science, 


; ry UA dea of the Rules peculiat to 


— 3 this Species of Method, and eſtabliſh 
Tea, Fa them upon their proper Foundation, it 
| in her will be neceſſary to begin with Ki 
n the Meaning of the Word Science, and 
ſhewing to what Parts of human Knowledge that 
Term may be moſt fitly applied, We have already 
obſerved in the firſt Chapter of the ſecond Book, 
that there are three ſeveral Ways of coming at the 


Knowledge of Truth. Firſt by contemplating the 
Ideas 


I. TN Order to give the juſter I. 
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Ideas in eur own Minds. Secondly, by the Infor- 


mation of the Senſes. Thirdly, by the Teſtimony 
of others. When we ſet ourſelves to conſider the 
Ideas in our own Minds, we variouſly compare them 


together, in order to judge of their Agreement er 


Diſagreement. Now as all the Truths deduced 
in this Way, flow from certain Connections and 
Relations, diſcerned between the Ideas themſelves ; 
and as when the ſame Ideas are brought into Com- 
pariſon, the ſame Relations muſt ever and invaria- 
| bly ſubſiſt between them; hence it is plain, that 
the Knowledge acquired by the Contemplation of 
our Ideas, is of a neceſſary and unchangeable Na- 
ture. But farther, as theſe Relations between our 
Ideas, are not only ſuppoſed to be real in them- 
ſelves, but alſo to be ſeen and diſcerned by the 
Mind; and as when we clearly perceive a Connection 
or Repugnance between any two Ideas, we. cannot 
avoid judging them to agree or diſagree according- 
ly ; it evidently follows, that our Knowledge of 
this Kind is attended with abſolute Certainty and 
Conviction, inſomuch that it is impoſſible for us ta 


withhold our Aſſent, or entertain any Doubt as 


to the Reality of Truths ſo offered to the Un- 
derſtanding. The Relation of Equality between 
the Whole and all its Parts, is apparent to every 
one, who has formed to himſelf a diſtin Notion 
of what the Words Whole and Part ſtand for. 
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No Man therefure, who has theſe: two Ideas in his 


Mind, can poſſibly doubt of the Truth of this 


Propoſition, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts. 
For. this would be only endeavouring to perſuade 
Himſclf, that that was not, which he plainly and un- 
avoidably pereeives to be. So that in all Caſes 


where we diſcern a Relation between any of our I- 


deas, whether immediately by comparing them one 
with another, or by means of intermediate Ideas, that 
lay it open diſtinctly to the Underſtanding ; the 
Knowledge thence ariſing is certain and infallible. 
I fay infallible ; becauſe we not only perceive and 
own the Truth of Propoſitions ſo offered to the 
Mind, but having at the ſame time a clear View of 
the Ground on which our Aſſent reſts, are entire- 


Iy ſatisfied within ourſelves, that we cannot poſſi- 


bly be deceived in this Perception. 
II. Trax ſecond Way of coming at 
From the n. Knowledge is by means of the Senſes. 


formation of . . 
"the Senſes, be. From them we receive Information of 


gets undeubred the Exiſtence of Objects without us, 
Aſfurance ,but 


excludes nt all of the Union and Conjunction of dif- 
" 27 ferent Qualities in the ſame Subject, and 


teiued. 


| of the Operations of Bodies one upon 
another. Thus our Eyes tell us, that there is in 
the Univerſe ſuch a Body as we call the Sun; our 
Sight and Touch, that Light and Heat, or at leaſt 


the Power of exciting thoſe Perceptions in us, co- 


exiſt 
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exiſt in that Body; and laſtly, by the ſame Sight 
we: alſo learn, that Fire has the Power of diſſolving 
Metals, or of reducing Wood to Charcoal and 
Aſhes. But now with regard to this Kind of 
Knowledge we are to obſerve, that tho* when the 
Organs of the Body are, rightly diſpoſed, and ope- 
rate in a natural Way, we never doubt the Te- 
ſtimony of our Senſes, but form moſt of the Schemes 
of Life upon their Information ; yet are not the 
Truths of this Claſs attended with that abſolute and 
infallible Aſſurance, which belongs to thoſe derived 
from the Contemplation of our own Ideas. We 
find that the Senſes frequently repreſent Objects as 
really exiſting, which yet have no Being but in our 
own Imaginations; as in Dreams, Phrenſies, and 
the Deliriums of a Fever. A Diſorder too in the 
Organs, makes us often aſcribe Qualities to Bodies, 
entirely different frym thoſe they appear to poſſeſs at 
other Times. Thus a Man in the Jaundice {fall 
fancy every Object preſented to him yellow; and 
in bodily Diſtempers, where the Taſte is greatly 
vitiated, what naturally produces the Idea of Sweet- 
neſs, is ſometimes attended with a quite contrary 
Senſation. It is true, theſe Irregularities neither 
ought, nor indeed do they with conſiderate Men in 
any ways tend, to diſcredit the Teſtimony of Ex- 
perience. Ee that awake, in his Senſes, and ſatis« 
fied that his Organs operated duely, ſhould take it 
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into his Head dou, whether F. ire  wapld 1 — 
or Arſenic poiſon him, and therefore raſhly venture 
upon theſe Objects, would ſoon be convinced of his 
Error, in a Way not much to his liking. As never- 
theleſs the Senſes. do ſometimes impoſe upon us, 
there is no abſolute and infallible Security that they 
may not at others ; and therefore the Aſſurance they 
produce, tho reaſonable, ſatisfying, and ſufficient- 
ly well founded to determine us in the ſeveral Acti- 
ons and Occurrences of Life, is yet of ſuch a Na- 


ture, as not neceſſarily to exclude all Poſſibility of 


being deceived. Hence ſome Men go ſo far as to 
maintain, that we ought to diſtruſt our Senſes alto- 
gether : nay whole Sects among the Ancients, be- 
eauſe of this bare Poſſibility, which really extends 
no farther than to Matters of Experzence and Te/t:- 


mony, yet eſtabliſhed it as a Principle, that we 


ought to doubt of every thing. Nor are there 
wanting Philoſophers among the Moderns, who up- 


on the ſame Grounds deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, 
and aſcribe the Perceptions excited in us, not to the 
Action of external Matter, but to certain eſta- 
. bliſhed Laws in Nature, which operate upon us in 
ſuch manner, as to produce all thoſe ſeveral Effects, 
that ſeem to-flow from the real Preſence of Objects 


variouſly affecting our Perception. It is not my De- 
ſign here to enter into a particular Diſcuſſion of 
, thefe Matters : all I aim at is to ſhow, that the 

Teſti- 


42 


Teſtimony of the Senſes, tho ſuffcient to convinge 
ſober and reaſonable Men, yet does not fo unavoid- 
ably extort our Aﬀent, as to leave no room for 
Suſpicion or Diſtruſt. 

III. Tas third and laſt Way of 
coming at Truth is, by the Report and ae 
Teſtimony of others. This regards 5 * 


more uncertain 


_ chiefly paſt Facts and Tranſactions, — - 


which having no longer any Exiſtence, embraced 
cannot be brought within the preſent have regis oy 
Sphere of our Obſervation. For as . 

theſe could never have fallen under-our Cogni- 
zance, but by the Relations of ſuch as had ſuffi- 
cient Opportunities of being informed; it is hence 
apparent, that all our Knowledge of this Kind, is 
wholly founded upon the Conveyance of Teſti- 
mony. But now, altho' this in many Caſes is a 
ſufficient Ground of Aﬀent, ſo i to produce a ready 
Belief in the Mind, yet is it liable to ſtill greater 
Objections, than even the Reports of Experience. 
Our Senſes, it is true, on ſome Occaſions deceive 
us, and therefore they may poſſibly on others. But 
this bare Poſſibility creates little or no Diſtruſt; 
becauſe there are fixed Rules of judging, when 
they operate according to Nature, and when they 
are perverted or given up to Caprice. It is other- 
wiſe in Matters of mere human Teſtimony. For 
there, beſides the Suppoſition that the Perſons 
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chemfelves may have been deceived, there is a far- 
ther Poſſibility, that they may have conſpired to 
impoſe upon others by a falſe Relation. . This Con- 
fideration has the greater Weight, as we frequently 
meet with ſuch Inſtances of Diſingenuity among 
Men, and know it to be their Intereſt in ſome 
particular Caſes, to diſſemble and miſrepreſent the 
Truth. It would nevertheleſs be the Height of 
Folly, to reje& all human Teſtimony without Di- 
ſtinction, becauſe of this bare Foffibility. Who 
can doubt whether there ever were in the World 
ſuch Conquerors as Alexander and Julius Cæſar? 
There is no abſolute Contradiction indeed in ſup- 


poſing, that Hiſtorians may have conſpired to de- 


ceive us. But ſuch an univerſal Concurrence to 4 
Falſhood, without one contradicting Voice, is ſo 


extremely improbable, and ſo very unlike what 


uſually happens in the World, that a wiſe Man could 
as ſoon perſuade himſelf to believe the groſſeſt Ab- 
ſurdity, as to admit of a Suppoſition ſo remote 


from every Appearance of Truth. Hence the FaQs 


of Hiſtory, when well atteſted, are readily embra- 
ced by the Mind; and tho' the Evidence attend- 


ing them be not ſuch, as produces a neceſſary and 


infallible Aſſurance, it is yet abundantly ſufficient 
to juſtify our Belief, and leave thofe without Ex- 
cuſe, who upon the bare Ground of Poſſibility, are 

. | for 


+ 
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for rejecting entirely the Conveyance of Teſti» 


mony. | 
IV. Uron the whole then it ap- Science b:longs 


entirely to that _ 


pears, that abſolute Certainty, ſuch as Branch of 
is attended with .unavoidable Aſſent, ag 
and excludes all Poflibility of being de- Ge 
ceived, is to be found only in the Con- ur Ideas. 
templation of our own Ideas. In Mat- 
ters of Experience and Teſtimony, Men we ſee 
may frame Pretences for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. 
but in that Part of Knowledge which regards the 
Relations of our Ideas, none ſuch can have Plage. 
For as all theſe ſeveral Relations are either imme⸗ 
diately diſcerned by the Mind, or traced by means 
of intermediate Ideas, where Self-Evidence is ſup- 
poſed to accompany every Step of the Procedure, it 
is abſolutely impoſfible for a Man to perſuade him- 
ſelf that that is not, which he plainly and neceſſa- 
rily perceives to be. Now it is to Knowledge at- 
tended with this laſt Kind of Evidence alone, that 
in Stritneſs and Propriety of Speech we attribute 
the Name of Science. For Science implies Perception. 
and Diſcernment, what we ourſelves ſee and can- 
not avoid ſeeing; and therefore has place only in 
Matters of abſolute Certainty, where, the Truths 
advanced are either intuitive Propoſitions, or dedu - 
ced from them in a Way of ſtrid Demonſtration, 
And as this Kind of Certainty is no where to be 


P 4 | found, 
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found, but in inveſtigating the Relations of our 
Ideas; hence it is plain, that Science, properly ſpeak- 
ing, regards wholly the firſt Branch of human 
Knowledge; that which we have ſaid is derived 
from a Contemplation of the Ideas in our on 
Minds. f 

v. Bur here 1 expect it will be 
2 of eh aſked, if Science and Demonſtration be- 
70 — 4 mn long only to the Conſideration of our 
antuitive, . own Ideas, what Kind of Knowledge 
| is it that we have relating to Bodies, 
their Powers, Properties, and Operations one upon 
another? To this I anſwer, that we have already 
diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Natural or Ex- 
perimental. But that we may ſee more diſtinctly 


wherein the Difference between Scientifical and Na- 


tural Knowledge lies, it may not be improper to 
add the following Obſervations. When we caſt 
our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately con- 
clude, that there exiſts an Object without us, - cor- 
reſponding to the Idea in our Minds. We are 


| however to take Notice, that this Concluſion does 


not ariſe from any neceſſary and unavoidable Con- 
nection diſcerned, between the Appearance of the 


Idea in the Mind, and the real Exiſtence of the 


Object without us. We all know by Experience, 
that Ideas may be excited, and that too by a ſeem- 
ing Operation of Objects upon our Senſes, when 

| there 
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there are in Fact no ſuch Objects exiſting z as in 
Dreams, and the Deliriums of a Fever. Upon 
what then is the before - mentioned Concluſion pro- 
perly grounded? Why evidently upon this : that 
as we are ſatisfied our Organs operate duely, and 
know that every Effet muſt have a Cauſe, no- 
thing is more natural than to ſuppoſe, that where 
an Idea is excited in the Mind, ſome Object ex- 
iſts correſponding to the Idea, which is the Cauſe 
of that Appearance. But as this Concluſion, by 
what we have ſeen, is not neceſſary and unavoid- 
able, hence there is no Intuition in the Caſe, but 
merely a probable Conjecture, or reaſonable Pre- 
ſumption, grounded upon an intuitive Truth. * 
VI. AGAIN, when a Piece of Gold 
is diſſolved in Aqua Regia, we ſee in- 22 2 oy 
deed and own the Effect produced, but [14 noms 
cannot be ſaid in Strictneſs and Propri- * war fails 
ety of Speech, to have any Perception. mediate Ve- 
or Diſcernment of it. The Reaſon is 
becauſe being unacquainted with the intimate Na- 
ture both of Aqua Regia and Gold, we cannot 
from the Ideas of them in our Minds deduce, 
why the one. operates upon the other in that 
particular Manner. Hence it is, that our Know- 
ledge of the Facts and Operations of Nature, ex- 


tends not with Certainty beyond the preſent In- 


ſtance, or what falls 3 our immediate Notice; 
5 {0 


C223 
ſo chat in all our Reſearches relating to them, we 
muſt ever proceed in the Way of Trial and Ex- 
periment, there being here no general or univerſal 
Truths, whereon to found Scientifical Deductions. 
Becauſe the Solution of Gold in Agua Regia holds 
in one Experiment, we cannot thence infallibly 
conclude that it will hold in another. For not know- 
. ing upon what it is in either of theſe Bodies, that 
the Effect here mentioned depends, we have no 
| abſolute Certainty in any new Experiment we pro- 
poſe to make, that the Objects to be applied one 
to another, have that preciſe Texture and Con- 
ſtitution, from which this Solution reſults. Che- 
miſts know by Experience, that Bodies which go 
by the ſame Name, and have the ſame outward Ap- 
earance, are not always however exactly alike in 
their Powers and Operations. In vain do they of- 
ten ſearch for thoſe Properties in one Piece of Anti- 
 mony, which on former Occaſions they may have 
found in another; and by this means, to their 
no ſmall Mortification; find themſelves frequently 
diſappointed, in very coſtly and promiſing Experi- 
ments. Nor have we any expreſs and poſitive 
Aſſurance, that the very Bodies with which we 
have formerly made Experiments, continue ſo ex- 
actly the ſame, as to afferd the like Appearances in 
any ſucceeding Trial. A thouſand Changes hap- 
pen every Moment in the natural World, without 
| | our 
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our having the leaſt Knowledge or Perception of 
them. An Alteration in our Atmoſphere, the Ap- 
| proach or Receſs of the Sun, his Declination to- 
wards the North or South, not only vary the out- 
ward Face of Things, but occaſion many Changes 
in the human Conſtitution itſelf, which we yet 
perceive: not when they happen; nor ſhould 
ever be ſenſible of, but by the Effects and Conſe- 
quences reſulting from them. And whether Alte- 
rations analogous to theſe, may not ſometimes be 
produced in the Frame and Texture of many Bodies 
that ſurround us, is what we cannot with Certain- 
ty determine. Hence from an Experiment's ſuc- 
ceeding in one Inſtance, we cannot infallibly argue 
that it will ſucceed in another, even with the ſame 
Body. The Thing may indeed be probable, and 
that in the higheſt Degree; but as there is ſtill a 
Poſſibility that ſome Change may have happened to 
the Body, unknown to us, there can be no adſolute 
Certainty in the Caſe. 

VII. Hap we ſuch an intimate Ac- 
quaintance with the Structure both of Tale 
Aqua Regia and Gold, as to be able 272 7, 
thence to diſcern, why the one ſo ope- egg of Sci= 
rates upon the other, as to occaſion its 
Diffolution ; inſomuch that from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds we could clearly deduce, that 
Bodies of ſuch a Make applied one to another, muſt 
P 6 neceſ- 
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neceflarily produce-the Effect here mentioned j our 
Knowledge would then be Scientißcal, and ſtand 


upon the Foundation either of Intuition or Dimon- 


firation, according as the Perception was imme- 
diate, or attained by means of intervening Ideas. 
In this Caſe therefore, having two ſtandard Ideas 
in our Minds, whoſe Relations we perfectly well 
know; wherever we found Objects conformable to 
theſe Ideas, we could then pronounce with Certain- 


ty, that the Application of them one to another 


would be attended with the above Effect: becauſe 
whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably ſo alſo in 
the Reality of Things, where Things exift anſwer- 
able to theſe Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that a 
Parallelogram is the double of a Triangle, ſtanding 
upon the ſame Baſe, and between the ſame Paral- 
els ; the ſame will be true of every real Triangle 


and Parallelogram, that exiſt with the Conditions 


here mentioned. We are likewiſe to obſerve, that 
the Changes to which Bodies are daily liable, could 
produce no Confuſion or Perplexity in natural 
Knowledge, did it ſtand upon the Foundation here 
mentioned. For in ſuch a Caſe, the Powers and 
Properties of Objects being deduced from the Ideas 
of them in our own Minds, would no otherwiſe be 


applied to Things really exiſting, than as theſe 
Things were found perfectly conformable to our 
Ideas. When therefore an Alteration happened in 


any 
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any Body, as it would by this means differ. from that 
ſtandard Idea, whence its former Properties were 
ſeen to. flow, we muſt of courſe be ſenſible, that 
ſome ſuitable Change would follow. in the Proper- 
ties themſelves, and that its Powers and Operations 
in regard of other Bodies, would not be in all re- 
ſpects the ſame. T 24 150; 0] 
VIII. BuT what is ill more re- 2 
markable; we ſhould upon this Suppo- wg ne f 
ſition be able to determine, the mutual rot Fr ance | 
Action and Influence of Bodies, without  - + 
having Recourſe to Trial or Experiment. Had 
we for Inſtance a perfect Knowledge of the inti - 
mate Nature and Compoſition of an animal Body, 
and of that particular Poiſon that is infuſed into it 
by the Bite of a Viper, ſo as clearly and diſtinctly 
to diſcern how they are adapted one to another; 
we might thence ſcientifically deduce, without the 
Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a Viper 
would ſo unhinge the human Fabtick, and pro- 
duce ſuch Ferments and Combuſtions in it, as muſt 
neceflarily. be followed by a total Extinction of all 
the vital Functions, and leave that admirable Ma- 
chine a meer lifeleſs Lump. But as ſuch perfect and 
adequate Ideas of Objects, and their mutual Habi- 
tudes one to another, are plainly beyond the Reach 
of our preſent Faculties; it were vain for us to think 
of improving natural Knowledge, by abſtract Rea- 
b  ſoning 
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Toning or ſcientifical Deductions. Experience is 
here the true and proper Foundation of our Judg- 


ments, nor can we by any other means arrive at 


a Diſcovery of the ſeveral Powers and Properties of 
Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate the 
Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of its 
Parts in a Microſcope, and torture and analyſe it by 
all the Proceſſes of Chemiſtry, before he could pro- 
nounce with Certainty, the Effect it will have upon 
a human Body ? One ſingle Experiment lays that 
open in an Inſtant, which all the Wit and Inven- 
tion of Men, would never of themſelves have been 
able to trace. The ſame holds in all the other Parts 


of natural Philoſophy. Our Diſcoveries relating 


to Electricity, the Powers and Properties of the 
Load-ſtone, the Force of Gun- powder, &c. were 
not gained by Reaſoning, or the Conſideration of 
our abſtract Ideas, but by means of Experiments 
made with the Bodies themſelves. Hence it hap- 
pened, that while the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle pre- 
vailed in the Schools, which dealt much in Meta- 
phyſical Notions, occult Qualities, Sympathies, An- 
tipathies, and ſuch like Words without Meaning; 
the Knowledge of Nature was at a ſtand: becauſe 
Men pretended to argue abſtractedly about Things, 
of which they had no perfect and adequate Ideas, 
whereon to ground ſuch a Method of Reaſoning. 
But now in the preſent Age, that we have return» 
ed 
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ed to the Way of Trial and Experiment, which is 
indeed the only true Foundation of natural Philoſo- 
phy; great Advances have already been made, and 
the Proſpect of {till greater lies before us. 

IX. An» thus at length we may | 
ſufficiently underſtand, wherein the pro- 
per Difference lies, between ſcientifical — 2 
and natural Knowledge. In Matters Age. 
of Science we argue from the Ideas in 


our own Minds, and the Connections and Relations : 


they have one to another. And as when ' theſe 
Relations are ſet clearly and plainly before us, de 
cannot avoid perceiving and owning them, hente 
all the Truths of this Claſs produce abfolute Cer- 
tainty in the Mind, and are attended with a ne- 


ceſſary and unavoidable. Aﬀent. It is otherwiſe in : 


the Caſe of natural Knowledge. Intuition and in- 
ward Perception have here no Place. We diſcern 
not the Powers and Properties of thoſe Objects that 


ſurround us, by any View and Compariſon of the 


Ideas of them one with another, but merely by Ex- 
perience, and the Impreſſions they make on the 
Senſes. But now the Reports of Senſe happening in 
ſome J nſtances to deceive us, we have no infal- 
lible Aſſurance that they may not in others; which 
weakens not a little the Evidence attending this 


Kind of Knowledge, and leaves room for Suſpicion | 
and Diſtruſt, Nay, what is yet more conſiderable, 
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as we haye no perfect and adequate Ideas of, Bo- 


dies, repreſenting their inward Conſtitution, or 


laying open the Foundation upon which their Qua- 


lities depend, we can form no univerſal Propoſitions 
about them, applicable with Certainty in all parti- 
cular Inſtances. Fire, we ſay, diſſolves Metals, 
This tho” expreſſed indefinitely, is however only a 
particular Truth, nor can be extended with abſo- 
lute Aſſurance, beyond the ſeveral Frials made. 
The Reaſon is, that being ignorant of the inward 


Frame and. Compoſition both of Fire and Metals ; 
| when Objects are offered to us under that Name, 
we have therefore no poſitive Certainty, that they 


are of the very Make and Texture requiſite to the 


Succeſs of the Experiment. The Thing may in- 


deed be probable in the higheſt Degree, but for 


want of Standard and ſettled Ideas, we can never 


arrive at a clear and abſolute Perception in the 
Caſe. * 447. 

X. As avail it is cots, that 
The Manner | 


— many general Concluſions in natural 
4n natural 


— Philoſophy are embraced without Doubt 


or Heſitation; nay, that we ſorm moſt 


ol. the Schemes and Purſuits of Liſe upon that 
Foundation ; it will naturally be aſked here, how 
| come we by this Aſſurance ? I anſwer, not ſcientifi- 
. cally, andi in the Way of ſtrict Demonſtration, but by 
| Analogy, and an Induction of Experiments. We di- 


ſſtinguiſh 
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Ainguilh Fire, for Inſtance, by ſuch of its Quali- 
ties, as lye more immediately open to the Notice 
of the Senſes; among which Light and Heat ate 
the moſt conſiderable. Examining till farther in- 
to its Nature, we find it likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 
Power of diſſolving Metals. But this new Pro- 
perty, not having any neceſſary Connection that 
we can trace, with thoſe other Qualities by which 
Fire is diſtinguiſhed, we cannot therefore argue 
with Certainty, that where-ever Light and: Heat 
&c. are, the Power of diſſolving Metals co-exifts 
with them. *Tis not till after we have tried the 
Thing in a Variety of Experiments, and found i it 
always to hold, that we begin to' preſume therg 
may be really ſome ſuch Connection, tho our 
Views are too ſhort and imperfect to diſcover it. 
Hence we are led to frame a general Concluſion, 
arguing from what has already happened, to what 
will happen again in the like Caſes ; inſomuch that 
where we meet with all the other Properties of Fire 
in any Body, we have not the leaſt Doubt, but that 
upon Trial, the Power above mentioned will be 
found to belong to it alſo. This is called Rea- 


ſoning by Analogy ; and as it is we ſee founded 1. 


entirely upon Induction, and Experiments made 
with particular Objects: the more preciſe and ac- 
curate our Ideas of theſe Objects are, and the 


greater the Variety of Experiments upon which 
we 


er en 
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we build our Reaſoning, the more certain and 
undoubted will the Concluſions be. Tis in this 


Manner we arrive at all the general Truths of na - 


tural Knowledge: as that the Bite of certain Ani- 
mals is mortal; that a Needle touched by a Load- 
ſtone points to the North; that Gravity belongs 
univerſally to all Bodies; and innumetable others, 
which tho” not capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, 
are nevertheleſs as readily embraced upon the Foun- 
dation of Analogy, as the moſt obvious and intui- 


tive Judgments; nay and become fixed and ſteddy 


Principles of n in a the Amn and N 
of Life. | 
Joe ss fl. XI. AnD here again it is particu- 
entifica! Rea. Jarly remarkable, that having aſcertain» 


be 
2. in. ed the general Properties of Things by 


to it. Analogy, if we proceed next to eſta - 


bliſh theſe as Pęſtulata in Philoſophy, we can upon 
this Foundation build ſtriẽt and Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and thereby introduce ſcientifica! 
| Reaſoning into natural Knowledge. In this man- 
ner Sir Iſauc Newton, having determined the Laws 
off Gravity by a Variety of Experiments, and lay- 
ing it down as a Principle, that it operates accord- 
ing to thoſe Laws thro' the whole Syſtem of Na- 
ture; has thence in a Way of ſtrict Demonſtration, 
deduced the whole Theory of the heavenly Motions, 

a | For 
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For granting once this Poftulatum, that Gravity be- 
longs univerſally to all Bodies, and that it acts ac- 
cording to their ſolid Content, decreaſing, with, the 
Diſtance in a given Ratio; what Sir 1/aac has de- 
termined in regard to the Planetary Motions, fol- 
lows from the bare Conſideration of our own Idean; 
that is, neceſſarily and ſcientifically. Thus like- 
wiſe in Opticks, if we lay it down as a Principle, 
that Light is propagated on all Sides in right Lines; 
and that the Rays of it are reflected and refracted, 
according to certain fixed invariable Laws, all which 
is known to be true by Experience; we can, upon 
this Foundation, eſtabliſh Mathematically the The- 
ory of Viſion, The ſame happens in Mechanicks, 
Hydroſtaticks, Pnqumaticks, &c. where from Peu. 
lata aſcertained by Experience, the whole Theory 
relating to theſe Branches of Knowledge, follows in 
a Way of ſtrict Demonſtration, And this I take 
to be the Reaſon, why many Parts of natural Phi- 
loſophy, are honoured with the Name of Sciences. 
Not that they are ultimately founded upon Intui> 
tion; but that the ſeveral Principles peculiar to 
them, being aſſumed upon the Foundation of Ex» 
perience, the Theory deduced from theſe Principles, 
is eſtabliſhed by ſcientifica Reaſoning. 


XII. Covid 
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5 PEE XII. Cour p we indeed diſcern any 
_ % neceſſary Connection, between Gravity 
on Grad 17 — and the known eſſential Qualitities of 
Matter, inſomuch that it was inſepa- 
rable from the very Idea of it; the 

whole Tbbery- of the Planetary Motions, would then 
be ſtrictly and properly ſcienti ical. For ſeeing from 
the Notion of Gravity, we can demonſtratively de- 
termine the Laws, that Bodies will obſerve in their 
Revolutions, in any known Circumſtances; if the 
Circumſtances relating to any Syſtem of Bodies can 
1 de traced, and Gravity is ſuppoſed eſſential to them, 
we can then, from the bare Conſideration of our 
own Ideas, deduce all their Motions and Phæno- 
mena. Now this is preciſely what Sir Iſaue has done 
in regard to our Planetary Syſtem. He has deter- 
mined the Circumſtances of the Bodies that com- 
poſe it, in reſpect of Situation, Diſtance, Magni- 
tude,: Oc. all which being ſuppoſed, if they are eſ- 
#entially actuated by Gravity, their ſeveral Revolu- 
tions and Appearances muſt be equally eſſential, 
But as the Principle of Gravitation cannot be ac- 
counted for by the known Qualities of Matter, nei- 
cher can this Theoty be immediately deduced from 
the Idea of Body; and therefore, tho“ our Reaſon- 
ing in this Part of Philoſophy be truly ſcientifical, 
yet as the Principle upon which that Reaſoning is 
grounded, is derived from Experience, the Theory 


itſelf 


4 
{ 

4 
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"elf muſt needs ultimately reſt upon the ſame 
Foundation. And thus even the Doctrine of the 
Planetary Motions, tho' ſeemingly eſtabliſhed by 
Mathematical Reaſoning, falls yet in Strictneſs and 
Propriety of Speech, under the Head of Natural 
Knowledge. For in this preciſely conſiſts the Dif- 
ference between Science, and what we call the Philo- 
ſophy of Nature; that the one is grounded ulti- 
mately on Intuition, the other on Experience. As the 
Obſervation here made, holds alike in all the other 
Branches of natural Philoſophy, into which ſcientis 
fical Reaſoning has been introduced; it is hence ap- 
parent, that they are not Sciences in the ſtrict and 
proper Senſe of the Word, but only by a certain 
Latitude of Expreſſion, common enough in all Lan- 
guages. What we have therefore faid above, rela- 
ting to the Impoſſibility of improving natural Know- 
ledge by ſcientifical Deductions, is not contradicted by 
any thing advanced in this Section. We there meant 
Deductions grounded ultimately on Intuition, and de- 
rived from a Conſideration of the abſtract Ideas of 
Objects in our own Minds; not ſuch as flow from 
Peſtulata aſſumed upon the Foundation of Experience. 
For theſe laſt, as we have already obſerved, are not 
truly and properly ſcientifical, but have obtained 
that Name, merely on account of the Way of Rea- 


ſoning, in which they are collected 11 7 he 1 
— 
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XIII. Ir then abſolute and infallible 

Ide Manner 5 „ > A "oy | 
Reaſoning Certainty, is not to be obtained in Na- 
— . tural Knowledge, much leſs can we 
a expect it in Hiſtorical. For here Te- 
ſtimony i is the only Ground of Aﬀent, and there- 
fore the Poſſibility of our being deceived, is {till 
greater than in the Caſe of Experience. Not only 
he who reports the Fact may himſelf have formed 
a wrong Judgment ; but could we even get over 
this Scruple, there is ſtill Room to ſuſpeR, that he 
may aim at impoſing upon us by a falſe Narration. 
In this' Caſe therefore it is plain, there can be no 
Intuition or inward Perception of Truth, no ſtrict 
and abſolute Demonſtration, and conſequently no 
Science, There is however a Way of Reaſoning 
even here, that begets an entire Acquieſcence, and 
leads us to embrace without wavering, the Facts 
and Reports of Hiſtory. If for inftance it appears, 
that the Hiſtorian was a Man of Veracity; if he 
was a competent Judge of what he relates; if he 
had ſufficient Opportunities of being informed; if 
the Book that bears his Name was really writ by 
him; if it has been handed down to us uncorrupt- 
ed; in fine, if what he relates is probable in itſelf, 
falls in naturally with the other Events of that Age, 
and is atteſted by contemporary Writers. By theſe 
and ſuch like Arguments, founded partly on Cri- 
ticiſm, partly on probable Conjecture, we judge of 
paſt 
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paſt, TFranſactions; and though they are not ca- 
pable of ſcientifical Proof, yet in many Caſes we 
arrive at an undoubted Aſſurance of them. For 
as it is abſurd to demand Mathematical Demon- 
ſtration in Matters of Fact, becauſe they admit not 
of that Kind of Evidence; it is no leſs ſo to doubt 
of their Reality, when they are proved by the beſt 
Arguments their Nature and Quality will bear. 

XIV. AND thus we ſee, in the ſe. | 
veral Diviſions of human Knowledge, 2. 
both what is the Ground of Judging, and cluded from 
the Manner of Reaſoning, peculiar to 9 — ons 4 
each. In Scientifical Knowledge, which 
regards wholly the abſtract Ideas of the Mind, 
and thoſe Relations and Connections they have one 
with another; our Judgments are grounded on In- 
tuition, and the Manner of Reaſoning is by De- 
monſtration. In Natural Knowledge, reſ pecti ng Ob- 
jects that exiſt without us, their Powers, Proper- 
ties, and mutual Operations; we judge on the 
Foundation of Experience, and reaſon by Induction 
and Analogy. Laſtly, in Hiftorical Knowledge, 
which is chiefly converſant about paſt Facts and 
Tranſactions ; Te/ttmony is the Ground of Judg- 
ment, and the Way of Reaſoning is by Criticiſm 
and probable Conjecture. And now I think we are 
able effectually to overthrow, that abſurd Kind of 
Scepticiſm maintained by ſome of the Ancients, ' 
which 
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which brings all Propoſitions upon a Level, and re- 
- Preſents them as equally | uncertain. 'What gave 
the firſt Riſe to this Doctrine was, the Caprice of 
certain Philoſophers, who obſerving that the Re- 


ports of Senſe and Teſtimony were in ſome in- 


- ſtances deceitful, took thence Occaſion to ſuppoſe 
that they might be ſo likewiſe in others, and there- 
upon eſtabliſhed it as a Principle, that we ought to 

doubt of every thing. But even with reſpect to 

this Doubting we are to obſerve, that it can in 
act extend no farther than to Matters of Eæpe- 
rienre and Teſtimony, being totally and neceſſari- 
ly excluded from ' Scientifical Knowledge. When 

Ideas make their Appearance in the Underſtand- 

ing, it is impoſſible for us to doubt of their being 

there, And when the Relations of any of our Ideas 
are clearly and diſtinctly diſcerned by the. Mind, 


either immediately, which is Intuition, or by means 


of intervening Ideas, which is Demonflration; it would 
be in vain for us to endeavour to perſuade our- 
ſelves that that is not, which we plainly and un- 
- ' avoidably perceive to be. In this Caſe therefore 
we cannot with-hold our Aﬀent ; Truth forces its 
Way over all Oppoſition, and breaks in with fo 
much Light upon the Mind, as to beget ane 
an infallible 282 
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XV. Iasi in Natural e000 a: Aoi 
cal Knowledge Scapticiſm may base gf bros 
Place ; becauſe, . as we have ſaid, there Calin u 
is a Poſſibility of our being deceived: - ee bs 
But then it is to be obſerved, that a bare, e 

Poſſibility is a very weak Ground, whereon to bot · 
tom. any Philoſophical Tenet. It is poſfible that» 
Great: Britain may be ſwallowed up by the Seas 
before to-morrow ; but I believe no Man is oh⁰ this 
Account inclined to think that it will be o. It 18 
poſſible the whole human Race may be extinguiſhed: 
the next Inſtant ; yet this Poſſibility ereates no 
Apprehenſion that the Thing itfelf will really hap-? 
pen. In a Word, we ought to judge of "Phings- 
by the Proofs brought to ſupport them, not by- 
bare abſtract Poſſibilities; and when we haves all | 
the Evidence they are capable of, that alone is 
ſufficient to convince, tho? perhaps the contrary 
cannot be ſhewn to imply a Contradiction. Will 
any wiſe and conſiderate Man doubt, whether thers 
be ſuch a Place as America, becauſe he cannot prove 
by any neceſfary Argument, that it is abſolutely. 
impoſſible all the Relations concerning it ſhould 
be falſe? Strict and rigorous Demonſtrations: bes, 
long not to Hiſtory, or the Philoſophy of Nature. | 
The Way of Reaſoning in theſe Branches of Know- 
ledge is by Arguments drawn from Experience and; 
Teſtimony. And when the Truth of any Propa- ; 

| Q ſition 
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tion is in this Manner ſufficiently aſcertained; in- 


ſomuch tliat it appears with all the Evidence it is 
Capable of, and we have as great Reaſon to be- 


lieve that it is, as we could poſfibly have ſuppoſ- 
ing it were, is not this upon the Matter as ſatis- 
factory as a Demonſtration? It muſt be owned in- 


deed, there is no inward Perception in the Caſe, 
and therefore our Aſſent cannot be ſaid to be ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable. Men may in theſe Mat- 


ters be Scepticks if they pleaſe ; and if they are 
reſolved" upon it, it is in vain to contend” with 
Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs. I cannot however but 


obſerve, that if they will really act up to their own 


Principles, and treat all Things in good earneſt as 
uncertain, that admit not of ſtrict ſcientifical Proof; 
their Conduct muſt be the very Madneſs of Folly. 
No Man can demonſtrate Mathematically, that 
Poiſon has not been conveyed into his Meat or 
Drink. And if he will be ſo very cautious as not 
to taſte of either, till he has reached this De- 
gree of Certainty, I know no other Remedy for 
him, but that in great Gravity and Wiſdom: he 
muſt” die for Fear of Death. The Truth of it is, 
"the moſt zealous Patrons of Scepticiſm, aſter all 

_ their pretended Doubts and Scruples, find it yet 
convenient to behave in the ſeveral Occurrences 
of Life, as if they gave entire Credit to the Re- 
ports of denſe and Teſtimony. They will no more 
venture 
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venture upon a Doſe of Arſenic, or ruſh into 
the midſt of à glowing Furnace, than if they 
ver ily believed Death would be the Conſequence, 
And though in this it muſt be owned they act 
diſcreetly, yet have we hence at the ſame time a 
very convincing Argument of the Abſurdity of 
thoſe Notions: they affect to entertain. In reality, 
can any thing be more ridiculous, than to give 
into a Scheme of Thinking, which we find gur- 
ſelves neceſſitated to contradict in almoſt every Oc- 
currence of Life? Opinions are not to be taken 
up out of. Caprice and Fancy, but to ſerve as Prin- 
ciples of Action, and ſtanding. Rules of Behaviour. 
When they anſwer. not this main Purpoſe, they. 
are unavailing and fruitleſs, and an obſtinate Ad- 
herence to them, in ſpite of the repeated Ad- 
monitions of Experience, juſtly deſerves - to be 
branded for | Folly. We ſhall not therefore at- 
tempt: to multiply Arguments in a Matter ſo ob- 
vious, it ſufficiently anſwering our preſent Purpoſe 
to have ſhown ; that Doubting and Uncertainty have 
no Place in ſcientifical Knowledge, and that even 

in Matters of Hiſtory, and the Facts of Nature, 
. TOE. 
Degree abſurC. 

XVI. Bor here i it will be. | 

aſkedt: Why all this mighty Noiſe a- nee 
bout Science, when even according to xv 7 


|  buman Lifts: 
the preſent Account, it ſeems to be ſo 
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very capricious and arbitrary a Thing? For ſeeing. it 


is wholly confined to the Conſideration of our Ideas, 


and we are at liberty to frame and combine thoſe 
Ideas at Pleaſure; this indeed opens a Way to 
Caſtles in the Air of our own building, to many 
chimerical and fanciful Syſtems, which Men of warm 
and lively Imaginations love to entertain them- 
ſelves with; but promiſes little of that Knowledge 
which is worth a wiſe Man's Regard, and reſpects 
the great Ends and Purpoſes of Life. Where is 
the Advantage of barely contemplating our Ideas, 
and tracing their ſeveral Habitudes and Relations, 
when it is in truth the Reality of Things that 
we are chiefly concerned to know, and thoſe Re- 
ſpects they bear to us and one another? To this 
I anſwer: that if indeed our Ideas no way regard- 
ed Things themſelves, the Knowledge acquired by 
their means would be of very. little Confequence 
to human Life. But ſince, as we have already 
"obſerved, whatever is true in Idea, is unavoidably 
ſo alſo in the Reality of Things, where Things 
exiſt anſwerable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, that 
by copying our Ideas with Care from the real 


Objects of Nature, and framing them in a Confor- 


mity to thoſe Conjunctures and Circumſtances in 
which we are moſt likely to be concerned, a Way 
is laid open to Diſcoveries of the greateſt Impor- 
Lance to Mankind. Fo or in this Caſe, our ſeveral 
— EKReaſonings 
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Reaſonings and Concluſions, holding no leſs of 
the Objects themſelves, than of the Ideas by which 
they are repreſented, may be therefore applied with | 
Certainty to theſe Objects, as often as they fall 
under our Notice. Thus Mathematicians, having 
formed to themſelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, 
Spheres, Priſms, &c. variouſly compare them to- 
gether, examine their ſeveral Properties, and lay 
down Rules by which to calculate their relative 
Bulk and Dimenſions. But now as Bodies anſwer- 
ing in Figure to theſe Ideas, come frequently under 
our Obſervation, we have by this means an Op- 
portunity of -applying Mathematical Knowledge to 
the common Concerns of Life; and by determin- 
ing » preciſely the Quantity of Extenſion, in each 
Body, can the better judge, how far they will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſes we have in View. The fame 
thing happens in Politicks and Morality. If we 
form to ourſelves Ideas of ſuch Communities, Con- 
nections, Actions, and Conjunctures, as do or may 
ſubſiſt among Mankind; all our Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions will then reſpect real Life, and ſerve as 
ſteddy Maxims of Behaviour in the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances to which it is liable. It is not there- 
fore enough that we ſet about the Conſideration 
of; any Ideas at random; we muſt further take 
Care that thoſe Ideas truly regard Things them- 
ſelves for although. Knowledge is always certain 

We Q 3 wow 
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: Account of the Manner, in which that Certainty 
K and Conviction which are inſeparable from it, may 
be moſt naturally and effectually produced. Science, 
as we have faid, regards wholly the abſtract Ideas 
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when derived from the Contemplation of our own 
Ideas, yet is it then only ufeful and worthy our 


Regard, when it reſpects Ideas taken from the real 
Objects of Nagure, and ſtrictly e to the Con- 


_ exrns of human Life. 


XVII. Having 4 ſhown that there 

The Mob is ſuch a Thing as Science, fixed and aſ- 
Grain ck certained the Bounds of it, and ex- 
plained its great Uſe and Importance 

in the Affairs of Mankind; it now re- 

mains that we lay down the Rules of Method pe- 
culiar to this Branch of Knowledge, and give ſome 


of the Mind, and the Relations they have one to 


2 another. The great Secret therefore of attaining 
it lies, i in ſo managing and conduCting our Thoughts, 


as. that theſe ſeveral Relations may be laid open 
to the View of the Underſtanding, and become 
the neceſſary and unavoidable Objects of our Per- 


ception. In order to this we muſt make it our 
firſt Care, diſtinctiy to frame and ſettle the Ideas, 
about which our Enquiries are to be employed. 
For as the Relations ſubſiſting between them can 
no otherwiſe be diſcerned, than by comparing them 
ene with another ; and as this Compariſon neceſ- 
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farily ſuppoſes, that the Ideas themſelves are actu- 
ally in the Mind, and at that very time under our 
immediate Inſpection; ; it plainly follows, that all 
Science muſt begin with fixing and aſcertaining thoſe 
Ideas. Now our Ideas, as has been already ob- 
ſerved in the firſt Book, come all very naturally 
within the Diviſion of Simple and Complex. | Sim- 
ple 1 Ideas are excited by actual Impreſſions made 
upon the Underſtanding; ; and as they exiſt - under 
one uniform Appearance, without Variety or Com- 
polition, are in no Danger of being miſtaken, or 
confounded one with another, lt is otherwiſe in 
our Complex Conceptions. For theſe conſiſting, of 
| 2 ſimple [deas joined together, gread Care muſt 

be taken, that we acquaint ourſelyes with the tiue 
Number combined, and the Or der and Manner of 
their Connection. By this means alone are theſe 
our more intricate Notices kept diſtin and inva- 
riable, inſomuch that in all our ſeveral Views of 
them, they ever have the ſame Appearance, and 
exhibit the ſame Habitudes and Reſpects. Here 
therefore properly ſpeaking, the Art of Knowledge | 
begins. For although we find it eaſy enough to 
bound and ſettle our Ideas, where they conſiſt of 
but, a few {imple Perceptions; ; yet when they grow 
to be very complicated, it often requires great Ad- 
dreſs and Management, to throw them into ſuch 
Views, as may prevent that Confulion which! is apt 
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to WY from the joint Conſideration of a Multi- 
plicit) of different Objects. Henee that Gradation | 
in the Compolition of our Ideas, which we have 
explained at Large i in the laſt Chapter of the firſt 
Book. For as they are by this means formed i into 
different Orders, and theſe Orders ariſe. continually 
one out of another; the Underſtanding, by taking 
them in a juſt Succeſſion, gradually mounts to the 
higheſt Conceptions, and can at any time with in- 
credible Eaſe and Expedition, bring all their Parts 
diſtinctly into View. To know therefore the full 
Value of this Contrivance, we muſt attentively con- 
Hder the ſtrict Connection that obtains, between 
the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions, when diſp6- 
Ted in ſuch a Series. Every ſucceeding Order is 
formed out of thoſe Combinations that conſtitute 
the Rank next below it. And as in advancing from 
one Degree to another, we are always to propor- 
tion the Number of Notices united, to the Strength 
and Capacity of the Mind; it is apparent that 
by ſuch a Procedure, the Ideas will be thoroughly 
| aſcertained in every Step, and however large and 
bulky, lie yet fairly within our Graſp. This ob- 
viouſly accounts for that wonderful Clearneſs ef 
Apprehenſion, which we often experience within 
-ourſclves, even in regard to the moſt complicated 
Conceptions. For though the Multitude of Parts 
in many Caſes, be great [ may ſay beyond Belief ; 

8 yet 
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11 as they have been all preyioully formed into ſe- 
parate Claſſes, and the Claſſes themſelves diſtin®tly 
ſettled. in. the "Underſtanding ; ; we find it eaſy by 
ſuch a Series of Steps, to riſe to any Idea how com- 
plex ſoever, and with a ſingle Glance of Thought, 
embrace it in its full Extent. ; | 
XVIII. Bur it is not enough that 
we bately form Ideas in our own 9 aygrns 
Minds: We muſt alſo contrive a Way Z . 
to render them ſtable and permanent, 
that when they diſappear upon calling off our At⸗ 
tent ion, we may know how to retrieve them again 
with Certainty. This is beſt done by Words and 
Deſcriptions, which ſerve not only to ſubject them 
to our own Review, but alſo to lay them open to 
the Perception of others. And indeed, as one of 
the main Ends of reducing Knowledge into the 
Form of a Science is, the eaſy and advantagious 
Communication of Truth ; it ought always to be 
our firſt Care, when we ſet about unfolding our 
Difeoveries, to exhibit the ſeveral Conceptions to 
which they relate, in a juſt and accurate Series of 
Definitions. For till we have diſtinctly transferred 
our Ideas into the Underſtandings of thofe to whom 
we addreſs ourſelves, and taught their Connection 
with the appropriated Sounds, all our Reaſonings 
will evidently be without Effect. If Men compre- 
7p) the true Import 'of out Woids, and are 
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57 led hs "ts to bring wrong Ideas init to 
Compariſon, they can never ſure ſee Connections 
and Habitudes, that really ſubſiſt not. But if on 
the contrary the Terms we uſe, excite thoſe very 
Perceptions in others, which they denote in our 
own Minds ; then, as the ſeveral Relations pointed 
out will lie fairly open to. View, they muſt needs;be 
diſcerned with great Readineſs and Eaſe, and ſtamp 
the Character of Certainty upon all our Deduc- 


tions. 


XIV Tus we e ſee, that the Method 

1255 aver of of Science begins with unfolding our I- 
el deas, and communicating them by 
eleventaty means of Definitions. And here it is 
w * of great Importance to obſerve, that 
there muſt be in all Languages, certain 

Original and Elementary Names, whence our De- 
ſeriptions take their firſt Riſe, and beyond which 
we cannot trace the Meaning and Signification of 
Sounds. For ſince our very Definitions are made 
up of Words, if we :uppoſe not ſuch primitive and 
fundamental Terms, into which they all reſolve 
themſelves, and where they at laft-neceſlaiily ter- 
minate, it is evident there would be no End of e 
plaining. Now it is peculiar to our ſimple Ideas, 
that they cannot be originally excited by Words, 
but muſt always make their firſt Entrance into, the 
Underſtanding, by the actual Operation of Objects 
| upon 
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upon it. When therefore in a Series of Definiti- 
obe, we arrive at the Names of theſe Ideas, tis 
plain we can puſh our Deſcriptions no father; but 
are neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, that the Perceptions 


| themſelves have already found Admiſſion into the. 


Mind. If they have not, Definitions: avail no- 
thing; nor can they any other Way be impreſſed 
upon us, than by betaking ourſelves to the ſeveral 
Objects in which the Power of producing them re- 
fides. Hence it appears, that the primary Articles 

of Speech, into which the Whole of Language may 
be ultimately reſolved, are no other than the Names 
of ſimple Ideas. Theſe we ſee admit not Defini- 
tions, It is by Experience and Obſervation” that 
we grow acquainted with their Meaning, and fur- 
niſh ourſelves with the Perceptions they ſerve to de- 
note. For finding that thoſe in whoſe Society we 
| Five, make Uſe of certain articulate Sounds, to 
mark the various Impreſſions of Objects, we top 
annex thefe Sounds to the ſame Impreſſions, and 
thus come to underſtand the Import of their Words. 
This Way of Knowledge takes Place, in regard to 
all our ſimple Ideas; but in many of thoſe that are 
complex, as they are the meer Creatures of the 
Underſtanding, and exiſt no where , out of the 
Mind, there are of Courſe no real Objects without 

us, whence they may be originally, obtained, If 
der they could not be ae by De- 
bBaatdQ 19 a3; lde ere 
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enpteb, we ſhould be left wholly without the 
means of transferring them into the Minds of others. 
But happily it ſo falls out, that all complex Con- 
ceptions whatſoever, may be diſtinctly exhibited in 
Definitions. For as they are no more than diffe- 
rent Combinations of ſimple Ideas, if theſe ſimple 
Ideas have already got Admiſſion into the Under- 
ſtanding, and the Names ſerving to expreſs them | 
are known; it will be-eaſy, by deſcribing the Or- 
d r, Number, and peculiar Connection of the No- 
tices combined, to raiſe in the Mind of another 
the complex Notion reſulting from them. 
2 . XX. SINCE then it is by n I. 
of thr ſc — dens and their Names, that we unfold 
| — all the other Conceptions of the Mind; 
2x 0 70 oa it manifeſtly follows, that in handling 
Je . | 
hs any Subject ſcientifically, we muſt al- 
wann ways ſuppoſe thoſe to whom we addreſs 
ourſelves,” previouſly furniſhed by Experience, with 
theſe fitſt Principles and Elements of Knowledge. 
Nor is this by any means an unreaſonable Poflula- 
tum: becauſe'the ſimple Ideas that relate to the 
Sciences, being few in Number, and coming very 
often i in our Way, it is hardly poſſible we ſhould be 
unacquainted with them, or not have frequently 
heard their Names in Converſe with others. What 
| principally demands our Care is, to apply thoſe 
Names  arights and oy to the ſtriẽt Uſe and 


Propri- 
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BropriotyioG the Language in whichiwe write. Dis 
ſeldom; allowable to change the Signification of 
Words, eſpecially thoſe by which we denote fins 
ple Ideas. If however ſuch a Liberty ſhould at any 
time be found neceſſary, we may ſtill make our» 
ſelves underſtood, by mentioning the Idea under its 
conimon Name, and ſignifying its Connection with 
the newly · appropriated Sound. Indeed it ſometimes 
happens, that new and unuſual Ideas of this Kind 
are to be taken under Conſideration, which we 
muſt therefore expreſs by Terms of our own Inven⸗ 
tion, In this Caſe, as the Ideas themſelves cannot 
be laid open by Definitions, we refer to the ſeveral 
Objects whence they may be obtained; which tho? 
it excites not the Perceptions immediately, yet ſuf- 
ficiently anſwers our Purpoſe, but putting Men in 
a Way of being furniſhed with them at Pleaſure,. 

XXI. Tris Foundation being laid. 
the Communication of our complex Thr Order ond 
Conceptions by Definitions, becomes ** our e. 
both eaſy and certain. For ſince te 
Ideas themſelves are formed into different Ondats: | 
and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of ano» 
ther; nothing more is required on our Part, than 
to obſerve a like Method and Gradation in our 
Deſcriptions. As therefore the firſt Order of our 
compound” Notions, is formed immediately) from 
8 Ideas; ſo the Terms  approprlazed to this 
: Order, 
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Order, muſt he deſined by the Names of theſe 
dens. And as the ſecond and all the ſucceeding 
Orders, ariſe continually. out of thoſe. Combina- 
tions, that conſtitute the Claſſes next below them; 
ſo che Definitions correſponding to theſe different Or- 
ders, gradually take in the Terms, by which the 
ſeveral inferior Diviſions are regularly and ſuccef- 
fively expreſſed. In fuch a Series of Deſcriptions, 
it is evident at firft Sight, that nothing can be ob- 
ſcure and unintelligible. For as it begins with the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, whoſe Meaning is ſuppoſed 
to be known; and as in every Order of Definiti- 
ons, ſuch Terms only occur, as have been previ- 
_ ouſly explained in the preceding Diſtributions z by 
advancing regularly from one to another, we gra- 
Aually furniſh ourſelves with whatever is neceſfary, 
towards a diſtin Conception of all that is laid be- 
fore us. Nor is it a ſmall Advantage attending this 
Diſpoſition, that the ſeveral Ideas deſcribed are 
hereby excited in the Underſtanding, in the very 
Order and Manner in which. they are framed by a 
Mind, advancing uniformly from ſimple to the moſt 
complicated Notions. Hence we ſee diſtinctly the 
various Dependence of Things, and being put into 
that very Train of Thinking, which leads direc̃tiy 
to Science and Certainty, are drawn igſcnſibly to 
intereſt ourſe lyes in the Purſuit; inſomuch that 


while in Fed we do no more than fellow .a Guide 
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Ars, wo cail yer hab hy Weben kaneyitg 
vürfelyes engaged in the wet rd ca 
one Part of Knowledge from another.. 


XXII. Warn we have thus fixed 
and aſcertained our Ideas, and diſtinct- 225 Torn 
ly exhibited them in Definitions; we ee Re 
then enter upon the important Taſk, of 2 
tracing their ſeveral Habitudes and Re 107 
lations. In order to this we ſet about eortjharind 
them among themſelves, and viewing them in all 
the Variety of Lights, by which we can hope to 
arrive at a Diſcovery of their mutual Agreement or 
Diſagreement. And here it happens, that ſome Re- 
lations forwardly offer themſelves to the Notice of 
the Underſtanding, and become the neceſſary Obs 
JeAs of Perception, upon' the very firſt Application 
of our Ideas one to another. Thoſe are therefore 


immediately owned, and conſtitute our primary + and 


intuitive Judgments, being attended with the high 


eſt Degree of Evidence, and producing abſolute 
Certainty in the Mind. But in many Cafes, the 
Connection or Repugnance between our Ideas, even 
when true and real, comes not yet within our im- 
mediate View, but requires Search and Examina- 
tion to diſcover it, On this Occaſion 1 we have re- 


courſe to intermediate Notices, and if by means of 


them we can muſter up a Train of evident and 


known Truths, which diſpoſed in a regular Series 


of 
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thence nine is called — Now as the 
Conviction attending Demonſtration, is no leſs ne- 
teſſary and unavoidable, than that which proceeds 
from Intuition; it evidently follows, that whether 
the Relations between our Ideas are immediately 
diſcerned by the Mind, ox whether they are traced 
by means of intervening Perceptions, in either Caſe 
we arrive at Science and Certainty. This however 
is r to be obſerved, that the more remote 
and diſtant Reſpects, being deduced from ſuch as 
— obvious and ſelf-evident, the Propoſitions ex- 
preſſing theſe laſt demand our firſt Notice, and 
ought to be previouſly eſtabliſhed, before we enter 
upon higher Inveſtigations. When therefore in the 
Method of Science, we have finiſhed the Buſineſs of 
Definitions; it muſt be our next Care, diſtinctly to 
unfold in Propoſitions, thoſe immediate and intui- 
tive Relations, which are neceſſarily ſeen and owned 
by the Mind, upon the very firſt comparing of our 
Ideas one with another. Theſe Propoſitions have 
obtained the Name of 5ſt Principles, becauſe oc- 
curring fir/t in the Order of Knowledge, and being 
- manifeſt of themſelves, they ſuppoſe not any prior 
Truths in the Mind, whence they may be eviden- 
oed and explained, It is not needful to enlarge here, 
og the 3 of e ee and Care, in 


ſettling 
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letting eheſe pritnitiv© and fundamental Perception, 
For ſince the Whole Zuperſtructure of our Knows 
ledge reſts ultimately upon them, it is evident at 
firſt ſight, that a Miſtake in this Caſe, muſt at once 
overturn and annihilate all our future Reaſonings. 
But having already explained the Nature of the 
Propoſitions in the ſecond Book, unfolded the No-— 
tion of Self- Evidence, and taught the Manner of 
diſtinguiſhing between the Truths of this Claſs, and 
thoſe that are demonſtrable; we ſhall for the pre- 
ſent wave any farther Conſideration of this Subject, 
referring the Reader to what is there eg c 
deſires fuller Information. Age 
XXIII. Tas firſt and more ei N 
ate Relations of our Ideas being thus . 
pointed out, our next Buſineſs is, to FI 
inveſtigate ſuch as are remote and di- 
ſtant. And here it is that we have Oc- Temote am. 
caſion for intermediate Notices, and a 
ſkilful Application of intuitive Truths. But as 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions be the ultimate Foundation 
of our Reaſoning, we are not on that account to 
imagine, that the Art of improving Knowledge lies, 
in aſſembling at random a large and comptehenſive 
Stock of theſe. Even General. Principles :confider- 
ed by themſelves, avail but little towards the Inve- 
ſtigation of Truth. They are indeed uſeful as M- 
dia of Certainty, by preſerving the Evidence of our 

* Rea» 
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| Reatogings diſtin, which never Fail te /convince, 
F belng purſued to their Source, they are found to 
reſolve themſelves. into, and ultimately terminate in 
theſe Principles. But when we ſet about the En- 
ereaſe and Enlargement of Science, far other Helps 
re required. For here the whole Secret conſiſts, 
Jo-Teviſing'and fingling out ſuch intermediate Ideas, 
as being compared with thoſe others whoſe Rela- 
tians we enquire after, may furniſh out a Train of 
| -obyiews and known Truths, ſerving diſtinctly to in- 

ruſtigate the ſaid Relations. Euclid in the firſt Book 
ward Angles of a Triangle taken. together, are agua! 
to two Right Angles. The Reaſoning by which he 
eſtabliſhes that Propoſition, reſolves itſelf into this 
general Principle: Things equal 1% aue and the fame 
ping, are equal to one another. Will any one how- 
- ever pretend to ſay, that a bare Conſideration, of 
+ the Principle itſelf, led him to that Diſcovery.? The 
mareſt Novice in Mathematicks, would upon this 
Suppoſition be equally qualified for the Buſineſs of 
 dnvention, with one that had made the greateſt 

- Progreſs 3 in as much as theſe general Principles of 

che Science, are commonly alike known to both. 

But the Truth af it is, Euclid having found out 
-Angles,' to which the three Angles: of a Triangle, 
And twe Right Angles, being compared, were found 
ſexerally equal ; thereby aſcertained the Propoſition 
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in. Queſtion, by ſhewing it to terminate in the ga- 
bove Ariom, tho' perhaps the Axiom itſelf. was 


. whole Se of 


the Inveſtigation. 


XXIV. Ann here it may not es 1 


R that tho it be uſual - e = 
in Reaſoning, when we arrive at any N 


rens: - 


particular ' ſelf-evident Propoſition, to a «por 


particular 


refer to the general Axiom under which Hvide 
it4s comprehendedi; yet is not this done e, 


ut of abſalute Neeeſſity, or for the Sake of any 


additional Confinmation. All intuitive Truths whe- 


ther general or particular, ſtanding upon the ſame 
Foundation of immediate Perception, are neceſſari- 


in embraced for their own Sake, and require no mu- 
cual Tituftracion one from another, 


- When thereface 
we have found, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle,” and two Right Angles, are ſeverally equal to 
the Angles formed by one right Line ſtanding upon 
another, we thence immediately diſcern theit Equa- 
-ity between themſelves, independent of the gene- 
ral Axiom into which this Truth may be reſolved. 
Nor do we in Reality refer to that Axiom, by Way 


of Evidence and Proof; but meerly to ſhow the 


-Coincidence of the Example under Notice, with a 
previoufly-eſtabliſhed genera} Principle. The ſatne 
Thing happens in all other Demonſtrations whatfo- 
"Wer! -which- * thus in particular felf-evi- 

dent 


/ —_ 

'dent Truths, are therefore of themſelves ſufficient 
to Certainty, and acquire not any new Force, by 
being ultimately referred to general Maxims. This 
I mention here, to obviate a common Prejudice, 
whence many are led to imagine, that particular 
Intuitive Propoſitions derive their Evidence from 
thoſe” that are general, as being neceſſarily includ- 
ed in them. But ſince they both. ſtand upon the 
ſame Foundation of Certainty, and are admitted in 
Conſequence, of immediate Perteption; they. have 
therefore an equal Claim to Self Evidence, e 

not be made plainer by any. mutual Appeal. 
; XXV. As however it is uſual: ind 
ee. | Method of Science, to lay down cer- 
ee n tain general, Principles; by. Way: df 
2 Foundation for our future Reaſoniogs;; 
cipls, ' ſome will perhaps object, that this ſeems 
to be a needleſs Precaution, ſince De- 
amondrations may ſubſiſt without them, and com- 
monly terminate in particular ſelf-evident Truths, 
peculiarly connected with the Subject under Conſi- 
. deration.. In order therefore to give a diſtin [- 
dea of the true Deſign of this previous Step, we 
ſhall begin with obſerving, that by the particular 
Propoſitions in which Demonſtrations terminate, 
muſt not be . underſtood ſuch as are ſo according to 
the ſtrict Definition of the Word, or in Oppoſition 
* Univerſals ; but only confined and limited "Op 
Wnen 
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whenttGnpatedoWith others that are more general, 
Thus the Propoſition, Circles equal to one and the 
fame Cirele, are equal between themſelves, is in trict- 
neſs/ahd Propriety of Speech - univerſal, becauſe the 
Subject is taken in its full Extent, and the Predi- 
cate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended un- 
der it. We here notwithſtanding conſider it as on- 
1 a particular Truth, becauſe it is of a very limited 
Nature, when compared with the general Axiom 
mentioned above; Things equal to one and the ſame 
Thing, are equal to one another. For this not only 
extends to all the various Species of Figures, but 
takes in every Object without Exception, that comes 
under the Denomination of Quantity. bans 
" XXVI. Tris Point ſettled,” it will 
eaſily appear, that the Method of pre- un 5 meong 
miſing general Principles in the Sci- Privo ome 1 
© ences, anſwers theſe two great and va- — of aur. 

luable Purpoſes. Firſt, to conttact the 3 
Bottom of our Reaſoning, and bring it within ſuch 
Bounds, as are ſufficiently accommodated to the 
Capacity of the Mind. For Demonſtrations being 
carried on by means of intermediate Ideas, which 
muſt always have ſome peculiar Connection with 
the Matter i in hand, the particular ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſiti itions in which they terminate, are almoſt as yas 
rious as the Subjects to which they relate. Thus in 
inveſtigating the Equality of different Objects, whe- 
ther 
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der Magde FTriangles, Circles, Squares; Cr. the 


intuitive Truths on which the Proofs reſt, avays 
regard the particular Species, and may be therefore 


multiplied in _infinitum, as well as the Species them- 


ſelves. But now it is remarkable, that all theſe 
ſeveral Truths, numerous as they may appear, are. 


yet reducible to this one general Principle already 


mentioned; Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, 


| are equal to one another. The ſame Obſervation will 


be found to hold, in other Parts of human Know- 
ledge ; inſomuch that tho' the particular Truths on 
which we bottom our Reaſonings, are really innu- 
merable ; yet may they be all without Exception, 
reſolved into a very few general Maxims, and there- 
by brought readily within the Compaſs of the Un- 
derftanding. When therefore we begin with pre- 
miſing theſe general Truths, and as we advance in 


Science, take Care univerſally to reſolve our De- 


monſtrations into them; this muſt needs add a 
wonderful Clearneſs and Perſpicuity to our Reaſon- 


ings, and by eftabliſhing them upon a Foundation 


previouſly admitted, and of whoſe Strength and 
Firmneſß we are abundantly ſatisfied, give them that 
irreſiſtible Force and Influence, which ſerves to pro- 
duce abſolute Certainty. Nor can we poſſibly ima- 
gine any Thing more elegant and beautiful, than 
thus to behold Knowledge riſing from a firm and 
fathomable Root, beating its Hend aloft, and ſpread- 


ing 


( 359). 
ing forth into innumerable Branches of Scionee 


which tho” variouſly implicated and entangled, and... 
ſtretching: to a vaſt Extent, - yet by their Union in 
one common Stock, derive thenee fo ſure and ſta- 
ble a Support, that all the Aſſaults of Cavil and 


Scepticiſm, are not able to deſtroy. or looſen their 
Connection. | 
XXVII. Bur Secondly, another Pur- 


poſe ſerved by general Principles is, that — . 7 
they enable us with leſs Fatigue and La- Juſtneſi of it 


wwith mire 


bour, and leſs Hazard of Miſcarriage, 2 . | 
to fatisfy ourſelves as to the Juſtneſs of Xi W FE 


thoſe Reafonings, by which Science is 


eſtabliſhed. For ſinee Demonſtrations 8 5 
ſued to their Source, terminate always in particular . 


intuitive Truths, which are therefore the ultimate 


Foundation of Certainty; it greatly imports us to 


beware, that we receive nog any Propoſitions under 
this Name, until we have diſtinctly ſettled them in 
our dyn Minds, and attained a full and clear per- 

ception of that Self. Evidence, on account of which 


Propoſitions being many in Number, and differing, 
according to the Nature of the Subject about which 
our Reſearches are employed; it muſt greatly per- 


plex and retard our Reaſonings, were we to check 


ourſelves every time they occur, in order to ex» 
—_ the Rules of belt Principles, Nor 


— 


«a — 2 — 8 - 
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they are admitted without Proof, But now theſe | 
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„ie Matter of Alight Conſideration, that” in the 
Heat and Hurry of, demonſtrating, while the Mind 
is advancing eagerly from one Diſcovery to ano- 
ther, we ſhould be often tempted to paſs them 
ever haſtily, and without that Attention their Im- 
portance requires; which muſt expoſe us to many 
Errors and Miſtakes. Theſe Inconveniences are 
effectually prevented, by the Method of premiſing 
general Truths: becauſe upon referring particular 
Propoſitions to them; as the Connection is obvi- 
ous at firſt ſight, and cannot. poſſibly eſcape. our 
Notice, the Evidence is diſcerned to be the very 
ſame, with that of the Principles to which they 
belong. And thus by a bare Reference, without 
the Trouble of particular Examinations, the Grounds 
of. Reaſoning are aſcertained, and our Demonſtra- 
tions found ultimately to reſt on Maxims previ- 
ouſly eſtabliſhed, 2 
| XXVIII. Hayinc explained the 
Tal Nw Uk of general Principles, ſhewn them, to 
ph me be. the great Media of Certainty, and 
Ew 2 found; that in order to enlarge the Bounds 
Litimate De- of Science, we muſt have recourſe to 
ANY , intermediate Ideas, as by means of them 
we are furniſhed with the ſeveral previous Truths, 
of which Reaſoning conſiſts: it now remains that 
we enquire, in what Manner theſe Truths are to 
be diſpoſed and linked together, towards the form- 


ing 


EH. A RA. 


ww 


ing of juſt and legitimate Demenfrations. We bave 
rady in the preceding Book, that Fllogiſms 
drawn. up according to the Rules there eſtabliſhed, 
lead to a certain and infallible Concluſion. If there- 
fore evident and allowed Truths, are diſpoſed in A 
Syllogiſtic Order, ſo as to offer a regular Concluſion, 
that Cancluſionis neceſſarily true and valid. And ſince 
in every genuine Syllogiſm, if the premiſſes are true, 
the Concluſion muſt needs be true; it manifeſtly 
follows, that the Concluſion already gained, being 
now a known and eſtabliſhed Truth, may be ad- 
mitted as one of the Premiſſes of any ſucceeding 
Syllogifm, and thereby contribute towards the ob- 
taining a new Concluſion. In this Manner 'may 
Syllogiſms follow one another in Train, and lead to 
a ſucceſſive Diſcovery of Truth; Care being always 
taken, that the Premiſles in every Step, are either 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Concluſions previouſly 1 
eſtabliſhed. And indeed the whole Art of demonſtrat- 
ing lies, in this due and orderly Combinatidh of our 
Syllogiſms. For as by this means all the ſeveral 
Premilles made Uſe of are e manifeſtly true, all the pF, 


} . : : 


quently the very laſt Concluſon of the Series „Which 
is there fore ſaid to be demonſtrated. The ſame 
Order is to be obſerved, in the Diſpoſition of the 
Demonſtrations themſelves. That is, thoſe Pro- 
— are always firſt to be demonſtrated, which 

R furniſh 


fins Principles of Re: 


- 
_ 
—— 


| deaſonittg PAGE being 

pon the” Certaitity'of the” Principler made ule of, 
a: the Certainty of the Truths deduced from them 
depends. And fince even the- different Branches 
and Diviſions of Science, have a near Connection 
among themſelves, inſomuch that the Knowledge of 
one, is often pte · ſuppoſed in another; great Cate 
mult be taken to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts with an 
Eye to this Dependence, that thoſe may always come 


firſt i in Order, whence the eh. oa of Damn 


*4 K k LY (af 


tion in oehers ire borrowed. ' 
NT REAR XXIX. In this Way « of Faaldg toge- 
nn 5 * ther our Thoughts, it is evident at firſt 
thod Zere ex- ſight, that however far we carry our 


all. 
5p af Method Reſearches, Science and Certainty will 


E A rere ſtill attend us. But what is particularly 


elegant and happy in the Method now 
explained: we hereby ſee Knowledge riſing out 


of its fir Elements, and diſcern diſtinctiy how thoſe 


Elements are combined and interwoven, in order to 


the erecting a goodly Structure of Truth. Experi- 
ence furniſhes us with ſimple Ideas and their Names, 


which are the primary Materials of Thinking and 
Communication. Definitions teach bow to unite 


and bind theſe Ideas together, ſo as to form them 
into complex Notions of various ( orders and Degrees. 
The general Principles premiſed in Science, exhibit 

1 f | | a N ENS to 


\ 


0 728 5 
to the Underſtanding ſuch intuitive and \ Fundamental 


{Er uths, as, expres. the immediate Relations between 


our Ideas, and conflitute the ultimate Ground d of 
Certainty. Demon/trations link known and eſta⸗ 


| bliſhed Truths together in ſuch Manner, that they 


neceſſarily lead to others which are unknown and 
remote. In fine, the duly adjuſting the ſeveral 
Branches of Science, and the Demonſtrations i in eyery 
Branch,. lays Knowledge ſo open to the Mind, that 


vue ſee the Parts of it growing one out of another, 


and embrace them with full Conviction and Aﬀſu- 
Tance. Thus are we gradually led from ſimple Ideas, 


thro” all the Windings and Labyrinths of Truth, until 
we at length reach the higheſt and moſt exalted 


Diſcoveries of human Reaſon. It is true the Method 
here laid down, hath hitherto been obſerved ſtrictiy, 
only among Mathematicians; and is therefore by 
many thought, to be peculiar to Number and Mag- 
nitude. But it appears evidently from we have ſaid 


above, that it may be equally applied in all ſuch other 


Parts of Knowledge, as regard the. abſtract Ideas. of 


| the Mind, and the Relations ſubſiſting between them. 


Aud ſince where · ever it is applied, it neceſſarily be- 
gets Science and Certainty, we have hence choſen to 
denominate it the Method of Science, the better to 
intimate its true Nature and Extent, 
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